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THE MONTH OF RIPENESS 


Thou languid August noon, 
When all the slopes are sunny; 
When with jocund, dreamy tune, 
The bees are in the honey 
When with purple flowers, 
A-flaming in the sun, 
The drowsy hours 
Thread, one by one, 
The golden pleasaunces. 


Then is heari’s musing time, 

Then, of all the seasons, 
Old Earth for inward rhyme 

Is full of golden reasons;— 
Then the ripening gourd, 

The sun-kissed garden wall, 
The purpling hoard, 

The flocks that call 

Adown the distances. 


Forgo the saddening tear, 
Thou Month without alloy; 
To younger seasons of the year 
Resign the flag of joy; 
But thou, be what thou art, 
Full brooding to the brim 
Of dreams apart 
And purlieus dim 
Of leafy silences. 


Witrrep CAMPBELL. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


HE genesis of the University Library is a 

group oi books, the first of which we pub- 
lished more than twenty-five years ago under the 
title “‘Little Masterpieces.”” The material in- 
cluded in these volumes was selected by able 
editors and writers whose experience was great and 
whose taste was excellent. As individual volumes 
the sale through the years was very large. Later 
the books were gathered in a set and called The 
Pocket University and in this form many thou- 
sands reached the homes of contented buyers. 

The publishers most gratefully acknowledge 
their debt to the editors who compiled the original 
volumes: Bliss Perry, Henry Van Dyke, Hardin 
Craig, Thomas L. Masson, Asa Don Dickinson, 
the late Hamilton W. Mabie, George Iles, the late 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, and others. 

One third of the selections, perhaps, that were 
printed in the volumes of the Pocket University 
are included in the University Library but the se- 
quence has been entirely changed and the scope of . 
the set greatly broadened. Fully two thirds of 
the material in these books is new and the liter- 
ature of the world has been ransacked to find ap- 
propriate text to fit the needs of the modern public. 
Thanks are due to Christopher Morley for help 
in selecting the essays, to Keith Henney for help in 
selecting the scientific articles, to Asa Don Dickin- 
son for general advice, and to Misses Elsbeth 
McGoodwin, Eleanor Meneely, and Silvia Saun- 
ders for signal service in the actual arrangement 
of the volumes. 
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AUGUST 1 
(Herman Melville, born August 1, 1819) 


MOBY DICK; OR THE WHITE WHALE* 


‘EHAT night, in the mid-watch, when the old 

man—as his wont at intervals—stepped forth 
from the scuttle in which he leaned, and went to 
his pivot-hole, he suddenly thrust out his face 
fiercely, snuffing up the sea air as a sagacious 
ship’s dog will, in drawing nigh to some barbarous 
isle. He declared that a whale must be near. 
Soon that peculiar odour, sometimes to a great dis- 
tance given forth by the living Sperm Whale, was 
palpable to all the watch; nor was any mariner 
surprised when, after inspecting the compass, and 
then the dog-vane, and then ascertaining the pre- 
cise bearing of the odour as nearly as possible, Ahab 
rapidly ordered the ship’s course to be slightly 
altered, and the sail to be shortened. 

The acute policy dictating these movements was 
sufficiently vindicated at daybreak by the sight 
of a long sleek on the sea directly and lengthwise 
ahead, smooth as oil, and resembling in the pleated 


| *From “Moby Dick.” © 
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watery wrinkles bordering it, the polished metallic- 
like marks of some swift tide-rip, at the mouth of a 
deep, rapid stream. 

““Man the mastheads! Call all hands!” 

Thundering with the butts of three clubbed 
handspikes on the forecastle deck, Daggoo roused 
the sleepers with such judgment claps that they 
seemed to exhale from the scuttle, so instantane- 
ously did they appear with their clothes in their 
hands. 

“What d’ye see?” cried Ahab, flattening his 
face to the sky. 

“Nothing, nothing, sir!’ was the sound hailing 
down in reply. 

““T’gallant-sails! stunsails alow and aloft, and 
on both sides!’ 

All sail being set, he now cast loose the life-line, 
reserved for swaying him to the mainroyal mast- 
head; and in a few moments they were hoisting 
him thither, when, while but two-thirds of the 
way aloft, and while peering ahead through the 
horizontal vacancy between the maintopsail and 
top-gallant-sail, he raised a gull-l'ke ery in the 
air, “There she blows!—there she blows! A hump 
like a snowhill! It is Moby Dick!” 

Fired by the cry which seemed simultaneously 
taken up by the three lookouts, the men on deck 
rushed to the rigging to behold the famous whale 
they had so long been pursuing. Ahab had now 
gained his final perch, some feet above the other 
lookouts, Tashtego standing just beneath him 
on the cap of the top-gallant-mast, so that the 
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Indian’s head was almost on a level with Ahab’s 
heel. From this height the whale was now seen 
some mile or so ahead, at every roll of the sea 
revealing his high sparkling hump, and regularly 
jetting his silent spout into the air. To the 
credulous mariners it seemed the same silent spout 
they had so long ago beheld in the moonlit Atlan- 
tic and Indian Oceans. 

““And did none of ye see it before?”’ cried Ahab, 
hailing the perched men all around him. 

“T saw him almost that same instant, sir, that 
Captain Ahab did, and I cried out,” said Tashtego. 

“Not the same instant; not the same—no, the 
doubloon is mine, Fate reserved the doubloon for 
me. J only; none of ye could have raised the 
White Whale first. There she blows! there she 
blows!—there she blows! There again!—there 
again!’ he cried, in long-drawn, lingering, 
methodic tones, attuned to the gradual prolong- 
ings of the whale’s visible jets. ‘“‘He’s going to 
sound! In stunsails! Down top-gallant-sails! 
Stand by three boats. Mr. Starbuck, remember, 
stay on board, and keep the ship. Helm there! 
Luff, luff a point! So; steady, man, steady! 
There go flukes! No, no; only black water! 
All ready the boats there? Stand by, stand by! 
Lower me, Mr. Starbuck; lower, lower,—quick, 
quicker!’ and he slid through the air to the 
deck.’ 

“He is heading straight to leeward, sir,’”’ cried 
Stubb; “right away from us; cannot have seen the 
ship yet.” 
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“Be dumb, man! Stand by the braces! Hard 
down the helm!—brace up! Shiver her!—shiver 
her! So; well that! Boats, boats!” 

Soon all the boats but Starbuck’s were dropped; 
all the boat-sails set—all the paddles plying; with 
rippling swiftness, shooting to leeward; and Ahab 
heading the onset. A pale, death-glimmer lit up 
Fedallah’s sunken eyes; a hideous motion gnawed 
his mouth. 

Like noiseless nautilus shells, their light prows 
sped through the sea; but only slowly they neared 
the foe. As they neared him, the ocean grew still 
more smooth; seemed drawing a carpet over its 
waves; seemed a noon-meadow, so serenely it 
spread. At length the breathless hunter came so 
nigh his seemingly unsuspecting prey, that his en- 
tire dazzling hump was distinctly visible, sliding 
along the sea as if an isolated thing, and continu- 
ally set in a revolving ring of finest, fleecy, greenish 
foam. He saw the vast involved wrinkles of the 
slightly projecting head beyond. Before it, far 
out on the soft Turkish-rugged waters, went the 
glistening white shadow from his broad, milky 
forehead, a musical rippling'playfully accompany- 
ing the shade; and behind, the blue waters inter- 
changeably flowed over into the moving valley of 
his steady wake; and on either hand bright bubbles 
arose and danced by his side. But these were 
broken again by the light toes of hundreds of gay 
fowl softly feathering the sea, alternate with their 
fitful flight; and like to some flagstaff rising from 
the painted hull of an argosy, the tall but shattered 
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pole of a recent lance projected from the white 
whale’s back; and at intervals one of the cloud of 
soft-toed fowls hovering, and to and fro skimming 
like a canopy over the fish, silently perched and 
rocked on this pole, the long tail feathers streaming 
like pennons. 

A gentle joyousness—a mighty mildness of re- 
pose in swiftness, invested the gliding whale. 
Not the white bull Jupiter swimming away with 
ravished Europa clinging to his graceful horns; his 
lovely, leering eyes sideways intent upon the maid; 
with smooth bewitching fleetness, rippling straight 
for the nuptial bower in Crete; not Jove did sur- 
pass the glorified White Whale as he so divinely 
swam. 

On each soft side—coincident with the parted 
swell, that but once laving him, then flowed so 
wide away—on each bright side, the whale shed 
off enticings. No wonder there had been some 
among the hunters who namelessly transported 
and allured by all this serenity, had ventured to 
assail it; but had fatally found that quietude but 
the vesture of tornadoes. Yet calm, enticing 
calm, oh, whale! thou glidest on, to all who for the 
first time eye thee, no matter how many in that 
same way thou may’st have bejuggled and de- 
stroyed before. 

And thus, through the serene tranquillities of 
the tropical sea, among waves whose hand-clap- 
pings were suspended by exceeding rapture, 
Moby Dick moved on, still withholding from sight 
the full terrors of his submerged trunk, entirely 
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hiding the wretched hideousness of his jaw. But 
soon the fore part of him slowly rose from the 
water; for an instant his whole marbleised body 
formed a high arch, like Virginia’s Natural Bridge, 
and warningly waving his bannered flukes in the 
air, the grand god revealed himself, sounded, and 
went out of sight. Hoveringly halting, and dip- 
ping on the wing, the white sea-fowls longingly 
lingered over the agitated pool that he left. 

With oars apeak, and paddles down, the sheets 
of their sails adrift, the three boats now stilly 
floated, awaiting Moby Dick’s reappearance. 

“‘An hour,” said Ahab, standing rooted in his 
boat’s stern, and he gazed beyond the whale’s 
place, towards the dim blue spaces and wide woo- 
ing vacancies to leeward. It was only an instant; 
for again his eyes seemed whirling round in his 
head as he swept the watery circle. The breeze 
now freshened; the sea began to swell. 

“The birds!—the birds!” said Tashtego. 

In long Indian file, as when herons take wing, 
the white birds were now all flying towards 
Ahab’s boat; and when within a few yards began 
fluttering over the water there, wheeling round 
and round, with joyous, expectant cries. Their 
vision was keener than man’s; Ahab could discover 
no sign in the sea. But suddenly as he peered 
down and down into its depths, he profoundly 
saw a white living spot no bigger than a white 
weasel, with wonderful celerity uprising, and 
magnifying as it rose, till it turned, and then there 
were plainly revealed two long crooked rows of 
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white, glistening teeth, floating up from the undis- 
coverable bottom. It was Moby Dick’s open 
mouth and scrolled jaw; his vast, shadowed bulk 
still half blending with the blue of the sea. The 
glittering mouth yawned beneath the boat like an 
open-doored marble tomb; and giving one sidelong 
sweep with his steering oar, Ahab whirled the 
craft aside from this tremendous apparition. 
Then, calling upon Fedallah to change places with 
him, went forward to the bows, and seizing Perth’s 
harpoon, commanded his crew to grasp their oars 
and stand by to stern. 

Now, by reason of this timely spinning round 
the boat upon its axis, its bow, by anticipation, 
was made to face the whale’s head while yet under 
water. But asif perceiving this stratagem, Moby 
Dick, with that malicious intelligence ascribed to 
him, sidelingly transplanted himself, as it were, in 
an instant, shooting his plaited head lengthwise 
beneath the boat. 

Through and through; through every plank and 
each rib, it thrilled for an instant, the whale obli- 
quely lying on his back, in the manner of a biting 
shark, slowly and feelingly taking its bows full 
within his mouth, so that the long, narrow, scrolled 
lower jaw curled high up into the open air, and one 
of the teeth caught in a rowlock. The bluish 
pearl-white of the inside of the jaw was within 
six inches of Ahab’s head, and reached higher than 
that. In this attitude the White Whale now 
shook the slight cedar as a mildly cruel cat her 
mouse. With unastonished eyes Fedallah gazed, 
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and crossed his arms; but the tiger-yellow crew 
were tumbling over each other’s heads to gain the 
uttermost stern. 

And now, while both elastic gunwales were 
springing in and out, as the whale dallied with the 
doomed craft in this devilish way; and from his 
body being submerged beneath the boat, he could 
not be darted at from the bows, for the bows were 
almost inside of him, as it were; and while the 
other boats involuntarily paused, as before a quick 
crisis impossible to withstand, then it was that 
monomaniac Ahab, furious with this tantalising 
vicinity of his foe, which placed him all alive and 
helpless in the very jaws he hated; frenzied with 
all this, he seized the long bone with his naked 
hands, and wildly strove to wrench it from its 
gripe. As now he thus vainly strove, the jaw 
slipped from him; the frail gunwales bent in, col- 
lapsed, and snapped, as both jaws, like an enor- 
mous shears, sliding further aft, bit the craft 
completely in twain, and locked themselves fast 
again in the sea, midway between the two float- 
ing wrecks. These floated aside, the broken ends 
drooping, the crew at the stern-wreck clinging to 
the gunwales, and striving to hold fast to the oars 
to lash them across. 

At that preluding moment, ere the boat was 
yet snapped, Ahab, the first to perceive the 
whale’s intent, by the crafty uprising of his head, 
a movement that loosed his hold for the time; at 
that moment his hand had made one final effort 
to push the boat out of the bite. But only slip- 
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ping further into the whale’s mouth, and tilting 
over sideways as it slipped, the boat had shaken 
off his hold on the jaw; spilled him out of it, as he 
leaned to the push; and so he fell flat-faced upon 
the sea. 

Ripplingly withdrawing from his prey, Moby 
Dick now lay at a little distance, vertically thrust- 
ing his oblong white head up and down in the bil- 
lows; and at the same time slowly revolving his 
whole spindled body; so that when his vast 
wrinkled forehead rose—some twenty or more 
feet out of the water—the now rising swells, with 
all their confluent waves, dazzling broke against 
it; vindictively tossing their shivered spray still 
higher into the air.1. So, in a gale, the but half 
baffled Channel billows only recoil from the base 
of the Eddystone, triumphantly to overleap its 
summit with their scud. 

But soon resuming his horizontal attitude, 
Moby Dick swam swiftly round and round the 
wrecked crew; sideways churning the water in his 
vengeful wake, as if lashing himself up to still an- 
other and more deadly assault. The sight of the 
splintered boat seemed to madden him, as the 
blood of grapes and mulberries cast before Antio- 
chus’s elephants in the book of Maccabees. Mean- 
while Ahab half smothered in the foam of thewhale’s 


1This motion is peculiar to the Sperm whale. It receives 
its designation (pitchpoling) from its being likened to that 
preliminary up-and-down poise of the whale-lance, in the 
exercise called pitchpoling, previously described. By this 
motion the whale must best and most comprehensively view 
whatever objects may be encircling him. 
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insolent tail, and too much of a cripple to swim,— 
though he could still keep afloat, even in the 
heart of such a whirlpool as that; helpless Ahab’s 
head was seen, like a tossed bubble which the least 
chance shock might burst. From the boat’s frag- 
mentary stern, Fedallah incuriously and mildly 
eyed him; the clinging crew, at the other drifting 
end, could not succour him; more than enough was 
it for them to look to themselves. For so revolv- 
ingly appalling was the White Whale’s aspect, and 
so planetarily swift the ever-contracting circles he 
made, that he seemed horizontally swooping upon 
them. And though the other boats, unharmed, 
still hovered hard by, still they dared not pull into 
the eddy to strike, lest that should be the signal 
for the instant destruction of the jeopardised 
castaways, Ahab and all; nor in that case could 
they themselves hope to escape. With straining 
eyes, then, they remained on the outer edge of the 
direful zone, whose centre had now become the 
old man’s head. 

Meantime, from the beginning all this had been 
descried from the ship’s mastheads; and squaring 
her yards, she had borne down upon the scene; and 
was now so nigh, that Ahab in the water hailed her; 
—‘‘Sail on the’—but that moment a breaking sea 
dashed on him from Moby Dick, and whelmed 
him for the time. But struggling out of it again, 
and chancing to rise on a towering crest, he 
shouted,—‘‘Sail on the whale!—Drive him off!” 

The Pequod’s prows were pointed; and breaking 
up the charmed circle, she effectually parted the 
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White Whale from his victim. As he sullenly 
swam off, the boats flew to the rescue. 

Dragged into Stubb’s boat with bloodshot, 
blinded eyes, the white brine caking in his wrink- 
les; the long tension of Ahab’s bodily strength did 
crack, and helplessly he yielded to his body’s 
doom: for a time, lying all crushed in the bottom 
of Stubb’s boat, like one trodden under foot of 
herds of elephants. Far inland, nameless wails 
came from him, as desolate sounds from out ra- 
vines. 

But this intensity of his physical prostration did 
but so much the more abbreviate it. In an in- 
stant’s compass, great hearts sometimes condense 
to one deep pang, the sum-total of those shallow 
pains kindly diffused through feebler men’s whole 
lives. And so, such hearts, though summary in 
each one suffering; still, if the gods decree it, in 
their lifetime aggregate a whole age of woe, wholly 
made up of instantaneous intensities; for even in 
their pointless centres, those noble natures con- 
tain the entire circumferences of inferior souls. 

“The harpoon,” said Ahab, halfway rising, and 
draggingly leaning on one bended arm—“‘is it 
safe?” 

““Aye, sir, for it was not darted; this is it,’”’ said 
Stubb, showing it. 

“Lay it before me;—any missing men?” 

“One, two, three, four, five;—there were five 
oars, sir, and here are five men.” 

“That’s good.—Help me, man; I wish to stand. 
So, so, I see him! there! there! going to leeward 
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still; what a leaping spout!—Hands off from me! 
The eternal sap runs up in Ahab’s bones again! 
Set the sail; out oars; the helm!’ 

It is often the case that when a boat is stove, its 
crew, being picked up by another boat, help to 
work that second boat; and the chase is thus con- 
tinued with what is called double-banked oars. 
It was thus now. But the added power of the 
boat did not equal the added power of the whale, 
for he seemed to have treble-banked his every fin; 
swimming with a velocity which plainly showed, 
that if now, under these circumstances, pushed on, 
the chase would prove an indefinitely prolonged, 
if not a hopeless one; nor could any crew endure 
for so long a period, such an unintermitted, in- 
tense straining at the oar; a thing barely tolerable 
only in some one brief vicissitude. The ship it- 
self, then, as it sometimes happens, offered the 
most promising intermediate means of overtaking 
the chase. Accordingly, the boats now made for 
her, and were soon swayed up to their cranes— 
the two parts of the wrecked boat having been 
previously secured by her—and then hoisting 
everything to her side, and stacking her canvas 
high up, and sideways outstretching it with stun- 
sails, like the double-jointed wings of an albatross; 
the Pequod bore down in the leeward wake of 
Moby Dick. At the well-known, methodic in- 
tervals, the whale’s glittering spout was regularly 
announced from the manned mastheads; and when 
he would be reported as just gone down, Ahab 
would take the time, and then pacing the deck, 
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binnacle-watch in hand, so soon as the last second 
of the allotted hour expired, his voice was heard. 
—‘Whose is the doubloon now? D’ye see him?” 
and if the reply was, “‘No, sir!’ straightway he 
commanded them to lift him to his perch. In 
this way the day wore on; Ahab, now aloft and 
motionless; anon, unrestingly pacing the planks. 

As he was thus walking, uttering no sound, ex- 
cept to hail the men aloft, or to bid them hoist a 
sail still higher, or to spread one to a still greater 
breadth—thus to and fro pacing, beneath his 
slouched hat, at every turn he passed his own 
wrecked boat, which had been dropped upon the 
quarter-deck, and lay there reversed; broken bow 
to shattered stern. At last he paused before it; 
and as in an already over-clouded sky fresh troops 
of clouds will sometimes sail across, so over the 
old man’s face there now stole some such added 
gloom as this. 

Stubb saw him pause; and perhaps intending, 
not vainly, though, to evince his own unabated 
fortitude, and thus keep up a valiant place in his 
Captain’s mind, he advanced, and eyeing the 
wreck exclaimed—‘‘The thistle the ass refused; 
it pricked his mouth too keenly, sir; ha! ha!” 

““What soulless thing is this that laughs before a 
wreck? Man, man! did I not know thee brave as 
fearless fire (and as mechanical) I could swear 
thou wert a poltroon. Groan nor laugh should 
be heard before a wreck.”’ 

“Aye, sir,’ said Starbuck, drawing near, ‘‘’tis 
a solemn sight; an omen, and an ill one.” 
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““Omen? omen?—the dictionary! If the gods 
think to speak outright to man, they will honour- 
ably speak outright; not shake their heads, and 
ive an old wife’s darkling hint.—Begone! Ye 
two are the opposite poles of one thing; Starbuck 
is Stubb reversed, and Stubb is Starbuck; and ye 
two are all mankind; and Ahab stands alone 
among the millions of the peopled earth, nor gods 
nor men his neighbours! Cold, cold—lI shiver!— 
How now? Aloft there! D’ye see him? Sing 
out for every spout, though he spout ten times a 
second!’’ 

The day was nearly done; only the hem of his 
golden robe was rustling. Soon, it was almost 
dark, but the look-out men still remained unset. 

“Can’t see the spout now, sir;—too dark’— 
cried a voice from the air. 

““How heading when last seen?” 

‘‘ As before, sir—straight to leeward.” 

“Good! he will travel slower now ’tis night. 
Down royals and top-gallant stunsails, Mr. Star- 
buck. We must not run over him before morning; 
he’s making a passage now, and may heave-to a 
while. Helm there! keep her full before the wind! 
—Aloft! come down!—Mr. Stubb, send a fresh 
hand to the foremast head, and see it manned till 
morning.” —Then advancing towards the doub- 
loon in the mainmast—“‘ Men, this gold is mine, 
for I earned it; but I shall let it abide here till the 
White Whale is dead; and then, whosoever of ye 
first raises him, upon the day he shall be killed, 
this gold is that man’s; and if on that day I shall 
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again raise him, then, ten times its sum shall be 
divided among all of ye! Away now!—the deck 
is thine, sir.” 

And so saying, he placed himself halfway within 
the scuttle, and slouching his hat, stood there till 
dawn, except when at intervals rousing himself 
to see how the night wore on. 


At daybreak, the three mastheads were punctu- 
ally manned afresh. 

“D’ye see him?” cried Ahab after allowing a 
little space for the light to spread. 

“See nothing, sir.” 

“Turn up all hands and make sail! he travels 
faster than I thought for;—the top-gallant sails!— 
aye, they should have been kept on her all night. 
But no matter—’tis but resting for the rush.” 

Here be it said, that this pertinacious pursuit of 
one particular whale, continued through day into 
night, and through night into day, is a thing by 
no means unprecedented in the South Sea fishery. 
For such is the wonderful skill, prescience of ex- 
perience, and invincible confidence acquired by 
some great natural geniuses among the Nantucket 
commanders, that from the simple observation of a 
whale when last descried, they will, under certain 
given circumstances, pretty accurately foretell 
both the direction in which he will continue to 
swim for a time, while out of sight, as well as his 
probable rate of progression during that period. 
And, in these cases, somewhat as a pilot, when 
about losing sight of a coast, whose general trend- 
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ing he well knows, and which he desires shortly to 
return to again, but at some further point; like 
as this pilot stands by his compass, and takes the 
precise bearing of the cape at present visible, in 
order the more certainly to hit aright the remote, 
unseen headland, eventually to be visited: so does 
the fisherman, at his compass, with the whale; 
for after being chased, and diligently marked, 
through several hours of daylight, then, when 
night obscures the fish, the creature’s future wake 
through the darkness is almost as established to 
the sagacious mind of the hunter, as the pilot’s 
coast isto him. So that to this hunter’s wondrous 
skill, the proverbial evanescence of a thing writ in 
water, a wake, is to all desired purposes well-nigh 
as reliable as the steadfast land. And as the 
mighty iron Leviathan of the modern railway is so 
familiarly known in its every pace, that, with 
watches in their hands, men time his rate as doc- 
tors that of a baby’s pulse; and lightly say of it, 
“the up train or the down train will reach such or 
such a spot, at such or such an hour,” even so, al- 
most, there are occasions when these Nantucketers 
time that other Leviathan of the deep, according 
to the observed humour of his speed; and say to 
themselves, “‘so many hours hence this whale will 
have gone two hundred miles, will have about 
reached this or that degree of latitude or longi- 
tude.” But to render this acuteness.at all success- 
ful in the end, the wind and the sea must be the 
whaleman’s allies; for of what present avail to the 
becalmed or windbound mariner is the skill that 
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assures him he is exactly ninety-three leagues and 
a quarter from his port? Inferable from these 
statements are many collateral subtle matters 
touching the chase of whales. 

The ship tore on; leaving such a furrow in the 
sea as when a cannon-ball, missent, becomes a 
ploughshare and turns up the level field. 

“By salt and hemp!” cried Stubb, ‘‘but this 
swift motion of the deck creeps up one’s legs and 
tingles at the heart. This ship and I are two 
brave fellows!—Ha! ha! Some one take me up, 
and launch me, spine-wise, on the sea,—for by 
live-oaks! my spine’s a keel. Ha, ha! we go the 
gait that leaves no dust behind!’ 

“There she blows—she blows!—she blows!— 
right ahead!’ was now the masthead cry. 

“Aye, aye!” cried Stubb; “I knew it—ye can’t 
escape—blow on and split your spout, O whale! 
the mad fiend himself is after ye! blow your trump 
—hblister your lungs!—Ahab will dam off your 
blood, as a miller shuts his water-gate upon the 
stream!” 

And Stubb did but speak out for well-nigh all 
that crew. The frenzies of the chase had by this 
time worked them bubblingly up, like old wine 
worked anew. Whatever pale fears and forebod- 
ings some of them might have felt before; these 
were not only now kept out of sight through the 
growing awe of Ahab, but they were broken up, 
and on all sides routed, as timid prairie hares that 
scatter before the bounding bison. The hand of 
Fate has snatched all their souls; and by the stir- 
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ring perils of the previous day; the rack of the past 
night’s suspense; the fixed, unfearing, blind, reck- 
less way in which their wild craft went plunging 
towards its flying mark; by all these things, their 
hearts were bowled along. The wind that made 
great bellies of their sails, and rushed the vessel 
on by arms invisible as irresistible; this seemed the 
symbol of that unseen agency which so enslaved 
them to the race. 

They were one man, not thirty. For as the 
one ship that held them all; though it was put 
together of all contrasting things—oak, and maple, 
and pine wood; iron, and pitch, and hemp—yet all 
these ran into each other in the one concrete hull, 
which shot on its way, both balanced and directed 
by the long central keel; even so, all the individuali- 
ties of the crew. This man’s valour, that man’s 
fear; guilt and guiltiness, all varieties were welded 
into oneness, and were all directed to that fatal 
goal which Ahab their one lord and keel did point 
to. 

The rigging lived. The mastheads, like the tops 
of tall palms, were outspreadingly tufted with 
arms and legs. Clinging to a spar with one hand, 
some reached forth the other with impatient wav- 
ings; others, shading their eyes from the vivid 
sunlight, sat far out on the rocking yards; all the 
spars in full bearing of mortals, ready and ripe for 
their fate. Ah! how they still strove through that 
infinite blueness to seek out the thing that might 
destroy them! 

“Why sing ye not out for him, if ye see him?” 
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cried Ahab, when, after the lapse of some minutes 
since the first cry, no more had been heard. 
“Sway me up, men; ye have been deceived; not 
Moby Dick casts one odd jet that way, and then 
disappears.” 

It was even so; in their headlong eagerness, the 
men had mistaken some other thing for the whale- 
spout, as the event itself soon proved; for hardly 
had Ahab reached his perch; hardly was the rope 
belayed to its pin on deck, when he struck the key- 
note to an orchestra, that made the air vibrate 
as with the combined discharges of rifles. The 
triumphant halloo of thirty buckskin lungs was 
heard, as—much nearer to the ship than the place 
of the imaginary/jet, less’than a mile ahead—Moby 
Dick bodily burst into view! For not by any 
calm and indolent spoutings; not by the peaceable 
gush of that mystic fountain in his head, did the 
White Whale now reveal his vicinity; but by the 
far more wondrous phenomenon of breaching. 
Rising with his utmost velocity from the furthest 
depths, the Sperm Whale thus booms his entire 
bulk into the pure element of air, and piling up a 
mountain of dazzling foam, shows his place to the 
distance of seven miles and more. In those mo- 
ments, the torn, enraged waves he shakes off seem 
his mane; in some cases this breaching is his act of 
defiance. 

“There she breaches! thereshe breaches!”’ wasthe 
cry, as in his immeasurable bravadoes the White 
Whale tossed himself salmon-like to Heaven. So 
suddenly seen in the blue plain of the sea, and re- 
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lieved against the still bluer margin of the sky, the 
spray that he raised, for the moment, intolerably 
glittered and glared like a glacier; and stood there 
gradually fading and fading away from its first 
sparkling intensity, to the dim mistiness of an 
advancing shower in a vale. 

“‘ Aye, breach your last to the sun, Moby Dick!” 
cried Ahab, “‘thy hour and thy harpoon are at 
hand!—Down! down all of ye, but one man at the 
fore. The boats!—stand by!’ 

Unmindful of the tedious rope-ladders of the 
shrouds, the men, like shooting stars, slid to the 
deck, by the isolated backstays and halyards; 
while Ahab, less dartingly, but still rapidly, was 
dropped from his perch. 

“Lower away,” he cried, so soon as he had 
reached his boat—a spare one, rigged the after- 
noon previous. ‘‘Mr. Starbuck, the ship is thine 
—keep away from the boats, but keep near them. 
Lower, all!’’ 

As if to strike a quick terror into them, by this 
time being the first assailant himself, Moby Dick 
had turned, and was now coming for the three 
crews. Ahab’s boat was central; and cheering 
his men, he told them he would take the whale 
head-and-head,—that is, pull straight up to his 
forehead,—a_ not uncommon thing; for when 
\vithin a certain limit, such a course excludes the 
coming onset from the whale’s sidelong vision. 
But ere that close limit was gained, and while yet 
all three boats were plain as the ship’s three masts 
to his eye; the White Whale churning himself into 
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furious speed, almost in an instant as it were, 
rushing among the boats with open jaws, and a 
lashing tail, offered appalling battle on every side; 
and heedless of the irons darted at him from every 
boat, seemed only intent on annihilating each 
separate plank of which those boats were made. 
But skilfully manceuvred, incessantly wheeling 
like trained chargers in the field; the boats for a 
while eluded him; though, at times, but by a 
plank’s breadth; while all the time, Ahab’s un- 
earthly slogan tore every other cry but his to 
shreds. 

But at last in his untraceable evolutions, the 
White Whale so crossed and recrossed, and in a 
thousand ways entangled the slack of the three 
lines now fast to him, that they foreshortened, 
and, of themselves, warped the devoted boats 
towards the planted irons in him; though now fora 
moment the whale drew aside a little, as if to rally 
for a more tremendous charge. Seizing that op- 
portunity, Ahab first paid out more line: and then 
was rapidly hauling and jerking in upon it again— 
hoping that way to disencumber it of some snarls 
—when lo!—a sight more savage than the embat- 
tled teeth of sharks! 

Caught and twisted—corkscrewed in the mazes 
of the line—loose harpoons and lances, with all 
their bristling barbs and points, came flashing and 
dripping up to the chocks in the bows of Ahab’s 
boat. Only one thing could be done. Seizing the 
boat-knife, he critically reached within—through 
—and then, without—the rays of steel-dragged in 
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the line beyond, passed it, inboard, to the bows- 
man, and then, twice sundering the rope near the 
chocks—dropped the intercepted fagot of steel 
into the sea; and was all fast again. That instant, 
the White Whale made a sudden rush among the 
remaining tangles of the other lines; by so doing, 
irresistibly dragged the more involved boats of 
Stubb and Flask towards his flukes; dashed them 
together like two rolling husks on a surf-beaten 
beach, and then, diving down into the sea, disap- 
peared in a boiling maelstrom, in which, for a 
space, the odorous cedar chips of the wrecks 
danced round and round, like the grated nutmeg in 
a swiftly stirred bowl of punch. 

While the two crews were yet circling in the 
waters, reaching out after the revolving line-tubs, 
oars, and other floating furniture, while aslope 
little Flask bobbed up and down like an empty 
vial, twitching his legs upwards to escape the 
dreaded jaws of sharks; and Stubb was lustily 
singing out for some one to ladle him up; and 
while the old man’s line—now parting—admitted 
of his pulling into the creamy pool to rescue whom 
he could;—in that wild simultaneousness of a 
thousand concreted perils,—Ahab’s yet unstricken 
boat seemed drawn up towards Heaven by invis- 
ble wires,—as, arrow-like, shooting perpendicu- 
larly from the sea, the White Whale dashed his 
broad forehead against its bottom, and sent +t, 
turning over and over, into the air; till it fell 
again—gunwale downwards—and Ahab and his 
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men struggled out from under it, like seals from a 
seaside cave. 

The first uprising momentum of the whale— 
modifying its direction as he struck the surface— 
involuntarily launched him along it, to a little dis- 
tance from the centre of the destruction he had 
made, and with his back to it, he now lay fora 
moment slowly feeling with his flukes from side to 
side; and whenever a stray oar, bit of plank, the 
least chip or crumb of the boats touched his skin, 
his tail swiftly drew back, and came sideways, 
smiting the sea. But soon, as if satisfied that his 
work for that time was done, he pushed his plaited 
forehead through the ocean, and trailing after 
him the intertangled lines, continued his leeward 
way at a traveller’s methodic pace. 

As before, the attentive ship having descried 
the whole fight, again came bearing down to the 
rescue, and dropping a boat, picked up the floating 
mariners, tubs, oars, and whatever else could be 
caught at, and safely landed them on her decks. 
Some sprained shoulders, wrists, and ankles; livid 
contusions; wrenched harpoons and lances: inex- 
tricable intricacies of rope; shattered oars and 
planks; all these were there; but no fatal or even 
serious ill seemed to have befallen any one. As 
with Fedallah the day before, so Ahab was now 
found grimly clinging to his boat’s broken half, 
which afforded a comparatively easy float; nor 
did it so exhaust him as the previous day’s mishap. 

But when he was helped to the deck, all eyes 
were fastened upon him; as instead of standing 
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by himself he still half-hung upon the shoulder of 
Starbuck, who had thus far been the foremost to 
assist him. His ivory leg had been snapped off, 
leaving but one short sharp splinter. 

““Aye, aye, Starbuck, ’tis sweet to lean some- 
times, be the leaner who he will; and would old 
Ahab had leaned oftener than he has.” 

“The ferrule has not stood, sir,’”’ said the car- 
penter, now coming up; “‘I put good work into 
that leg.” 

““But no bones broken, sir, I hope,” said Stubb 
with true concern. 

“‘ Aye! and all splintered to pieces, Stubb!—d’ye 
see it.—But even with a broken bone, old Ahab 
is untouched; and I account no living bone of 
mine one jot more me, than this dead one that’s 
lost. Nor white whale, nor man, nor fiend, can 
so much as graze old Ahab in his own proper and 
inaccessible being. Can any lead touch yonder 
floor, any mast scrape yonder roof?—Aloft there! 
which way?” 

“Dead to leeward, sir.’’ 

“Up helm, then; pile on the sail again, ship- 
keepers! down the rest of the spare boats and rig 
them—Mr. Starbuck, away, and muster the boat’s 
crews.” 

“Let me first help thee towards the bulwarks, 
sire: 

“Oh, oh, oh! how this splinter gores me now! 
Accursed fate! that the unconquerable captain in 


the soul should have such a craven mate!’ 
66 Sir?”’ 
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“My body, man, not thee. Give me something 
for a cane—there, that shivered lance will do. 
Muster the men. Surely I have not seen him yet. 
By heaven, it cannot be!—missing?—quick! call 
them all.” 

The old man’s hinted thought was true. Upon 
mustering the company, the Parsee was not there. 

“The Parsee!’ cried Stubb—‘‘he must have 
been caught in q 

“The black vomit wrench thee!—run all of ye 
above, alow, cabin, forecastle—find him—not 
gone—not gone!”’ 

But quickly they returned to him with the tid- 
ings that the Parsee was nowhere to be found. 

‘Aye, sir,’ said Stubb—‘‘caught among the . 
tangles of your line—I thought I saw him dragging 
under.” 

“My line? my line? Gone?—gone? What 
means that little word?—What death-knell rings 
in it, that old Ahab shakes as if he were the belfry. 
The harpoon, too!—toss over the litter there,— 
d’ye see it?—the forged iron, men, the white 
whale’s—no, no, no,—blistered fool! this hand did 
dart it!—’tis in the fish!—Aloft there! Keep 
him nailed—Quick!—all hands to the rigging of 
the boats—collect the oars—harpooneers! the 
irons, the irons!—hoist the royals higher—a pull 
on all the sheets!—helm there! steady, steady for 
your life! I’ll ten times girdle the unmeasured 
globe; yea and dive straight through it, but I’ll 
slay him yet!” 

“Great God! but for one single instant show 
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thyself,” cried Starbuck; “never never wilt thou 
capture him, old man.—In Jesus’ name no more 
of this, that’s worse than devil’s madness. Two 
days chased; twice stove to splinters; thy very 
leg once more snatched from under thee; thy evil 
shadow gone—all good angels mobbing thee with 
warnings:—what more wouldst thou have?— 
Shall we keep chasing this murderous fish till he 
swamps the last man? Shall we be dragged by 
him to the bottom of the sea? Shall we be towed 
by him to the infernal world? Oh, oh!—Impiety 
and blasphemy to hunt him more!” 

“Starbuck, of late I’ve felt strangely moved to 
thee; ever since that hour we both saw—thou 
know’st what, in one another’s eyes. But in this 
matter of the whale, be the front of thy face to me 
as the palm of this hand—a lipless unfeatured 
blank. Ahab is for ever Ahab, man. This whole 
act’s immutably decreed. ’Twas rehearsed by 
thee and me a billion years before this ocean 
rolled. Fool! I am the Fates’ lieutenant; I act 
under orders. Look thou, underling! that thou 
obeyest mine.—Stand round me, men. Yesee an 
old man cut down to the stump; leaning on a 
shivered lance; propped up on a lonely foot. ’Tis 
Ahab-——his body’s part; but Ahab’s soul’s a 
centipede, that moves upon a hundred legs. I feel 
strained, half stranded, as ropes that tow dis- 
masted frigates in a gale; and I may look so. But 
ere I break, ye’ll hear me crack; and till ye hear 
that, know that Ahab’s hawser tows his purpose 
yet. Believe ye, men, in the things called omens? 
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Then laugh aloud, and cry encore! For ere they 
drown, drowning things will twice rise to the sur- 
face; then rise again, to sink for evermore. So 
with Moby Dick—two days he’s floated—to- 
morrow will be the third. Aye, men, he’ll rise 
once more—but only to spout his last! D’ye feel 
brave men, brave?” 

“‘ As fearless fire,” cried Stubb. 

““And as mechanical,” muttered Ahab. Then 
as the men went forward, he muttered on:—‘‘The 
things called omens! And yesterday I talked 
the same to Starbuck there, concerning my broken 
boat. Oh! how valiantly I seek to drive out of 
others’ hearts what’s clinched so fast in mine!— 
The Parsee—the Parsee!—gone, gone? and he was 
to go before:—but still was to be seen again ere I 
could perish—How’s that?—There’s a riddle now 
might baffle all the lawyers backed by the ghosts 
of the whole line of judges:—like a hawk’s beak 
it pecks my brain. J’ll, I’ll solve it, though!” 

When dusk descended, the whale was still in 
sight to leeward. 

So once more the sail was shortened, and every- 
thing passed nearly as on the previous night; only, 
the sound of hammers, and the hum of the grind- 
stone was heard till nearly daylight, as the men 
toiled by lanterns in the complete and careful 
rigging of the spare boats and sharpening their 
fresh weapons for the morrow. Meantime, of the 
broken keel of Ahab’s wrecked craft the carpenter 
made him another leg; while still as on the night 
before, slouched Ahab stood fixed within his scut- 
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tle; his hid heliotrope glance anticipatingly gone 
backward on its dial; set due eastward for the 
earliest sun. 


The morning of the third day dawned fair and 
fresh, and once more the solitary night-man at 
the fore-masthead was relieved by crowds of the 
daylight lookouts, who dotted every mast and al- 
most every spar. 

““D’ye see him?” cried Ahab; but the whale was 
not yet in sight. 

“Tn his infallible wake, though; but follow that 
wake, that’s all. Helm there; steady, as thou 
goest, and hast been going. What a lovely day 
again! were it a new-made world, and made for a 
.summer-house to the angels, and this morning the 
first of its throwing open to them, a fairer day 
could not dawn upon that world. Here’s food for 
thought, had Ahab time to think, but Ahab never 
thinks; he only feels, feels, feels, that’s tingling 
enough for mortal man! to think’s audacity. God 
only has that right and privilege. Thinking is, or 
ought to be, a coolness and a calmness; and our 
poor hearts throb, and our poor brains beat too 
much for that. And yet, I’ve sometimes thought 
my brain was very calm—frozen calm, this old 
skull cracks so, like a glass in which the contents 
turn to ice, and shiver it. And still this hair is 
growing now; this moment growing, and heat must 
breed it; but no, it’s like that sort of common grass 
that will grow anywhere, between the earthly 
clefts of Greenland ice or in Vesuvius lava. How 
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the wild winds blow it; they whip it about me as 
the torn shreds of split sails lash the tossed ship 
they cling to. A vile wind that has no doubt 
blown ere this through prison corridors and cells, 
and wards of hospitals, and ventilated them, and 
now comes blowing hither as innocent as fleeces. 
Out upon it!—it’s tainted. Were I the wind, I’d 
blow no more on such a wicked, miserable world. 
I’d crawl somewhere to a cave, and slink there. 
And yet, ’tis a noble and heroic thing, the wind! 
who ever conquered it? In every fight it has the 
last and bitterest blow. Run tilting at it, and 
you but run through it. Ha! a coward wind that 
strikes stark naked men, but will not stand to 
. receive a single blow. Even Ahab is a braver 
thing—a nobler thing than thai. Would now the 
wind but had a body; but all the things that most 
exasperate and outrage mortal man, all these 
things are bodiless, but only bodiless as objects, 
not as agents. There’s a most special, a most 
cunning, oh, a most malicious difference! And 
yet, I say again, and swear it now, that there’s 
something all glorious and gracious in the wind. 
These warm Trade Winds, at least, that in the 
clear heavens blow straight on, in strong and stead- 
fast, vigorous mildness; and veer not from their 
mark, however the baser currents of the sea may 
turn and tack, and mightiest Mississippis of the 
land shift and swerve about, uncertain where to 
go at last. And by the eternal Poles! these same 
Trades that so directly blow my good ship on; 
these Trades, or something like them—something 
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so unchangeable, and full as strong, blow my 
keeled soul along! To it! Aloft there! What 
d’ye see?” 

“Nothing, sir.” 

“Nothing! and noon at hand! The doubloon 
goes a-begging! See the sun! Aye, aye, it must 
be so. I’ve oversailed him. How, got the start? 
Aye, he’s chasing me now; not I, him—that’s bad; 
I might have known it, too. Fool! the lines—the 
harpoons he’s towing. Aye, aye, I have run him 
by last night. About! about! Come down, all of 
ye, but the regular lookouts! Man the braces!” 

Steering as she had done, the wind had been 
somewhat on the Pequod’s quarter, so that now 
being pointed in the reverse direction, the braced 
ship sailed hard upon the breeze as she rechurned 
the cream in her own white wake. 

“Against the wind he now steers for the open 
jaw,’ murmured Starbuck to himself, as he coiled 
the new-hauled main-brace upon the rail. ‘‘God 
keep us, but already my bones feel damp within 
me, and from the inside wet my flesh. I mis- 
doubt me that I disobey my God in obeying 
him!’ 

“Stand by to sway me up!” cried Ahab, advanc- 
ing to the hempen basket. ‘‘We should meet him 
soon.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,”’ and straightway Starbuck did 
Ahab’s bidding, and once more Ahab swung on 
high. 

A whole hour now passed; gold-beaten out to 
ages. Time itself now held long breaths with 
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keen suspense. But at last, some three points off 
the weather-bow, Ahab descried the spout again, 
and instantly from the three mastheads three 
shrieks went up as if the tongues of fire had voiced 
it. 

“Forehead to forehead I meet thee, this third 
time, Moby Dick! On deck there!—brace sharper 
up; crowd her into the wind’s eye. He’s too far 
off to lower yet, Mr. Starbuck. The sails shake! 
Stand over that helmsman with a topmaul! So, 
so; he travels fast, and I must down. But let me 
have one more good round look aloft here at the 
sea; there’s time for that. An old, old sight, and 
yet somehow so young; aye, and not changed a 
wink since I first saw it, a boy, from the sandhills of 
Nantucket! The same!—the same!—the same to 
Noah as tome. There’s a soft shower to leeward. 
Such lovely leewardings! They must lead some- 
where—to something else than common land, more 
palmy than the palms. Leeward! the white whale 
goes that way; look to windward, then; the better - 
if the bitterer quarter. But good-bye, good-bye, 
old masthead! What’s this?—green? ay, tiny 
mosses in these warped cracks. No such green 
weather stains on Ahab’s head! There’s the 
difference now between man’s old age and mat- 
ter’s. But aye, old mast, we both grow old to- 
gether; sound in our hulls, though, are we not, 
my ship? Aye, minus a leg, that’s all. By 
heaven! this dead wood has the better of my live 
flesh every way. I can’t compare with it; and I’ve 
known some ships made of dead trees outlast the 
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lives of men made of the most vital stuff of vital 
fathers. What’s that he said? he should still go 
before me, my pilot; and yet to be seen again? 
But where? Shall I have eyes at the bottom of 
the sea, supposing I descend those endless stairs? 
and all night I’ve been sailing from him, wherever 
he did sink to. Aye, aye, like many more thou 
told’st direful truth as touching thyself, O Par- 
see; but, Ahab, there thy shot fell short. Good- 
bye, masthead—keep a good eye upon the whale, 
the while I’m gone. We'll talk to-morrow, nay, 
to-night, when the white whale lies down there, 
tied by head and tail.” 

He gave the word; and still gazing round him, 
was steadily lowered through the cloven blue air 
to the deck. 

In due time the boats were lowered; but as 
standing in his shallop’s stern, Ahab just hovered 
upon the point of the descent, he waved to the 
mate,—who held one of the tackle-ropes on deck— 
and bade him pause. 

“Starbuck!” 

Sir??? 

“‘For the third time my soul’s ship starts upon 
this voyage, Starbuck.” 

“Aye, sir, thou wilt have it so.” 

“Some ships sail from their ports, and ever 
afterwards are missing, Starbuck!” 

“Truth, sir: saddest truth.” 

“‘Some men die at ebb tide; some at low water; 
some at the full of the flood;—and I feel now like 
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a billow that’s all one crested comb, Starbuck. I 
am old;—shake hands with me, man.” 

Their hands met; their eyes fastened; Starbuck’s 
tears the glue. 

“Oh, my captain, my captain!—noble heart— 
go not—go not!—see, it’s a brave man that weeps; 
how great the agony of the persuasion then!’ 

“Lower away!’’—cried Ahab, tossing the mate’s 
arm from him. “Stand by the crew!” 

In an instant the boat was pulling round close 
under the stern. 

“The sharks! the sharks!”’ cried a voice from 
the low cabin-window there; ‘“‘O master, my mas- 
ter, come back!” 

But Ahab heard nothing; for his own voice was 
high-lifted then; and the boat leaped on. 

Yet the voice spake true; for scarce had he 
pushed from the ship, when numbers of sharks, 
seemingly rising from out the dark waters beneath 
the hull, maliciously snapped at the blades of the 
oars, every time they dipped in the water; and in 
this way accompanied the boat with their bites. 
It is a thing not uncommonly happening to the 
whale-boats in those swarming seas; the sharks at 
times apparently following, them in the same 
prescient way that vultures hover over the banners 
of marching regiments in theeast. But these were 
the first sharks that had been observed by the 
Pequod since the White Whale had been first 
descried; and whether it was that Ahab’s crew 
were all such tiger-yellow barbarians, and there- 
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fore their flesh more musky to the senses of the 
sharks—a matter sometimes well known to affect 
them,—however it was, they seemed to follow 
that one boat without molesting the others. 
“Heart of wrought steel!” murmured Starbuck, 
gazing over the side, and following with his eyes 
the receding boat—‘‘canst thou yet ring boldly to 
that sight?—lowering thy keel among ravening 
sharks, and followed by them, open-mouthed, to 
the chase; and this the critical third day?—For 
when three days flow together in one continuous 
intense pursuit; be sure the first is the morning, 
the second the noon, and the third the evening and 
the end of that thing—be that end what it may. 
Oh! my God! what is this that shoots through me, 
and leaves me so deadly calm, yet expectant,— 
fixed at the top ofashudder! Future things swim 
before me, as in empty outlines and skeletons, all 
the past is somehow grown dim. Mary, girl! 
thou fadest in pale glories behind me; boy! I seem 
to see but thy eyes grown wondrous blue. Strang- 
est problems of life seem clearing; but clouds sweep 
between—Is my journey’s end coming? My legs 
feel faint; like his who has footed it all day. Feel 
thy heart,—beats it yet?—Stir thyself, Starbuck! 
—stave it off—move, move! speak aloud!—Mast- 
head there! See ye my boy’s hand on the hill?— 
Crazed ;—aloft there!—keep thy keenest eye upon 
the boats:—mark well the whale!—Ho! again!— 
drive off that hawk! see! he pecks—he tears the 
vane’’—pointing to the red flag flying at the main 
truck—“‘Ha! he soars away with it!—Where’s 
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the old man now? sees’t thou that sight, oh Ahab! 
—shudder, shudder!” 

The boats had not gone very far, when by a 
signal from the mastheads—a downward pointed 
arm, Ahab knew that the whale had sounded; but 
intending to be near him at the next rising, he 
held on his way a little sideways from the vessel; 
the becharmed crew maintaining the profoundest 
silence, as the head-beat waves hammered and 
hammered against the opposing bow. 

“Drive, drive in your nails, oh ye waves! to 
their uttermost heads drive them in! ye but strike 
a thing without a lid; and no coffin and no hearse 
can be mine:—and hemp only can kill me! Ha! 
ha!’’ 

Suddenly the waters around them slowly swelled 
in broad circles; then quickly upheaved, as if side- 
ways sliding from a submerged berg of ice, swiftly 
rising to the surface. A low rumbling sound was 
heard; a subterraneous hum; and then all held 
their breaths; as bedraggled with trailing ropes, 
and harpoons, and lances, a vast form shot length- 
wise, but obliquely from the sea. Shrouded in a 
thin drooping veil of mist, it hovered for a moment 
in the rainbowed air; and then fell swamping back 
into the deep. Crushed thirty feet upwards, the 
waters flashed for an instant like heaps of foun- 
tains, then brokenly sank in a shower of flakes, 
leaving the circling surface creamed like new milk 
round the marble trunk of the whale. 

“Give way!” cried Ahab to the oarsmen, and the 
boats darted forward to the attack; but maddened 
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by yesterday’s fresh irons that corroded in him, 
Moby Dick seemed combinedly possessed by all 
the angels that fell from heaven. The wide tiers 
of welded tendons overspreading his broad white 
forehead, beneath the transparent skin, looked 
knitted together; as head on, he came churning his 
tail among the boats; and once more flailed them 
apart; spilling out the irons and lances from the 
two mates’ boats, and dashing in one side of the 
upper part of their bows, but leaving Ahab’s al- 
most without a scar. 

While Daggoo and Queequeg were stopping the 
strained planks; and as the whale swimming out 
from them, turned, and showed one entire flank 
as he shot by them again; at that moment a quick 
cry went up. Lashed round and round to the 
fish’s back; pinioned in the turns upon turns in 
which, during the past night, the whale had reeled 
the involutions of the lines around him, the half- 
torn body of the Parsee was seen; his sable raiment 
frayed to shreds; his distended eyes turned full 
upon old Ahab. 

The harpoon dropped from his hand. 

“Befooled, befooled!’’—drawing in a long lean 
breath—‘“‘Aye, Parsee! I see thee again.—Aye, 
and thou goest before; and this, tr7s then is the 
hearse that thou didst promise. But I hold thee 
to the last letter of thy word. Where is the 
second hearse? Away, mates, to the ship! those 
boats are useless now; repair them if ye can in 
time, and return to me; if not, Ahab is enough to 
die—Down, men! the first thing that but offers to 
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jump from this boat I stand in, that thing I har- 
poon. Ye are not other men, but my arms and 
my legs; and so obey me.—Where’s the whale? 
gone down again?”’ 

But he looked too nigh the boat; for as if bent 
upon escaping with the corpse he bore, and as if 
the particular place of the last encounter had been 
but a stage in his leeward voyage, Moby Dick was 
now again steadily swimming forward; and had 
almost passed the ship,—which thus far had been 
sailing in the contrary direction to him, though for 
the present her headway had been stopped. He 
seemed swimming with his utmost velocity, and 
now only intent upon pursuing his own straight 
path in the sea. 
kee ‘Oh! Ahab,” cried Starbuck, “not too late is it, 
even now, the third day, to desist. See! Moby 
Dick seeks thee not. It is thou, thou, that madly 
seekest him!’’s " 

Setting sail to the rising wind, the lonely boat 
was swiftly impelled to leeward, by both oars and 
canvas. And at last when Ahab was sliding by 
the vessel, so near as plainly to distinguish Star- 
buck’s face as he leaned over the rail, he hailed 
him to turn the vessel about, and follow him, not 
too swiftly, at a judicious interval. Glancing up- 
wards, he saw Tashtego, Queequeg, and Daggoo, 
eagerly mounting to the three mastheads; while 
the oarsmen were rocking in the two staved boats 
which had just been hoisted to the side, and were 
busily at work in repairing them. One after the 
other, through the port-holes, as he sped, he also 
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caught flying glimpses of Stubb and Flask, busying 
themselves on deck among bundles of new irons 
and lances. As he saw all this; as he heard the 
hammers in the broken boats; far other hammers 
seemed driving a nail into his heart. But he ral- 
lied. And now marking that the vane or flag 
was gone from the main masthead, he shouted to 
Tashtego, who had just gained that perch, to de- 
scend again for another flag, and a hammer and 
nails, and so nail it to the mast. « 

Whether fagged by the three days’ running 
chase, and the resistance to his swimming in the 
knotted hamper he bore; or whether it was some 
latent deceitfulness and malice in him: whichever 
was true, the White Whale’s way now began to 
abate, as it seemed, from the boat so rapidly near- 
ing him once more; though indeed the whale’s last 
start had not been so long a one as before. And 
still as Ahab glided over the waves the unpitying 
sharks accompanied him; and so pertinaciously 
stuck to the boat; and so continually bit at the 
plying oars, that the blades became jagged and 
crunched, and left small splinters in the sea, at al- 
most every dip. 

“Heed them not! those teeth but give new row- 
locks to your oars. Pull on! ’tis the better rest, 
the shark’s jaw than the yielding water.” 

“But at every bite, sir, the thin blades grow 
smaller and smaller!’’ 

“They will last long enough! pull on!—But who 
can tell’’—he muttered—‘“‘whether these sharks 
swim to feast on a whale or on Ahab?—But pull 
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on! Aye, all alive, now—we near him. The 
helm! take the helm; let me pass,’’—and so saying, 
two of the oarsmen helped him forward to the 
bows of the still flying boat. 

At length as the craft was cast to one side, and 
ran ranging along with the White Whale’s flank, 
he seemed strangely cblivious of its advance—as 
the whale sometimes will—and Ahab was fairly 
within the smoky mountain mist, which, thrown 
off from the whale’s spout, curled round his great, 
Monadnock hump. He was even thus close to 
him; when, with body arched back, and both arms 
lengthwise high-lifted to the poise, he darted his 
fierce iron, and his far fiercer curse into the hated 
whale. As both steel and curse sank to the socket, 
as if sucked into a morass, Moby Dick sideways 
writhed; spasmodically rolled his nigh flank 
against the bow, and, without staving a hole in it, 
so suddenly canted the boat over, that had it not 
been for the elevated part of the gunwale to which 
he then clung, Ahab would once more have been 
tossed into the sea. As it was, three of the oars- 
men—who foreknew not the precise instant of the 
dart, and were therefore unprepared for its effects 
—these were flung out; but so fell, that, in an 
instant two of them clutched the gunwale again, 
and rising to its level on a combing wave, hurled 
themselves bodily in board again; the third man 
helplessly drooping astern, but still afloat and 
swimming. 

Almost simultaneously, with a mighty volition 
of ungraduated, instantaneous swiftness, the White 
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Whale darted through the weltering sea. But 
when Ahab cried out to the steersman to take new 
turns with the line, and hold it so; and commanded 
the crew to turn round on their seats, and tow the 
boat up to the mark; the moment the treacherous 
line felt that double strain and tug, it snapped in 
the empty air! 

“What breaksinme? Some sinew cracks!—’tis 
whole again; oars! oars! Burst in upon him!” 

Hearing the tremendous rush of the sea-crashing 
boat, the whale wheeled round to present his blank 
forehead at bay; but in that evolution, catching 
sight of the nearing black hull of the ship; seem- 
ingly seeing in it the source of all his persecutions; 
bethinking it—it may be—a larger and nobler foe; 
of a sudden, he bore down upon its advancing 
prow, smiting his jaws amid fiery showers of foam. 

Ahab staggered; his hand smote his forehead. 
“‘T grow blind; hands! stretch out before me that 
I may yet grope my way. Is’t nigh?” 

“The whale! The ship!’ cried the cringing 
oarsmen. 

“Oars! oars! Slope downwards to thy depths, 
O sea, that ere it be for ever too late, Ahab may 
slide this last, last time upon his mark! I see: 
the ship! the ship! Dash on, my men! Will ye 
not save my ship?” 

But as the oarsmen violently forced their boat 
through the sledge-hammering seas, the before 
whale-smitten bow-ends of two planks burst 
through, and in an instant almost, the temporarily 
disabled boat lay nearly level with the waves; its. 
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half-wading, splashing crew, trying hard to stop 
the gap and bale out the pouring water. 

Meantime, for that one beholding instant, Tash- 
tego’s masthead hammer remained suspended in 
his hand; and the red flag, half-wrapping him as 
withia plaid, then streamed itself straight out from 
him, as his own forward-flowing heart; while 
Starbuck and Stubb, standing upon the bowsprit 
beneath, caught sight of the down-coming monster 
just as soon as he. 

“The whale, the whale! Up helm, up helm! 
Oh, all ye sweet powers of air, now hug me close! 
Let not Starbuck die, if die he must, in a wo- 
man’s fainting fit: Up helm, I say—ye fools, the 
jaw! the jaw! Is this the end of all my bursting 
prayers? all my life-long fidelities? Oh, Ahab, 
Ahab, lo, thy work. Steady! helmsman, steady. 
Nay, nay! Up helm again! Heturns to meet us! 
Oh, his unappeasable brow drives on towards one, 
whose duty tells him he cannot depart. My 
God, stand by me now! 

“Stand not by me, but stand under me, who- 
ever you are that will now help Stubb; for Stubb, 
too, sticks here. I grin at thee, thou grinning 
whale! Whoever helped Stubb, or kept Stubb 
awake, but Stubb’s own unwinking eye? And 
now poor Stubb goes to bed upon a mattress that 
is all too soft; would it were stuffed with brush- 
wood! I grin at thee, thou grinning whale! 
Look ye, sun, moon, and stars! I call ye assassins 
of as good a fellow as ever spouted up his ghost. 
For all that, I would yet ring glasses with ye, 
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would ye but hand the cup! Oh, oh, oh, oh! thou 
grinning whale, but there’ll be plenty of gulping 
soon! Why fly ye not, O, Ahab? For me, off 
shoes and jacket to it, let Stubb die in his drawers! 
A most mouldy and over-salted death, though;— 
cherries! cherries! cherries! Oh, Flask, for one 
red cherry ere we die!”’ 

‘“‘Cherries? I only wish that we were where 
they grow. Oh, Stubb, IJ hope my poor mother’s 
drawn my part-pay ere this; if not, few coppers 
will come to her now, for the voyage is up.” 

From the ship’s bows, nearly all the seamen 
now hung inactive; hammers, bits of plank, lances, 
and harpoons, mechanically retained in their 
hands, just as they had darted from their various 
employments; all their enchanted eyes intent upon 
the whale, which from side to side strangely vi- 
brating his predestinating head, sent a broad band 
of overspreading semicircular foam before him as. 
he rushed. Retribution, swift vengeance, eter- 
nal malice were in his whole aspect, and spite of 
all that mortal man could do, the solid white but- 
tress of his forehead smote the ship’s starboard 
bow, till men and timbers reeled. Some fell flat 
upon their faces. Like dislodged trucks, the 
heads of the harpooners aloft shook on their bull- 
like necks. Through the breach, they heard the 
waters pour, as mountain torrents down a flume. 

“The ship! The hearse!—the second hearse!’ 
cried Ahab from the boat; “its wood could only 
be American!” 

Diving beneath the settling ship, the Whale 
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ran quivering along its keel; but turning under 
water, swiftly shot to the surface again, far off the 
other bow, but within a few yards of Ahab’s 
boat, where, for a time, he lay quiescent. 

“TI turn my body from the sun. What ho, 
Tashtego! let me hear thy hammer. Oh! ye three 
unsurrendered spires of mine; thou uncracked keel; 
and only god-bullied hull; thou firm deck, and 
haughty helm, and Pole-pointed prow,—death- 
glorious ship! must ye then perish, and without 
me? Am I cut off from the last fond pride of 
meanest shipwrecked captains? Oh, lonely death 
on lonely life! Oh, now I feel my topmost great- 
ness lies in my topmost grief. Ho, ho! from all 
your furthest bounds, pour ye now in, ye bold bil- 
lows of my whole foregone life, and top this one 
piled comber of my death! ‘Towards thee I roll, 
thou all-destroying but unconquering whale; to 
the last I grapple with thee; from hell’s heart I 
stab at thee; for hate’s sake I spit my last breath 
at thee. Sink all coffins and all hearses to one 
common pool! and since neither can be mine let 
me then tow to pieces, while still chasing thee, 
though tied to thee, thou damned whale! Thus, 
I give up the spear!” 

The harpoon was darted; the stricken whale 
flew forward; with igniting velocity the line ran 
through the groove; ran foul. Ahab stopped to 
clear it; he did clear it; but the flying turn caught 
him round the neck, and voicelessly as Turkish 
mutes bow-string their victim, he was shot out of 
the boat, ere the crew knew he was gone. Next 
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instant, the heavy eyesplice in the rope’s final end 
flew out of the stark-empty tub, knocked down an 
oarsman, and smiting the sea, disappeared in its 
depths. 

For an instant, the tranced boat’s crew stood 
still; thenturned. ‘“‘Theship? Great God, where 
is the ship? Soon they through dim, bewil- 
dering mediums saw her sidelong fading phan- 
tom, as in the gaseous Fata Morgana; only the 
uppermost masts out of water; while fixed by in- 
fatuation, or fidelity, or fate, to their once lofty 
perches, the pagan harpooners still maintained 
their sinking lookouts on the sea. And now, con- 
centric circles seized the lone boat itself, and all 
its crew, and each floating oar, and every lance- 
pole, and spinning, animate and inanimate, all 
round and round in one vortex, carried the smallest 
chip of the Pequod out of sight. 

But as the last whelmings intermixingly poured 
themselves over the sunken head of the Indian 
at the mainmast, leaving a few inches of the erect 
spar yet visible, together with long streaming 
yards of the flag, which calmly undulated, with 
ironical coincidings, over the destroying billows 
they almost touched;—at that instant, a red arm 
and a hammer hovered backwardly uplifted in the 
open air, in the act of nailing the flag faster and 
yet faster to the subsiding spar. A sky-hawk 
that tauntingly had followed the main-truck 
downwards from its natural home among the stars, 
pecking at the flag, and incommoding Tashtego 
there; this bird now chanced to intercept its broad 
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fluttering wing between the hammer and the wood; 
and simultaneously feeling that ethereal thrill, the 
submerged savage beneath, in his death-gasp, 
kept his hammer frozen there; and so the bird of 
heaven, with unearthly shrieks, and his imperial 
beak thrust upwards, and his whole captive form 
folded in the flag of Ahab, went down with his 
ship, which, like Satan, would not sink to hell 
till she had dragged a living part of heaven along 
with her, and helmeted herself with it. 

Now small fowls flew screaming over the yet 
yawning gulf; a sullen white surf beat against its 
steep sides; then all collapsed, and the great 
shroud of the sea rolled on as it rolled five thousand 
years ago. 
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THE LOVE LETTERS OF SMITH 


HEN the little seamstress had climbed to 

her room in the story over the top story of 
the great brick tenement-house in which she lived, 
she was quite tired out. If you do not understand 
what a story over a top story is, you must remem- 
ber that there are no limits to human greed, 
and hardly any to the height of tenement-houses. 
When the man who owned that seven-story tene- 
ment found that he could rent another floor, he 
found no difficulty in persuading the guardians of 
our building laws to let him clap another story on 
the roof, like a cabin on the deck of a ship; and in 
the southeasterly of the four apartments on this 
floor the little seamstress lived. You could just 
see the top of her window from the street—the 
huge cornice that had capped the original front, 
and that served as her window-sill now, quite hid 
all the lower part of the story on top of the top 
story. 

The little seamstress was scarcely thirty years 
old, but she was such an old-fashioned little body 
in so many of her looks and ways that I had al- 
most spelled her sempstress, after the fashion of 
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our grandmothers. She had been a comely body, 
too; and would have been still if she had not been 
thin and pale and anxious-eyed. 

She was tired out to-night because she had 
been working hard all day for a lady who lived far 
up in the “new Wards” beyond Harlem River, 
and after the long journey home she had to climb 
seven flights of tenement-house stairs. She was 
too tired, both in body and in mind, to cook the 
two little chops she had brought home. She 
would save them for breakfast, she thought. So 
she made herself a cup of tea on the miniature 
stove, and ate a slice of dry bread with it. It 
was too much trouble to make toast. 

But after dinner she watered her flowers. She 
was never too tired for that; and the six pots of 
geraniums that caught the south sun on the top 
of the cornice did their best to repay her. Then 
she sat down in her rocking-chair by the window 
and looked out. Her aerie was high above all 
the other buildings, and she could look across 
some low roofs opposite and see the farther end of 
Tompkins Square, with its sparse spring green 
showing faintly through the dusk. The eternal 
roar of the city floated up to her and vaguely 
troubled her. She was a country girl, and, al- 
though she had lived for ten years in New York, 
she had never grown used to that ceaseless mur- 
mur. To-night she felt the languor of the new 
season as well as the heaviness of physical ex- 
haustion. She was almost too tired to go to bed. 

She thought of the hard day done and the hard 
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day to be begun after the night spent on the hard 
little bed. She thought of the peaceful days in 
the country, when she taught school in the Massa- 
chusetts village where she was born. She thought 
of a hundred small slights that she had to bear 
from people better fed than bred. She thought 
of the sweet green fields that she rarely saw nowa- 
days. She thought of the long journey forth and 
back that must begin and end her morrow’s work, 
and she wondered if her employer would think to 
offer to pay her fare. Then she pulled herself 
together. She must think of more agreeable 
things, or she could not sleep. And as the only 
agreeable things she had to think about were her 
flowers, she looked at the garden on top of the 
cornice. 

A peculiar gritting noise made her look down, 
and she saw a cylindrical object, that glittered in 
the twilight, advancing in an irregular and uncer- 
tain manner toward her flower-pots. Looking 
closer, she saw that it was a pewter beer-mug, 
which somebody in the next apartment was push- 
ing with a two-foot rule. On top of the beer-mug 
was a piece of paper, and on this paper was writ- 
ten, in a sprawling, half-formed hand: 


porter 
pleas excuse the libberty And 
drink tt. 


The seamstress started up in terror and shut 
the window. She remembered that there was a 
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man in the next apartment. She had seen him 
on the stairs on Sundays. He seemed a grave, 
decent person; but—he must be drunk. She sat 
down on her bed, all a-tremble. Then she rea- 
soned with herself. The man was drunk, that was 
all. He probably would not annoy her further. 
And if he did, she had only to retreat to Mrs. 
Mulvaney’s apartment in the rear, and Mr. Mul- 
vaney, who was a highly respectable man and 
worked in a boiler-shop, would protect her. So 
being a poor woman—who had already had oc- 
casion to excuse—and refuse—two or three 
“‘liberties”’ of like sort, she had made up her mind 
to go to bed like a reasonable seamstress, and she 
did. She was rewarded, for when her light was 
out she could see in the moonlight that the two- 
foot rule appeared again, with one joint bent back, 
hitched itself into the mug handle and withdrew 
the mug. 

The next day was a hard one for the little seam- 
stress, and she hardly thought of the affair of the 
night before until the same hour had come and 
she sat once more by her window. Then she 
smiled at the remembrance. 

“Poor fellow,”’ she said in her charitable heart, 
“T’ve no doubt he’s awfully ashamed of it now. 
Perhaps he was never tipsy before. Perhaps he 
didn’t know there was a lone woman in here to 
be frightened.” 

Just then she heard a gritting sound. She 
looked down. ‘The pewter pot was in front of her, 
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and the two-foot rule was slowly retiring. On the 
pot was a piece of paper, and on the paper was: 


porter 
good for the health 
it makes meet 


This time the little seamstress shut her window 
with a bang of indignation. The color rose to her 
pale cheeks. She thought that she would go 
down to see the janitor at once. Then she re- 
membered the seven flights of stairs and she re- 
solved to see the janitor in the morning. Then 
she went to bed and saw the mug drawn back 
just as it had been drawn back the night before. 

The morning came, but somehow the seamstress 
did not care to complain to the janitor. She 
hated to make trouble—and the janitor might 
think—and—and—well, if the wretch did it again, 
she would speak to him herself and that would 
settle it. 

And so, on the next night, which was a Thurs- 
day, the little seamstress sat down by her window, 
resolved to settle the matter. And she had not 
sat there long, rocking in the creaking little rock- 
ing-chair which she had brought with her from her 
old home, when the pewter pot hove in sight, with 
a piece of paper on the top. 

This time the legend read: 


Perhaps you are afrade 7 will 
adress you 
zam not that kind 
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The seamstress did not quite know whether to 
laugh or to cry. But she felt that the time had 
come for speech. She leaned out of her window 
and addressed the twilight heaven. 

“Mr.—Mr.—sir—I—will you please put your 
head out of the window so that I can speak to 
you?”’ 

The silence of the other room was undisturbed. 
The seamstress drew back, blushing. But before 
she could nerve herself for another attack, a 
piece of paper appeared on the end of the two- 
foot rule. 

when 1 Say a thing 2 
mean ut 

1 have Sed 1 would not 
Adress you and % 
Will not 

What was the little seamstress to do? She 
stood by the window and thought hard about it. 
Should she complain to the janitor? But the 
creature was perfectly respectful. No doubt he 
meant to be kind. He certainly was kind, to 
waste these pots of porter on her. She remem- 
bered the last time—and the first—that she had 
drunk porter. It was at home, when she was a 
young girl, after she had had the diphtheria. She 
remembered how good it was, and how it had given 
her back her strength. And without one thought 
of what she was doing, she lifted the pot of porter 
and took one little reminiscent sip—two little 
reminiscent sips—and became aware of her utter 
fall and defeat. She blushed now as she had never 
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blushed before, put the pot down, closed the 
window, and fled to her bed like a deer to the 
woods. 

And when the porter arrived the next night, 
bearing the simple appeal: 


Don’t be afrade of it 
drink i all 


the little seamstress arose and grasped the pot 
firmly by the handle and poured its contents 
over the earth around her largest geranium. 
She poured the contents out to the last drop, 
and then she dropped the pot and ran back and 
sat on her bed and cried, with her face hid in 
her hands. 

“‘Now,” she said to herself, ‘‘you’ve done it! 
And you’re just as nasty and hard-hearted and 
suspicious and mean as—as pusley!”’ 

And she wept to think of her hardness of heart. 
“‘He will never give me a chance to say I am 
sorry,’ she thought. And, really, she might have 
spoken kindly to the poor man and told him that 
she was much obliged to him, but that he really 
mustn’t ask her to drink porter with him. 

“But it’s all over and done now,” she said 
to herself as she sat at her window on Saturday 
night. And then she looked at the cornice and 
saw the faithful little pewter pot traveling slowly 
toward her. 

She was conquered. This act of Christian for- 
bearance was too much for her kindly spirit. 
She read the inscription on the paper: 
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porter 1s good for Flours 
but better for Fokes 


and she lifted the pot to her lips, which were not 
half so red as her cheeks, and took a good hearty, 
grateful draft. 

She sipped in thoughtful silence after this first 
plunge, and presently she was surprised to find 
the bottom of the pot in full view. 

On the table at her side a few pearl buttons 
were screwed up in a bit of white paper. She 
untwisted the paper and smoothed it out, and 
wrote in tremulous hand—she could write a very 
neat hand— 


Thanks 


This she laid on the top of the pot, and in a 
moment the bent two-foot rule appeared and drew 
the mail-carriage home. Then she sat still, en- 
joying the warm glow of the porter, which seemed 
to have permeated her entire being with a heat 
that was not at all like the unpleasant and op- 
pressive heat of the atmosphere, an atmosphere 
heavy with the spring damp. A gritting on the 
tin aroused her. A piece of paper lay under her 
eyes. 

fine growing weather 
Smith 
it said. 

Now it is unlikely that in the whole round and 
range of conversational commonplaces there was 
one other greeting that could have induced the 
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seamstress to continue the exchange of communica- 
tions. But this simple and homely phrase touched 
her country heart. What did “growing weather” 
matter to the toilers in this waste of brick and 
mortar? This stranger must be, like herself, a 
country-bred soul, longing for the new green and 
the upturned brown mold of the country fields. 
She took up the paper and wrote under the first 
message: 


Fine 


But that seemed curt; for she added: “for” 
what? She did not know. At last in despera- 
tion she put down potatoes. The piece of paper 
was withdrawn and came back with an addition: 


Too mist for potatoes. 


And when the little seamstress had read this 
and grasped the fact that m-v-s-t represented 
the writer’s pronunciation of “‘moist,’’ she laughed 
softly to herself. Aman whose mind at sucha time 
was seriously bent upon potatoes was not a man 
to be feared. She found a sheet of note-paper, and 
wrote: 


I lived in a small village before I came to New 
York, but I am afraid I do not know much about 
farming. Are you a farmer? 


The answer came: 


have ben most Every thing 
farmed a Spel in Maine 
Smith 
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As she read this, the seamstress heard a church 
clock strike nine. 

“Bless me, is it so late?’’ she cried, and she 
hurriedly penciled Good-night, thrust the paper 
out, and closed the window. But a few minutes 
later, passing by, she saw yet another bit of paper 
on the cornice, fluttering in the evening breeze. 
It said only good nite, and after a moment’s hesi- 
tation the little seamstress took it in and gave it 
shelter. 


After this they were the best of friends. Every 
evening the pot appeared, and while the seam- 
stress drank from it at her window, Mr. Smith 
drank from its twin at his; and notes were ex- 
changed as rapidly as Mr. Smith’s early education 
permitted. They told each other their histories, 
and Mr. Smith’s was one of travel and variety, 
which he seemed to consider quite a matter of 
course. He had followed the sea, he had farmed, 
he had been a logger and a hunter in the Maine 
woods. Now he was foreman of an East River 
lumber-yard, and he was prospering. Ina year or 
two he would have enough laid by to go home to 
Bucksport and buy a share in a ship-building busi- 
ness. All this dribbled out in the course of a 
jerky but variegated correspondence, in which 
autobiographic details were mixed with reflections, 
moral and philosophical. 

A few samples will give an idea of Mr. Smith’s 
style: 
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4 was one trip to van demens 
land 


To which the seamstress replied: 
It must have been very interesting. 
But Mr. Smith disposed of this subject very 
briefly: 
at wornt 


Further he vouchsafed: 


1 seen a chinese cook in 
hong kong could cook flapjacks 
like your M other 


a mishnery that sells Rum 
is the menest of Gods crechers 


a bulfite is not what it is 
cract up to Be 


the dagos are wussen the 

brutes 

tam 6 12 

but my Father was 6 foot 4 

The seamstress had taught school one winter, 

and she could not refrain from making an attempt 
to reform Mr. Smith’s orthography. One eve- 
ning, in answer to this communication: 


i killed a Bare in M aune 600 
lbs. warght 


she wrote: 
Isn’t it generally spelled Bear? 
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but she gave up the attempt when he responded: 


a bare 1s a mene animle any 
way you spel him 


The spring wore on, and the summer came, and 
still the evening drink and the evening correspond- 
ence brightened the close of each day for the 
little seamstress. And the draft of porter put 
her to sleep each night, giving her a calmer rest 
than she had ever known during her stay in the 
noisy city; and it began, moreover, to make a little 
““meet’’ for her. And then the thought that she 
was going to have an hour of pleasant companion- 
ship somehow gave her courage to cook and eat 
her little dinner, however tired she was. The 
seamstress’s cheeks began to blossom with the 
June roses. 

And all this time Mr. Smith kept his vow of 
silence unbroken, though the seamstress some- 
times tempted him with little ejaculations and 
exclamations to which he might have responded. 
He was silent and invisible. Only the smoke of 
his pipe, and the clink of his mug as he sat it 
down on the cornice, told her that a living, ma- 
terial Smith was her correspondent. They never 
met on the stairs, for their hours of coming and 
going did not coincide. Once or twice they passed 
each other in the street—but Mr. Smith looked 
straight ahead of him, about a foot over her head. 
The little seamstress thought he was a very fine- 
looking man, with his six feet one and three- 
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quarters and his thick brown beard. Most people 
would have called him plain. 

Once she spoke to him. She was coming home 
one summer evening, and a gang of corner loafers 
stopped her and demanded money to buy beer, as 
is their custom. Before she had time to be fright- 
ened, Mr. Smith appeared—whence, she knew not 
—scattered the gang like chaff, and collaring two 
of the human hyenas, kicked them, with deliber- 
ate, ponderous, alternate kicks, until they writhed 
in ineffable agony. When he let them crawl away 
she turned to him and thanked him warmly, look- 
ing very pretty now, with the color in her cheeks. 
But Mr. Smith answered no word. He stared 
over her head, grew red in the face, fidgeted ner- 
vously, but held his peace until his eyes fell on a 
rotund Teuton passing by. 

“Say, Dutchy!” he roared. 

The German stood aghast. 

“T ain’t got nothing to write with!” thundered 
Mr. Smith, looking him in the eye. And then the 
man of his word passed on his way. 

And so the summer went on, and the two cor- 
respondents chatted silently from window to win- 
dow, hid from sight of all the world below by the 
friendly cornice. And they looked out over the 
roof and saw the green of Tompkins Square grow 
darker and dustier as the months went on. 

Mr. Smith was given to Sunday trips into the 
suburbs, and he never came back without a bunch 
of daisies or black-eyed Susans or, later, asters or 
goldenrod for the little seamstress. Sometimes, 
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with a sagacity rare in his sex, he brought her a 
whole plant, with fresh loam for potting. 

He gave her also a reel in a bottle, which, he 
wrote, he had “maid” himself, and some coral 
and a dried flying-fish that was somewhat fearful 
to look upon, with its swordlike fins and its hollow 
eyes. At first she could not go to sleep with that 
flying-fish hanging on the wall. 

But he surprised the little seamstress very much 
one cool September evening, when he shoved this 
letter along the cornice: 


Respected and Honored Madam: 

Having long and vainly sought an opportunity 
to convey to you the expression of my sentiments, 
I now avail myself of the privilege of epistolary 
communication to acquaint you with the fact that 
the Emotions, which you have raised in my breast, 
are those which should point to Connubial Love 
and Affection rather than to simple Friendship. 
In short, Madam, I have the Honor to approach 
you with a Proposal, the acceptance of which will 
fill me with ecstatic Gratitude, and enable me to 
extend to you those Protecting Cares, which the 
Matrimonial Bond makes at once the Duty and 
the Privilege of him, who would, at no distant 
date, lead to the Hymeneal Altar one whose charms 
and virtues should suffice to kindle its Flames, 
without extraneous Aid. 

I remain, Dear Madam, 
Your Humble Servant and 
Ardent Adorer, J. Smith. 


The little seamstress gazed at this letter a long 
time. Perhaps she was wondering in what 
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Ready Letter-Writer of the last century Mr. 
Smith had found his form. Perhaps she was 
amazed at the results of his first attempt at 
punctuation. Perhaps she was thinking of some- 
thing else, for there were tears in her eyes and a 
smile on her small mouth. 

But it must have been a long time, and Mr. 
Smith must have grown nervous, for presently 
another communication came along the line where 
the top of the cornice was worn smooth. It read: 


If not understood will you 
marry me 


The little seamstress seized a piece of paper 
and wrote: 


If I say Yes, will you speak to me? 


Then she rose and passed it out to him, leaning 
out of the window, and their faces met. 
HENRY CUYLER BUNNER. 


AUGUST 3 
SARAH BERNHARDT 


ING half a century ago the actress, still 
in the triumphant insolence of youth, was 
lifted by a unanimous show of hands to her pin- 
nacle, and through the years her right to it has 
never been questioned. She stood alone and un- 
challenged, La Grande Sarah. The traditions of 
her supremacy constantly hardened, and to have 
dethroned her at any moment, or for any reason, 
would have been almost to drag down the drama 
itself. By what means did she attain her place 
and achieve her fame; by what merits did she re- 
tain the one and sustain the other? These are 
questions to which the biographer will address 
himseif, and the answers will traverse the whole 
ground. 

Sarah has herself revealed much of her varie- 
gated childhood, at first stamped with the pinch of 
poverty, shadowed by some undefined trouble, un- 
disciplined by parental control. 

Like that of many famous men and women, her 
early life was a struggle, and one in which her 
fighting propensities quickly asserted themselves. 
She seemed to have willed her end, and she cer- 
tainly willed her means. The methods by which, 
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single-handed, she was apt to carry her points show 
a fixity of purpose, a courage in enterprise and a 
buoyancy in breasting difficulties in themselves 
all-sufficient to ensure success. ‘‘What does it 
matter where I was born?” she said to an impor- 
tunate questioner: ‘‘What does matter is where 
and how I shall die.”” Not that Sarah was ever 
at any pains to conceal the place of her birth in 
the Rue de l’Ecole de Médécine or to be reticent 
about the circumstances of her youth; the mother 
who roamed the world, but came back to be adored 
to the end by the wayward child; the nebulous 
father of whom the child speaks with affection, 
but who took his paternal duties very lightly; the 
Jewish grandmother, who took her religion very 
seriously; the aunts who alternately petted and 
snubbed their niece; the long sojourn with the 
nurse; the young sister to whom the elder was a 
little mother; the school she hated, and the con- 
vent she learnt to love, and where—in the presence 
of the Archbishop of Paris'—occurred her first 
appearance on any stage; the rescue of a little 
comrade from drowning; the late baptism into the 
Catholic Church;. Mademoiselle Caroline, who 
punished her with a ruler, and to whom in later 
life she was able to administer a hearty snub; 
Meére St. Sophie, who coaxed her, and cried over 
her, and altogether fascinated her; the pleurisy 
which so nearly nipped her career in the bud; the 
fits of passion and fevers of remorse, all woven 
together to make up an experience unlike the lot 
_ ‘Mgr. Sibour, who a few months later was foully murdered. 
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of most children, but, perhaps, no bad training for 
a career in which strength of will and self-reliance 
were to be the main buttresses. © 


Of many actresses it has been said that they 
have hesitated to choose between the cloister and 
the stage. It is not quite certain how real was 
the girlish desire, of which in late life Sarah often 
spoke, to take the veil, or how far it was the in- 
fiuence of the Duc de Morny, that curious friend 
of the family, which propelled her toward the 
theater as a profession. From the very begin- 
ning the drama seems to have beckoned to her, 
and her inclinations were all, and always, to obey 
the summons. A visit to the Théatre Francais 
to witness ‘‘Britannicus”’ and “ Amphitryon”— 
a rather heavy programme for a girl in her teens 
—and the tears which she shed in sympathy with 
Alcimene, seem to have determined her; there was 
no further question of her “‘getting”’ to a nunnery. 
She would be an actress, and her family and 
friends, perhaps scenting her future, bombarded 
her with Racine and Corneille, with Moliére and 
Delavigne. She accepted the volumes, but did 
not even cut them, preferring to commit La Fon- 
taine to memory. She was taken to see M. 
Auber, the gentle, refined, and scholarly Director 
of the Conservatoire. He warned her, somewhat 
unnecessarily, never to allow herself to get stout, 
urged her to open her O’s and roll her R’s, told her 
that in her new life she must be serious as well 
as happy, and arranged for her examination a 
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month later. The crucial day came, and was to 
mark the first of her conquests. 

For admission into the Conservatoire, it was 
laid down that the candidates should propose two 
comedy scenes, one of which would be selected by 
the Directors for enactment. Sarah was asked 
what she wished to play. The reply was that she 
would recite ‘‘Les Deux Pigeons.”’ ‘“‘Mais Made- 
morselle, on joue; on ne dit pas des fables,’ was the 
official exhortation. “Je vais dire ‘Les Deux 
Pigeons,’’’ insisted Sarah, but in a voice so ar- 
resting that the elder of the Directors, her friend, 
M. Auber, was moved to murmur, “‘ Laissez donc 
dire.’ Emotion may have rendered the voice 
specially liquid, determination to be heard may 
have imparted extra resonance, anyhow, so pure 
was the diction, so exquisite were the cooing 
tones, that the Committee surrendered at dis- 
cretion; precedent was set aside, and “‘Mademoi- 
selle, vous étes admise’’ fell on ears that, truth to 
tell, expected nothing else. 


On the 1st September, 1862—more than sixty 
years before her last appearance—the posters of 
the Comédie Francaise announced the début of 
Sarah Bernhardt as Iphigénie. At the Conser- 
vatoire she had passed a good examination in 
tragedy. She had won a second prize in comedy. 
She had found a friend in the Minister of Fine 
Arts, and an advocate in Rossini, before whom 
she had recited Casimir Delavigne’s ‘“‘L’Ame du 
Purgatoire.’’ She was to have her chance. 
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“T feel that this child will be a very great 
artist,’’ Camille Doucet had said in reply to 
Regnier’s inquiry about Sarah’s Conservatoire | 
training. ‘“‘The child’’ was, as a matter of fact, 
not quite eighteen, a bundle of nerves, who, when 
she left her dressing-room to make her first bow 
to the public, broke out into a cold perspiration 
from head to foot, who went to her duties trem- 
bling, and with chattering teeth, and was only en- 
abled to pluck up courage to face her audience 
by the gentle voice of Provost, her earliest teacher; 
he had come to see his pupil’s first appearance, 
and from the wings gently pushed her forward 
into the paternal arms of Agamemnon. To say 
that she got through her part is as much as can 
justly be said, and the first of Francisque Sarcey’s 
many criticisms ran: 

“Mile. Bernhardt, who made her début yester- 
day in the réle of Iphigénie, is a tall, pretty girl 
with a slender figure and a very pleasing expres- 
sion, the upper part of her face is remarkably 
beautiful. She holds herself well, and her enun- 
ciation is perfectly clear. This is all that can be 
written about her at present.” 

The second appearance was in “Valerie,’’ one 
of the earlier works of Scribe which had been first 
produced at the Francais forty years earlier. 
Here some slight success was scored, but a few 
days later Sarcey was disposed to spray the whole 
company with the brush he frequently wielded to 
flick Sarah herself: 

“«. . Mlle. Bernhardt’s third appearance, 


’ 
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and she took the véle of Henriette in ‘Les Femmes 
Savantes.’ She was just as pretty and insignifi- 
cant in this as in that of Junie’”’—in his haste to 
criticize he had made a mistake, as it was Iphi- 
génie she had played—‘“‘and of Valerie, both of 
which réles had been intrusted to her previously. 
This performance was a very poor affair, and gives 
rise to reflections by no means gay. That Mlle. 
Bernhardt should be insignificant does not so 
much matter. She is a débutante, and among the 
number presented to us it is only natural that some 
should be failures. The pitiful part is, though, 
that the comedians playing with her were not 
much better than she was, and they are Soczétaires 
of the Théatre Frangais. All that they had more 
than their young comrade was a greater familiarity 
with the boards. They are just as Mile. Bern- 
hardt may be in twenty years’ time if she stays 
at the Comédie Frangaise.’”’ The sneer at the 
first theater in the world is difficult to understand. 
The “if”? about the débutante was significant; a 
coming double event was casting its shadow be- 
fore. 

It would seem that from the first the Comédie 
was never destined to be Sarah’s permanent home, 
and it is probable that she was temperamentally 
about as well adapted to its official atmosphere 
as Whistler would have been to the Royal Acad- 
emy. In a burst of childish temper she slapped 
the face of an old actress who had hustled her little 
sister, refused to apologize to the Director or to 
offer excuses to the lady she had assaulted—threat- 
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ening rather to slap her again, canceled her en- 
gagement, and left Moliére’s theater not to enter 
it again for twelve years. But the talent which 
had won so little favor at the Francais had at- 
tracted the management of the Gymnase; here, 
if she did little else, she made the acquaintance 
of that most beautiful woman and admirable ar- 
tist, Blanche Pierson; here, again, she was unable 
to control her feelings; she broke her contract, 
borrowed a few hundred francs and bolted to 
Spain. What drew her there except wilfulness 
it is difficult to conjecture. It would scarcely 
have been to study for her profession. The na- 
tional drama in Spain had died out, French plays 
indifferently translated were the vogue in Madrid, 
and the notion of “‘natural’’ acting—so natural as 
to be inaudible—had caught on. Sarah lost 
nothing in training or experience when her 
mother’s sudden illness recalled her to Paris. She 
now made a solitary appearance, and barely 
missed a three-year engagement, at the Porte 
St. Martin where, at the moment, the acting was 
on a very high level. Dumas’ “Vingt Ans Aprés’”’ 
had been lately played with an admirable cast, 
and it was currently said that, play for play, the 
performance of classic drama at the Francais was 
inferior to the performance of melodrama at the 
Porte St. Martin. 


The Odéon was to give a restless spirit her 
next chance, and on the boards of the Odéon Sarah 
made her first ‘hit’? as Anna Danby in Alexander 
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Dumas’ “Kean.”’ The occasion itself was not alto- 
gether auspicious; the author, who had embroiled 
himself in politics, had a very bad quarter of an 
hour with the students who were gathered in 
force, and were just then bent on the return of 
Victor Hugo, but—so ran the notice in the 
Figaro: 

“‘Sarah’s rich voice—that astonishing voice of 
hers—appealed to the public, and she charmed 
them like a little Orpheus.” 

In after-life Sarah would say that her happiest 
recollections were with the Odéon Theater, which 
she described as a little like the continuation of a 
girls’ school. There was a band of young artists 
under a very clever and tactful manager, M. 
Duquesnel, who did not attempt to coerce them, 
smoothed their troubles, discouraged their jeal- 
ousies, and encouraged them to be happy in their 
own work. Moreover, the period at the Odéon 
synchronized with final emancipation from the 
control of relations and the restrictions of home. 
Money had come to her, and with it she had rented 
a little house at Auteuil; her delight was to drive 
a pair of ponies, harnessed to the carriage then 
styled a “Duc,” to the theater and back. 

The great opportunity was at hand. Francois 
Coppée, the young poet who, when scarcely out of 
his teens, had startled Paris with his ‘‘Reliquaire,”’ 
was about to immortalize himself with ‘‘Le Pas- 
sant.” ‘I have written a little piece,’ he mod- 
destly told Sarah, “and Mlle. Agar is sure that 
you will play it with her.” Mlle. Agar was then 
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the leading lady at the Odéon, about thirty-five 
years old, very handsome, but with very little 
charm, and her young colleague could never 
understand the extraordinary influence she ex- 
ercised over Coppée. The rehearsals went 
smoothly; the boy poet proved himself an ad- 
mirable producer, and the premiére of “‘La Pas- 
sant’? was a bumper success.!. The whole house 
stood up, shouted their applause, and clamoured 
for the author, who was too shy to appear. The 
curtain was raised eight times, the one-act play 
was given “‘to capacity” for a hundred nights con- 
secutively; Princess Mathilde, the high patroness 
of art, to whom Agar? was sitting for a bust of 
Minerva, reported the success to the Emperor 
and Empress, and a command performance was 
ordered at the Tuileries. 

“Le Passant,”’ Sarcey suggested, was a dreamy 
love duet rather than a play; very sweet, indeed, 
perhaps even a little cloying. ‘‘Cette saynéte a 
deux personnages me parait un petit chef d’cuvre 
de grace poetique et tendre. Un peu trop d’ oiseaux 
jaseurs, peut-étre, de prés veris, et de ciel bleu; 
cest le péché mignon des neoparnassiens.” Sarah, 
he said, reminded him of Dubois’ statue of a Flor- 
entine chorister; she had spoken the lovely verses 


TYet it was on this occasion that Sarah for the first—but 
by no means the last—time experienced the agony of real 
trac, or stage fright. 

2Mme. Agar was afterwards twice engaged at the Théatre 
Francais, but bitterly disappointed at not being appointed 
Sociélaire. Some years later she was stricken with paralysis, 
and died in something like poverty in Algiers. 
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with exquisite charm; she had been rapturously 
and rightly applauded. But—here came the 
little squeeze of lemon juice—there are points in 
her figure which do not lend themselves to male 
costume. The author apparently thought other- 
wise. ‘“‘What can I say,” he wrote, “‘of Sarah, 
so slight, so slim . . . of Sarah, luckily un- 
possessed of the haunches and thighs which make 
the impersonation of male parts usually so un- 
realistic and, indeed, so offensive. Of Sarah with 
all the suppleness, the lightness, the grace of a 
young man. What admirable talent in both the 
actresses. What nobility of attitude and gesture, 
what depth of emotion in my Sylvia—what joy, 
what folly of youthfulness in my Zanetto.” 

Coppée and Sarah had indeed ‘‘arrived.’”” The 
poet and the two actresses emerged in an equal 
blaze of glory from the occasion; for two of them 
it inaugurated an apotheosis, for the other it, 
curiously enough, seemed to mark the beginning 
of a decline. 

Str GEORGE ARTHUR. 


AUGUST 4 
(Percy Bysshe Shelley, born August 4, 1792) 
TO A SKYLARK 


AIL to thee, blithe Spirit! 
Bird thou never wert, 
That from heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 


Higher still and higher 
From the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire; 
The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever 
singest. 


In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun, 
O’er which clouds are brightening, 
Thou dost float and run, 
Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 


The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight; 
Like a star of heaven, 
In the broad daylight 
Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight, 
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Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere, 
Whose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear, 
Until we hardly see, we feel that it is there. 


All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 
As, when night is bare, 
From one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is 
overflow’d. 


What thou art we know not; 
What is most like thee? 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see, 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody. 


Like a poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden, 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not: 


Like a high-born maiden 
In a palace-tower, 
Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 
With music sweet as love, which overflows her 
bower: 
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Like a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew, 
Scattering unbeholden 
Its aerial hue 
Among the flowers and grass, which screen it from 
the view: 


Like a rose embower’d 
In its own green leaves, 
By warm winds deflower’d, 
Till the scent it gives 
Makes faint with too much sweet these heavy- 
winged thieves. 


Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 
Rain-awaken’d flowers, 
All that ever was 
Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth sur- 
pass: 


Teach us, sprite or bird, 
What sweet thoughts are thine: 
I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 


Chorus hymeneal, 
Or triumphal chaunt, 
Match’d with thine would be all 
But an empty vaunt, 
A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want. 
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What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain? 
What fields, or waves, or mountains? 
What shapes of sky or plain? 
What love of thine own kind? what ignorance of 
pain? 


With thy clear keen joyance 
Languor cannot be: 
Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee: 
Thou lovest; but ne’er knew love’s sad satiety. 


Waking or asleep, 
Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream, 
Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal 
stream? 


We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not: 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest 
thought. 


Yet if we could scorn 
Hate, and pride, and fear; 
If we were things born 
Not to shed a tear, 
I know not how thy joy we ever should come near. 
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Better than all measures 
Of delightful sound, 
Better than all treasures, 
That in books are found, 
Thy skill to poet were, thou scorner of the ground! 


Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know, 
Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow, 
The world should listen then, as I am listening 
now! 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


THE CLOUD 


I BRING fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 
From the seas and the streams; 

I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noonday dreams. 

From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 
The sweet buds every one, 

When rocked to rest on their mother’s breast, 
As she dances about the sun. 

I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 
And whiten the green plains under; 

And then again I dissolve it in rain, 
And laugh as I pass in thunder. 


I sift the snow on the mountains below, 
And their great pines groan aghast; 

And all the night ’tis my pillow white, 
While I sleep in the arms of the blast. 
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Sublime on the towers of my skiey bowers, 
Lightning, my pilot, sits: 

In a cavern under is fettered the thunder; 
It struggles and howls by fits; 


Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion, 
This pilot is guiding me, 

Lured by the love of the genii that move 
In the depths of the purple sea; 

Over the rills and the crags and the hills, 
Over the lakes and plains, 

Wherever he dream, under mountain or stream, 
The Spirit he loves remains; 

And I all the while bask in heaven’s blue smile, 
Whilst he is dissolving in rains. 


The sanguine sunrise, with his meteor eyes, 
And his burning plumes outspread, 
Leaps on the back of my sailing rack, 
When the morning star shines dead, 
As, on the jag of a mountain crag 
Which an earthquake rocks and swings, 
An eagle alit one moment may sit 
In the light of its golden wings. 
And when sunset may breathe, from the lit sea 
beneath, 
Its ardours of rest and of love, 
And the crimson pall of eve may fall 
From the depth of heaven above, 
With wings folded I rest on mine airy nest, 
As still as a brooding dove. 
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That orbéd maiden with white fire laden, 
Whom mortals call the moon, 
Glides glimmering o’er my fleece-like floor 
By the midnight breezes strewn; 
And wherever the beat of her unseen feet, 
Which only the angels hear, 
May have broken the woof of my tent’s thin 
roof, 
The stars peep behind her and peer; 
And I laugh to see them whirl and flee, 
Like a swarm of golden bees, 
When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent, 
Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas, 
Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high, 
Are each paved with the moon and these. 


I bind the sun’s throne with a burning zone, 
And the moon’s with a girdle of pearl; 
The volcanoes are dim, and the stars reel and 
swim, 
When the whirlwinds my banner unfurl. 
From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape, 
Over a torrent sea, 
Sunbeam-proof, I hang like a roof, 
The mountains its columns be. 
The triumphal arch through which I march 
With hurricane, fire, and snow, 
When the powers of the air are chained to my 
chair, 
Is the million-coloured bow; 
The sphere-fire above its soft colours wove, 
While the moist earth was laughing below. 
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I am the daughter of the earth and water, 
And the nursling of the sky; 
I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores; 
I change, but I cannot die. 
For after the rain, when, with never a stain, 
The pavilion of heaven is bare, 
And the winds and sunbeams, with their convex 
gleams, 
Build up the ae dome of air, — 
I silently laugh at my own cenotaph, 
And out of the caverns of rain, 
Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the 
tomb, 
I rise and unbuild it again. 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


ODE TO THE WEST WIND 


WILD West Wind, thou breath of Autumn’s 
being, 

Thou, from whose unseen presence the leaves dead 

Are driven, like ghosts from an enchanter fleeing, 


Yellow, and black, and pale, and hectic red, 
Pestilence-stricken multitudes! O thou, 
Who chariotest to their dark wintry bed 


The wingéd seeds, where they lie cold and low, 
Hach like a corpse within its grave, until 
Thine azure sister of the Spring shall blow 


Her clarion o’er the dreaming earth, and fill 
(Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed in air) 
With living hues and odours plain and hill: 
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Wild Spirit, which art moving everywhere; 
Destroyer and preserver; hear, Oh, hear! 


Thou on whose stream, ’mid the steep sky’s com- 
motion, 
Loose clouds like earth's decaying leaves are 
shed, 
Shook from the tangled boughs of Heaven and 
Ocean, 


Angels of rain and lightning! there are spread 
On the blue surface of thine airy surge, 
Like the bright hair uplifted from the head 


Of some fierce Meenad, even from the dim verge 
Of the horizon to the zenith’s height, 
The locks of the approaching storm. Thou dirge 


Of the dying year, to which this closing night 
Will be the dome of a vast sepulchre, 
Vaulted with all thy congregated might 


Of vapours, from whose solid atmosphere 
Black rain, and fire, and hail will burst: Oh, hear! 


Thou who didst waken from his summer dreams 
The blue Mediterranean, where he lay, 
Lull’d by the coil of his crystalline streams. 


Beside a pumice isle in Baiz’s bay, 
And saw in sleep old palaces and towers 
Quivering within the wave’s intenser day, 
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All overgrown with azure moss and flowers 
So sweet, the sense faints picturing them! Thou 
For whose path the Atlantic’s level powers 


Cleave themselves into chasms, while far below 
The sea-blooms and the oozy woods which wear 
The sapless foliage of the ocean, know 


Thy voice, and suddenly grow gray with fear, 
And tremble and despoil themselves: Oh, hear! 


If I were a dead leaf thou mightest bear; 
If I were a swift cloud to fly with thee; 
A wave to pant beneath thy power, and share 


The impulse of thy strength, only less free 
Than thou, O uncontrollable! if even 
I were as in my boyhood, and could be 


The comrade of thy wanderings over heaven, 
As then, when to outstrip thy skiey speed 
Searce seem’d a vision; I would ne’er have striven 


As thus with thee in prayer in my sore need. 
Oh, lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud! 
I fall upon the thorns of life! I bleed! 


A heavy weight of hours has chain’d and bow’d 
One too like thee: tameless, and swift, and proud. 


Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is: 
What if my leaves are falling like its own! 
The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 
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Will take from both a deep, autumnal tone, 
Sweet though in sadness. Be thou, Spirit fierce, 
My spirit! Be thou me, impetuous one! 


Drive me dead thoughts over the universe, 
Like wither’d leaves, to quicken a new birth! 
And, by the incantation of this verse, 


Seatter, as from an unextinguish’d hearth 
Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind! 
Be through my lips to unawaken’d earth 


The trumpet of a prophecy! O Wind, 
If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind? 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


AUGUST 5 
(Guy de Maupassant, born August 5, 1850) 


THE WRECK 


T WAS yesterday, the 31st of December. 

I had just finished breakfast with my old 
friend Georges Garin when the servant handed 
him a letter covered with seals and foreign stamps. 

Georges said: 

“Will you excuse me?” 

“Certainly.” 

And so he began to read the letter, which was 
written in a large English handwriting, crossed 
and re-crossed in every direction. He read slowly, 
with serious attention and the interest which we 
only pay to things that touch our hearts. 

Then he put the letter on the mantelpiece and 
sald: 

“That was a curious story! I’ve never told you 
about it, 1 think. Yet it was a sentimental adven- 
ture, and it really happened to me. That was a 
strange New Year’s Day indeed! It must have 
been twenty years ago, since I was then thirty, 
and am now fifty years old. 

““T was then an inspector in the Maritime Insur- 
ance Company, of which I am now director. I 
had arranged to pass the féte of New Year’s in 
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Paris—since it is a convention to make that day 
a féte—when I received a letter from the manager, 
asking me to proceed at once to the island of Ré, 
where a three-masted vessel from Saint-Nazaire, 
insured by us, had just been driven ashore. It 
was then eight o’clock in the morning. I arrived 
at the office at ten, to get my advices, and that 
evening I took the express, which put me down in 
La Rochelle the next day, the thirty-first of De- 
cember. 

“T had two hours to wait before going aboard 
the boat for Ré. So I made a tour in the town. 
It is certainly a fantastic city, La Rochelle, with 
a strong character of its own—streets tangled like 
a labyrinth, sidewalks running under endless ar- 
caded galleries like those of the Rue de Rivoli, 
but low, mysterious, built as if to form a fit scene 
for conspirators, and making an ancient and strik- 
ing background for those old-time wars, the savage, 
heroic wars of religion. It is indeed the typical 
old Huguenot city, conservative, discreet, with no 
fine art to show, with no wonderful monuments, 
such as make Rouen; but it is remarkable for its 
severe, somewhat cunning look; it is a city of 
obstinate fighters, a city where fanaticisms might 
well blossom, where the faith of the Calvinist 
became exalted, and which gave birth to the plot 
of the ‘Four Sergeants.’ 

“After I had wandered for some time about 
these curious streets, I went aboard the black, ro- 
tund little steamboat which was to take me to the 
island of Ré. It was called the Jean Guiton. It 
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started with angry puffings, passed between the 
two old towers which guard the harbor, crossed 
the roadstead, and issued from the mole built by 
Richelieu, the great stones of which can be seen 
at the water’s edge, enclosing the town like a great 
necklace. Then the steamboat turned to the 
right. 

“It was one of those sad days which give one 
the blues, tighten the heart, and kill in us all 
energy and force—a gray, cold day, with a heavy 
mist which was as wet as rain, as cold as frost, 
as bad to breathe as the mist of a wash-tub. 

“Under this low ceiling of sinister fog, the shal- 
low, yellow, sandy sea of all gradually receding 
coasts lay without a wrinkle, without a movement, 
without life, a sea of turbid water, greasy water, of 
stagnant water. The Jean Guiton passed over it, 
rolling a little from habit, dividing the smooth, 
dark blue water, and leaving behind a little chop- 
ping sea, a few big waves, which were soon calm. 

“‘T began to talk to the captain, a little man with 
small feet, as round as his boat and balancing him- 
self like it. I wanted some details about the dis- 
aster on which I was to give a report. A great 
square-rigged three-master, the Marie Joseph, of 
Saint-Nazaire, had gone ashore one night in a 
hurricane on the sands of the island of Ré. 

“The owner wrote us that the storm had thrown 
the ship so far ashore that it was impossible to 
float her, and that they had to remove everything 
which could be detached, with the utmost pos- 
sible haste. Nevertheless, I must examine the 
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situation of the wreck, estimate what must have 
been her condition before the disaster, and decide 
whether all efforts had been used to get her afloat. 
I came as an agent of the company in order to give 
contradictory testimony, if necessary, at the trial. 

“On receipt of my report, the manager would 
take what measures he might think necessary to 
protect our interests. 

“The captain of the Jean Guiton knew all about 
the affair, having been summoned with his boat to 
assist in the attempts at salvage. 

“He told me the story of the disaster. The 
Marie Joseph, driven by a furious gale, lost her 
bearings completely, in the night, and steering by 
chance over a heavy foaming sea—‘a milk-soup 
sea,’ said the captain—had gone ashore on those 
immense banks of sand which make the coasts of 
this country seem like limitless Saharas at hours 
when the tide is low. 

“While talking I looked around and ahead. 
Between the ocean and the lowering sky lay a free 
space where the eye could see far. We were fol- 
lowing a coast. I asked: 

“““Ts that the island of Ré?’ 

SOV es sire! 

“And suddenly the captain stretched his right 
hand out before us, pointed to something almost 
invisible in the middle of the sea, and said: 

“““There’s your ship!’ 

“<The Marie Joseph?’ 

“* Ves.’ 

“Twas stupefied. This black, almost impercep- 
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tible speck, which looked to me like a rock, seemed 
at least three miles from land. 

“T continued: 

“<But, captain, there must be a hundred fath- 
oms of water in that place.’ 

“He began to laugh. 

“«¢ A hundred fathoms, my child! Well, I should 
say about two!’ 

“He was from Bordeaux. He continued: 

““<Tt’s now nine-forty, just high tide. Go down 
along the beach with your hands in your pockets 
after you’ve had lunch at the Hétel du Dauphin, 
and I’ll wager that at ten minutes to three, or three 
o’clock, you’ll reach the wreck without wetting 
your feet, and have from an hour and three quar- 
ters to two hours aboard of her; but not more, or 
you'll be caught. The faster the sea goes out the 
faster it comes back. This coast is as flat as a 
turtle! But start away at ten minutes to five, 
as I tell you, and at half-past seven you will be 
aboard of the Jean Guiton again, which will put 
you down this same evening on the quay at La 
Rochelle.’ 

“T thanked the captain, and I went and sat 
down in the bow of the steamer to get a good look 
at the little city of Saint-Martin, which we were 
now rapidly drawing near. 

“Tt was just like all small seaports which serve 
as the capitals of the barren islands scattered along 
the coast—a large fishing village, one foot on sea 
and one on shore, living on fish and wild-fowl, 
vegetables and shell-fish, radishes and mussels. 
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The island is very low, and little cultivated, yet it 
seems to be thickly populated. However, I did 
not penetrate into the interior. 

“After breakfast I climbed across a little prom- 
ontory, and then, as the tide was rapidly falling, 
I started out across the sands toward a kind of 
black rock which I could just perceive above the 
surface of the water, out a considerable distance. 

“T walked quickly over the yellow plain; it was 
elastic, like flesh, and seemed to sweat beneath my 
foot. The sea had been there very lately; now I 
perceived it at a distance, escaping out of sight, 
and I no longer could distinguish the line which 
separated the sands from ocean. I felt as though 
I were assisting at a gigantic supernatural work of 
enchantment. The Atlantic had just now been 
before me, then it had disappeared into the strand, 
just as does scenery through a trap; and I now 
walked in the midst of a desert. Only the feeling, 
the breath of the salt water, remained in me. I 
perceived the smell of the wreck, the smell of the 
wide sea, the good smell of sea-coasts. I walked 
fast; I was no longer cold; I looked at the stranded 
wreck, which grew in size as I approached, and 
came now to resemble an enormous shipwrecked 
whale. 

“Tt seemed fairly to rise out of the ground, and 
on that great, flat, yellow stretch of sand assumed 
wonderful proportions. - After an hour’s walk I at 
last reached it. Bulging out and crushed, it lay 
upon its side, which, like the flanks of an animal, 
displayed its broken bones, its bones of tarry wood 
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pierced with great bolts. The sand had already 
invaded it, entering it by all the crannies, and held 
it, and refused to let it go. It seemed to have 
taken root in it. The bow had entered deep into 
this soft, treacherous beach; while the stern, high 
in air, seemed to cast at heaven, like a cry of de- 
spairing appeal, the two white words on the black 
planking, Marie Joseph. 

“‘T climbed upon this carcass of a ship by the 
lowest side; then, having reached the deck, I 
went below. The daylight, which entered by the 
stove-in hatches and the cracks in the sides, showed 
me a long somber cellar full of demolished wood- 
work. There was nothing here but the sand, 
which served as foot-soil in this cavern of planks. 

“‘T began to take some notes about the condi- 
- tion of the ship. I was seated on a broken empty 
cask, writing by the light of a great crack, through 
which I could perceive the boundless streteh of 
the strand. A strange shivering of cold and 
loneliness ran over my skin from time to time; 
and I would often stop writing for a moment to 
listen to the mysterious noises: the noise of the 
crabs scratching the planking with their crooked 
claws; the noise of a thousand little creatures of 
the sea already crawling over this dead body. 

‘Suddenly, very near me, I heard human voices; 
I started as though I had seen a ghost. For a 
second I really thought I was about to see drowned 
men rise from the sinister depths of the hold, who 
would tell me about their death. At any rate, it 
did not take me long to swing myself on deck. 
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There, below the bow, I found standing a tall 
Englishman with three young girls. Certainly, 
they were a good deal more frightened at seeing 
this sudden apparition on the abandoned three- 
master than I had been at seeing them. The 
youngest girl turned round and ran; the two 
others caught their father by the arms; as for him, 
he opened his mouth—that was the only sign of 
his emotion which he showed. 

“Then, after several seconds, he spoke: 

“«Mésieu, are you the owner of this ship?’ 

and 6 

““* May I go over it?” 

ie YOU MIAY.: 

“Then he uttered a long sentence in English, 
in which I only distinguished the word ‘gracious’, 
repeated several times. 

““As he was looking for a place to climb up, I 
showed him the best, and gave him a hand. He 
ascended. Then we helped up the three little 
girls, who had now quite recovered their compo- 
sure. They were charming, especially the oldest, 
a blonde of eighteen, fresh as a flower, and very 
dainty and pretty! Ah, yes! the pretty English 
women have indeed the look of tender fruits of the 
sea. One would have said of this one that she 
had just risen from the sands and that her hair 
had kept their tint. They all, with their exquisite 
freshness, make you think of the delicate colors 
of pink sea-shells, and of shining pearls hidden in 
the unknown depths of the ocean. 

“She spoke French a little better than her 
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father, and she acted as interpreter. I must tell 
all about the shipwreck, and I romanced as though 
I had been present at the catastrophe. Then the 
whole family descended into the interior of the 
wreck. As soon as they had penetrated into this 
somber, dim-lit gallery, they uttered cries of as- 
tonishment and admiration. Suddenly the father 
and his three daughters were holding sketch-books 
in their hands, which they had doubtless carried 
hidden somewhere in their heavy weather-proof 
clothes, and were all beginning at once to make 
pencil sketches of the melancholy and fantastic 
place. ; 

“They had seated themselves side by side on a 
projecting beam, and the four sketch-books on the 
eight knees were being rapidly covered with little 
black lines which were intended to represent the 
half-opened hulk of the Marie Joseph. 

“T eontinued to inspect the skeleton of the 
ship, and the oldest girl talked to me while she 
worked. 

““They had none of the usual English arrogance; 
they were simple honest hearts of that class of 
constant travelers with which England covers the 
globe. The father was long and thin, with a red 
face framed in white whiskers, and looking like a 
living sandwich, placed between two wedges of 
hair. The daughters, like little wading birds in 
embryo, had long legs and were also thin—except 
the oldest. All three were pretty, especially the 
tallest. . 

“She had such a droll way of speaking, of laugh- 
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ing, of understanding and of not understanding, of 
raising her eyes to ask a question (eyes blue as the 
deep ocean), of stopping her drawing a moment to 
make a guess at what you meant, of returning once 
more to work, of saying ‘yes’ or ‘no’—that I 
could have listened and looked indefinitely. 

“Suddenly she murmured: 

‘««T hear a little movement on this boat.’ 

“T lent an ear; and I immediately distinguished 
a low, steady, curious sound. I rose and looked 
out of the crack, and I uttered a violent cry. The 
sea had come back; it had already surrounded us! 

“We were on deck in an instant. It was too 
late. The water circled us about, and was running 
toward the coast with awful swiftness. No, it 
did not run, it raced, it grew longer, like a kind 
of great limitless blot. The water on the sands 
was barely a few centimeters deep; but the rising 
flood had gone so far that we no longer saw the 
flying line of its edge. 

“The Englishman wanted to jump. I held him 
back. Flight was impossible because of the deep 
places which we had been obliged to go round on 
our way out, and through which we could not pass 
on our return. 

“There was a minute of horrible anguish in our 
hearts. Then the little English girl began to 
smile, and murmured: 

““*So we, too, are shipwrecked?’ 

“I tried to laugh; but fear caught me tight, a 
fear which was cowardly and horrid and base and 
mean, like the tide. All the dangers which we ran 
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appeared to me at once. I wanted to shriek 
‘Help!’ But to whom? 

“The two younger girls were clinging to their 
father, who regarded, with a look of consternation, 
the measureless sea which hedged us round about. 

“The night fell as swiftly as the ocean rose— 
a lowering, wet, icy night. 

“T said: 

““<There’s nothing to do but to stay on the ship.’ 

“The Englishman sensi ete 

“““Oh, yes!’ 

““ And we waited there a quarter of an hour, half 
an hour, indeed I don’t know how long, watching 
that creeping water which grew deep about us, 
whirled round and round the wreck. 

“One of the little girls was cold, and we went 
below to shelter ourselves from the light but 
freezing wind which blew upon us and pricked our 
skins. 

“T leaned over the hatchway. The ship was 
full of water. So we must cower against the stern 
planking, which shielded us a little. 

“The shades were now enwrapping us, and we 
remained pressed close to one another. I felt 
trembling against my shoulder the shoulder of 
the little English girl, whose teeth chattered from 
time to time. But I also felt the gentle warmth 
of her body through her ulster, and that warmth 
was as delicious to me as a kiss. We no longer 
spoke; we sat motionless, mute, cowering down 
like animals in a ditch when a hurricane is raging. 
And, nevertheless, despite the night, despite the 
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terrible and increasing danger, I began to feel 
happy that I was there, glad of the cold and the 
peril, to rejoice in the long hours of darkness and 
anguish which I must pass on this plank so near 
this dainty and pretty little girl. 

“‘T asked myself, ‘Why this strange sensation of 
well-being and of joy?’ 

“Why? Does one know? Because she was 
there? Who? She, a little unknown English 
girl? I did not love her, I did not even know her. 
And for all that I was touched and conquered. I 
wanted to save her, to sacrifice myself for her, to 
commit a thousand follies! Strange thing! How 
does it happen that the presence of a woman 
overwhelms us so? Is it the power of her grace 
whichinfoldsus? Is it the seduction in her beauty 
and youth, which intoxicates one like wine? 

“Ts it not rather the touch of Love, of Love the 
Mysterious, who seeks constantly to unite two 
beings, who tries his strength the instant he has 
put a man and a woman face to face? 

“The silence of the shades and of the sky became 
dreadful, because we could thus hear vaguely 
about us an infinite low roar, the dull sound of the 
rising sea, and the monotonous dashing of the 
waves against the ship. 

“Suddenly I heard the sound of sobs. The 
youngest of the little girls was crying. Her father 
tried to console her, and they began to talk in their 
own tongue, which I did not understand. I 
guessed that he was reassuring her, and that she 
was still afraid. 
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“T asked my neighbor: 

“You are not too cold, are you, Mademoiselle?’ 

““Oh, yes. Iam very cold.’ 

“T offered to give her my cloak; she refused it. 
But I had taken it off, and I covered her with it 
against her will. In the short struggle her hand 
touched mine. It made a charming shiver run 
over my body. 

“For some minutes the air had been growing 
brisker, the dashing of the water stronger against 
the flanks of the ship. I raised myself; a great 
gust of wind blew in my face. The wind was 
rising! 

“The Englishman perceived this at the same 
time that I did, and said, simply: 

““«This is bad for us, this——’ 

“Of course it was bad, it was certain death if 
any breakers, however feeble, should attack and 
shake the wreck, which was already so loose and 
broken that the first big sea would carry it off. 

“So our anguish increased momentarily as the 
squalls grew stronger and stronger. Now the sea 
broke a little, and I saw in the darkness white 
lines appearing and disappearing, which were lines 
of foam; while each wave struck the Marie Joseph, 
and shook her with a short quiver which rose to 
our hearts. 

“The English girl was trembling; I felt her 
shiver against me. And I had a wild desire to 
take her in my arms. 

“Down there before and behind us, to left and 
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right, lighthouses were shining along the shore— 
lighthouses white and yellow and red, revolving 
like the enormous eyes of giants who were staring 
at us, watching us, waiting eagerly for us to dis- 
appear. One of them in especial irritated me. It 
went out every thirty seconds and it lit up again 
as soon. It was indeed an eye, that one, with its 
lid ceaselessly lowered over its fiery look. 

“From time to time the Englishman struck a 
match to see the hour; then he put his watch back 
in his pocket. Suddenly he said to me, over the 
heads of his daughters, with a gravity which was 
awful: 

“*T wish you a Happy New Year, Mésieu.’ 

“It was midnight. I held out my hand, which 
he pressed. Then he said something in English, 
and suddenly he and his daughters began to sing 
‘God Save the Queen,’ which rose through the 
black and silent air and vanished into space. 

“At first I felt a desire to laugh; then I was 
seized by a strong, fantastic emotion. 

“Tt was something sinister and superb, this 
chant of the shipwrecked, the condemned, some- 
thing like a prayer, and also something grander, 
something comparable to the ancient ‘Ave Cesar 
morituri te salutamus.’ 

“When they had finished I asked my neighbor 
to sing a ballad alone, anything she liked, to make 
us forget our terrors. She consented, and imme- 
diately her clear young voice rang out into the 
night. She sang something which was doubtless 
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sad, because the notes were long drawn out, and 
hovered, like wounded birds, about the waves. 

“The sea was rising now and beating upon our 
wreck. As for me, I thought only of that voice. 
And I thought also of the sirens. If a ship had 
passed near by us what would the sailors have said? 
My troubled spirit lost itself in the dream! A 
siren! Was she not really a siren, this daughter 
of the sea, who had kept me on this worm-eaten 
ship, and who was soon about to go down with me 
deep into the waters? 

“But suddenly we were all five rolling on the 
deck, because the Marie Joseph had sunk on her 
right side. The English girl had fallen upon me, 
and before I knew what I was doing, thinking 
that my last moment was come, I had caught her 
in my arms and kissed her cheek, her temple, and 
her hair. 

“The ship did not move again, and we, we also, 
remained motionless. 

“The father said, ‘Kate!’ The one whom I 
was holding answered, ‘Yes,’ and made a move- 
ment to free herself. And at that moment I 
should have wished the ship to split in two and let 
me fall with her into the sea. 

“The Englishman continued: 

““A little rocking; it’s nothing. I have my 
three daughters safe.’ 

“Not having seen the oldest, he had thought 
she was lost overboard! 

“T rose slowly, and suddenly I made out a light 
on the sea quite near us. I shouted; they an- 
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‘swered. It was a boat sent out in search of us 
by the hotel-keeper, who had guessed at our 
imprudence. 

““We were saved. I was in despair. They 
picked us up off our raft, and they brought us 
back to Saint-Martin. 

“The Englishman began to rub his hands and 
murmur: 

“““A good supper! A good supper!’ 

“We did sup. I was not gay. I regretted the 
Marte Joseph. 

“We had to separate the next day after much 
handshaking and many promises to write. They 
departed for Biarritz. I wanted to follow them. 

“T was hard hit; I wanted to ask this little girl 
to marry me. If we had passed eight days to- 
gether, I should have done so! How weakjand 
incomprehensible a man sometimes is! 

““Two years passed without my hearing a word 
from them. Then I received a letter from New 
York. She was married, and wrote to tell me. 
And since then we write to each other every year, 
on New Year’s Day. She tells me about her life, 
talks of her children, her sisters, never of her hus- 
band! Why? Ah!) why?) .. .-.>And as for 
me I only talk of the Marie Joseph. That was 
perhaps the only woman I have ever loved. No 


—that I ever should have loved. . . . Ah, 
well! who can tell? Facts master you. u 
And then—and then—all passes. . . . She 


must be old now; I should not know her. . 
Ah! she of the by-gone time, she of the rock 
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What acreature! . . . Divine! . . . She 
writes me her hairis white. . . . That caused 
me terrible pain. .. . . Ah! her yellow hair. 
. » « No, my English girl exists no longer. 
- » «+ They are sad, such things as that!” 
GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 


AUGUST 6 
(Alfred Tennyson, born August 6, 1809) 


““ASK ME NO MORE”’* 


7s alae me no more: the moon may draw the sea; 
The cloud may stoop from heaven and take 
the shape 
With fold to fold, of mountain or of cape; 
But O too fond, when have I answer’d thee? 
Ask me no more. 


Ask me no more: what answer should I give? 
I love not hollow cheek or faded eye: 
Yet, O my friend, I will not have thee die! 
Ask me no more, lest I should bid thee live; 
Ask me no more. 


Ask me no more: thy fate and mine are seal’d: 
I strove against the stream and all in vain: 
Let the great river take me to the main: 

No more, dear love, for at a touch I yield; 

Ask me no more. 
ALFRED TENNYSON. 


*From “The Princess.” 
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THE LOTOS-EATERS 


OURAGE!” he said, and pointed toward the 
land, 
“This mounting wave will roll us shoreward 
soon.” 
In the afternoon they came unto a land 
In which it seemed always afternoon. 
All round the coast the languid air did swoon, 
Breathing like one that hath a weary dream. 
Full-faced above the valley stood the moon; 
And, like a downward smoke, the slender stream 
Along the cliff to fall and pause and fall did seem. 


A land of streams! some, like a downward smoke, 

Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn, did go; 

And some thro’ wavering lights and shadows 
broke, 

Rolling a slumbrous sheet of foam below. 

They saw the gleaming river seaward flow 

From the inner land; far off, three mountain-tops, 

Three silent pinnacles of aged snow, 

Stood sunset-flush’d; and, dew’d with showery 
drops, 

Up-clomb the shadowy pine above the woven 
copse. 


The charmed sunset linger’d low adown 

In the red West; thro’ mountain clefts the dale 
Was seen far inland, and the yellow down 
Border’d with palm, and many a winding vale 
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And meadow, set with slender galingale; 

A land where all things always seem’d the same! 
And round about the keel with faces pale, 

Dark faces pale against that rosy flame, 

The mild-eyed melancholy Lotos-eaters came. 


Branches they bore of that enchanted stem, 
Laden with flower and fruit, whereof they gave 
To each, but whoso did receive of them, 

And taste, to him the gushing of the wave 

Far, far away did seem to mourn and rave 

On alien shores; and if his fellow spake, 

His voice was thin, as voices from the grave; 
And deep-asleep he seem’d, yet all awake, 

And music in his ears his beating heart did make. 


They sat them down upon the yellow sand, 

Between the sun and moon upon the shore; 

And sweet it was to dream of Fatherland, 

Of child, and wife and slave; but evermore 

Most weary seem’d the sea, weary the oar, 

Weary the wandering fields of barren foam. 

Then some one said, ‘‘ We will return no more;”’ 

And all at once they sang, “‘Our island home 

Is far beyond the wave; we will no longer roam.”’ 
ALFRED TENNYSON. 


ULYSSES 
la LITTLE profits that an idle king, 
By this still hearth, among these barren 
crags, 
Match’d with an aged wife, I mete and dole 
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Unequal laws unto a savage race, 

That hoard, and sleep, and feed, and know not me. 

I cannot rest from travel: I will drink 

Life to the lees: all times I have enjoy’d 

Greatly, have suffer’d greatly, both with those 

That loved me, and alone; on shore, and when 

Thro’ scudding drifts the rainy Hyades 

Vext the dim sea: I am become a name; 

For always roaming with a hungry heart 

Much have I seen and known: cities of men, 

And manners, climates, councils, governments, 

Myself not least, but honour’d of them all; 

And drunk delight of battle with my peers, 

Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy. 

Iam a part of all that I have met; 

Yet all experience is an arch wherethro’ 

Gleams that untravell’d world, whose margin 
fades 

For ever and for ever when I move. 

How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 

To rust unburnish’d, not to shine in use! 


As tho’ to breathe were life. Life piled on life 

Were all too little, and of one to me 

Little remains: but every hour is saved 

From that eternal silence, something more, 

A bringer of new things; and vile it were 

For some three suns to store and hoard myself, 

And this gray spirit yearning in desire 

To follow knowledge like a sinking star, 

Beyond the utmost bound of human thought, 
This is my son, mine own Telemachus, 
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To whom I leave the sceptre and the isle— 
Well-loved of me, discerning to fulfil 

This labour, by slow prudence to make mild 
A rugged people, and thro’ soft degrees 
Subdue them to the useful and the good. 
Most blameless is he, centred in the sphere 
Of common duties, decent not to fail 

In offices of tenderness, and pay 

Meet adoration to my household gods, 

When I am gone. He works his work, I mine. 
There lies the port; the vessel puffs her sail: ° 
There gloom the dark broad seas. My mariners, 
Souls that have toil’d, and wrought, and thought 

with me— 
That ever with a frolic welcome took 
The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 
Free hearts, free foreheads—you and I are old: 
Old age hath yet his honour and his toil; 


Death closes all: but something ere the end, 

Some work of noble note, may yet be done, 

Not unbecoming men that strove with Gods. 

The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks: | 

The long day wanes: the slow moon climbs: the 
deep 2 | 

Moans round with many voices. Come, my 
friends, 

’Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 

Push off, and sitting well in order smite 

The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 

To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 

Of all the western stars, until I die. 
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It may be that the gulfs will wash us down: 

It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 

And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 

Tho’ much is taken, much abides; and tho’ 

We are not now that strength which in old days 

Moved earth and heaven; that which we are, we 

are; 

One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 
ALFRED TENNYSON. 


SIR GALAHAD 


Y GOOD blade carves the casques of men, 
My tough lance thrusteth sure, 
My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure. 

The shattering trumpet shrilleth high, 
The hard brands shiver on the steel, 
The splinter’d spear-shafts crack and fly, 

The horse and rider reel; 
They reel, they roll in clanging lists, 
And when: the tide of combat stands, 
Perfume and flowers fall in showers, 
That lightly rain from ladies’ hands. 


How sweet are looks that ladies bend 
On whom their favours fall! 

For them I battle till the end, 
To save from shame and thrall; 


ALFRED TENNYSON 
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But all my heart is drawn above, 

My knees are bow’d in crypt and shrine: 
I never felt the kiss of love, 

Nor maiden’s hand in mine. 
More bounteous aspects on me beam, 

Me mightier transports move and thrill; 
So keep I fair thro’ faith and prayer 

A virgin heart in work and will. 


When down the stormy crescent goes, 
A light before me swims, 

Between dark stems the forest glows, 
I hear a noise of hymns: 

Then by some secret shrine I ride; 
I hear a voice but none are there; 

The stalls are void, the doors are wide, 
The tapers burning fair. 

Fair gleams the snowy altar-cloth, 
The silver vessels sparkle clean, 

The shrill bells rings, the censer swings, 
And solemn chaunts resound between. 


Sometimes on lonely mountain-meres 
I find a magic bark; 

I leap on board: no helmsman steers: 
I float till all is dark. 

A gentle sound, an awful light! 
Three angels bear the Holy Grail: 

With folded feet, in stoles of white, 
On sleeping wings they sail. 
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Ah, blessed vision! blood of God! 
My spirit beats her mortal bars, 

As down dark tides the glory slides, 
And starlike mingles with the stars. 


When on my goodly charger borne 
Thro’ dreaming towns | go, 
The cock crows ere the Christmas morn, 
The streets are dumb with snow. 
The tempest crackles on the leads, 
And, ringing, springs from brand and mail 
But o’er the dark a glory spreads, 
And gilds the driving hail. 
I leave the plain, I climb the height; 
No branchy thicket shelter yields; 
But blessed forms in whistling storms 
Fly o’er waste fens and windy fields. 


A maiden knight—to me is given 
Such hope, I know not fear; 

I yearn to breathe the airs of heaven 
That often meet me here. 

I muse on joy that will not cease, 
Pure spaces clothed in living beams, 

Pure lilies of eternal peace, 
Whose odours haunt my dreams; 

And, stricken by an angel’s hand, 
This mortal armour that I wear, 

This weight and size, this heart and eyes, 
Are touch’d, are turn’d to finest air. 
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The clouds are broken in the sky, 
And thro’ the mountain-walls 
A rolling organ-harmony 
Swells up and shakes and falls. 
Then move the trees, the copses nod, 
Wings flutter, voices hover clear: 
“O just and faithful knight of God! 
Ride on! the prize is near.” 
So pass I hostel, hall, and grange; 
By bridge and ford, by park and pale, 
All-arm’d I ride, whate’er betide, 
Until I find the Holy Grail. 
ALFRED TENNYSON. 


MERLIN AND THE GLEAM 


YOUNG Mariner, 
You from the haven 
Under the sea-cliff, 
You that are watching 
The gray Magician 
With eyes of wonder, 
I am Merlin, 
And I am dying, 
I am Merlin 
Who follow the Gleam. 


Mighty the Wizard 

Who found me at sunrise 
Sleeping and woke me 
And learn’d me Magic! 
Great the Master, 

And sweet the Magic, 
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When over the valley, 
In early summers, 
Over the mountain, 
On human faces, 

And all around me, 
Moving to melody, 
Floated the Gleam. 


Once at the croak of a Raven who crossed it, 
A barbarous people, 
Blind to the magic, 

And deaf to the melody, 
Snarl’d at and cursed me. 
A demon vexed me, 

The light retreated, 

The landskip darken’d, 
The melody deaden’d, 
The Master whisper’d, 
“Follow the Gleam.” 


Then to the melody, 
Over a wilderness 
Gliding, and glancing at 
Elf of the woodland, 
Gnome of the cavern, 
Griffin and Giant, 

And dancing of Fairies 
In desolate hollows, 
And wraiths of the mountain, 
And rolling of dragons 
By warble of water, 

Or cataract music 
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Of falling torrents, 
Flitted the Gleam. 


Down from the mountain 
And over the level, 

And streaming and shining on 
Silent river, 

Silvery willow, 

Pasture and plowland, 
Innocent maidens, 
Garrulous children, 
Homestead and harvest, 
Reaper and gleaner, 

And rough-ruddy faces 
Of lowly labor, 

Slided the Gleam— 


Then, with a melody 
Stronger and statelier, 
Led me at length 

To the city and palace 
Of Arthur the King; 
Touch’d at the golden 
Cross of the churches, 
Flash’d on the Tournament, 
Flicker’d and bicker’d 
From helmet to helmet, 
And last on the forehead 
Of Arthur the blameless 
Rested the Gleam. 
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Clouds and darkness 
Closed upon Camelot; 
Arthur had vanish’d 

I knew not whither, 
The king who loved me, 
And cannot die; 

For out of the darkness 
Silent and slowly 


The Gleam, that had waned to a wintry 


glimmer 
On icy fallow 
And faded forest, 
Drew to the valley 
Named of the shadow, 
And slowly brightening 
Out of the glimmer, 


And slowly moving again to a melody 


Yearningly tender, 

Fell on the shadow, 

No longer a shadow, 

But clothed with the Gleam. 


And broader and brighter 
The Gleam flying onward, 
Wed to the melody, 

Sang thro’ the world; 

And slower and fainter, 
Old and weary, 

But eager to follow, 

I saw, whenever 

In passing it glanced upon 
Hamlet or city, 
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That under the Crosses 
The dead man’s garden, 
The mortal hillock, 


Would break into blossom; 


And so to the land’s 
Last limit I came— 
And can no longer, 
But die rejoicing, 
For thro’ the Magic 
Of Him the Mighty, 


Who taught me in childhood 


There on the border 
Of boundless Ocean, 
And all but in Heaven 
Hovers the Gleam. 


Not of the sunlight, 
Not of the moonlight, 
Not of the starlight! 
O young Mariner, 
Down to the haven, 
Call your companions, 
Launch your vessel 
And crowd your canvas, 
And, ere it vanishes 
Over the margin, 
After it, follow it, 
Follow the Gleam. 
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““BREAK, BREAK, BREAK” 


REAK, break, break, 
On thy cold gray stones, O Sea! 
And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 


O well for the fisherman’s boy, 

That he shouts with his sister at play! 
O well for the sailor lad, 

That he sings in his boat on the bay! 


And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill; 

But O for the touch of a vanish’d hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still! 


Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O Sea! 
But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me. 
ALFRED TENNYSON. 


CROSSING THE BAR 


UNSET and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 
And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea, 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 
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Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark; 


For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and 
Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar. 
ALFRED TENNYSON. 


AUGUST 7 


THE SUPERANNUATED MAN 


Sera tamen respexit.. 
Libertas. —VIRGIL. 


A Clerk I was in London gay.—O’ KEEFE. 


F PERADVENTURE, Reader, it has been thy 
lot to waste the golden years of thy life, thy 
shining youth, in the irksome confinement of an 
office; to have thy prison days prolonged through 
middle age down to decrepitude and silver hairs, 
without hope of release or respite; to have lived to 
forget that there are such things as holidays, or to 
remember them but as the prerogatives of child- 
hood; then, and then only, will you be able to ap- 
preciate my deliverance. 

It is now six-and-thirty years since I took my 
seat at the desk in Mincing Lane. Melancholy 
was the transition at fourteen from the abundant 
playtime, and the-frequently intervening vacations 
of school days, to the eight, nine, and sometimes 
ten hours a-day attendance at the counting-house. 
But time partially reconciles us to anything. I 
gradually became content; doggedly contented, as 
wild animals in cages. 

It is true I had my Sundays to myself; but 
Sundays, admirable as the institution of them 
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is for purposes of worship, are for that very 
reason the very worst adapted for days of un- 
bending and recreation. In particular, there is 
a gloom for me attendant upon a City Sunday, 
a weight in the air. I miss the cheerful cries of 
London, the music, and the ballad-singers, the 
buzz and stirring murmur of the streets. Those 
eternal bells depress me. The closed shops re- 
pel me. Prints, pictures, all the glittering and 
endless succession of knacks and gew-gaws, and 
ostentatiously displayed wares of tradesmen, 
which make a week-day saunter through the less 
busy parts of the metropolis so delightful, are 
shut out. No book-stalls deliciously to idle over; 
no busy faces to recreate the idle man who contem- 
plates them ever passing by; the very face of 
business a charm by contrast to his temporary re- 
laxation from it. Nothing to be seen but unhappy 
countenances—or half-happy at best—of emanci- 
pated ’prentices and little tradesfolk, with here 
and there a servant-maid that has got leave to go 
out, who, slaving all the week, with the habit has 
lost almost the capacity of enjoying a free hour, 
and livelily expressing the hollowness of a day’s 
pleasuring. The very strollers in the fields on 
that day look anything but comfortable. 

But besides Sundays, I had a day at Easter 
and a day at Christmas, with a full week in the 
Summer to go and air myself in my native fields 
of Hertfordshire. This last was a great indul- 
gence; and the prospect of its recurrence, I believe, 
alone kept me up through the year, and made 
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my durance tolerable. But when the week came 
round, did the glittering phantom of the distance 
keep touch with me? or rather was it not a series 
of seven uneasy days, spent in restless pursuit of 
pleasure, and a wearisome anxiety to find out how 
to make the most of them? Where was the quiet? 
where the promised rest? Before I had a taste of 
it, it was vanished. I was at the desk again, 
counting upon the fifty-one tedious weeks that 
must intervene before such another snatch would 
come. Still the prospect of its coming threw 
something of an illumination upon the darker side 
of my captivity. Without it, as I have said, I 
could scarcely have sustained my thraldom. 

Independently of the rigours of attendance, I 
have ever been haunted with a sense (perhaps 
a mere caprice) of incapacity for business. This, 
during my latter years, had increased to such a 
degree that it was visible in all the lines of my 
countenance. My health and my good spirits 
flagged. I had perpetually a dread of some crisis, 
to which I should be found unequal. Besides my 
daylight servitude, I served over again all night in 
my sleep, and would awake with terrors of imagi- 
nary false entries, errors in my accounts, and the 
like. I was fifty years of age, and no prospect of 
emancipation presented itself. I had grown to 
my desk, as it were; and the wood had entered 
into my soul. 

My fellows in the office would sometimes 
rally me upon the trouble legible in my counte- 
nance; but I did not know that it had raised the 
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suspicions of any of my employers, when, on the 
fifth of last month, a day ever to be remembered 
by me, L——,, the junior partner in the firm, call- 
ing me on one side, directly taxed me with my 
bad looks, and frankly inquired the cause of them. 
So taxed, I honestly made confession of my in- 
firmity, and added that I was afraid I should 
eventually be obliged to resign his service. He 
spoke some words of course to hearten me, and 
there the matter rested. A whole week I remained 
labouring under the impression that I had acted 
imprudently in my disclosure; that I had foolishly 
given a handle against myself, and had been 
anticipating my own dismissal. A week passed 
in this manner, the most anxious one, I verily 
believe, in my whole life, when on the evening 
of the 12th of April, just as I was about quitting 
my desk to go home, (it might be about eight 
o’clock,) I received an awful summons to attend 
the presence of the whole assembled firm in the 
formidable back parlour. I thought now my 
time was surely come. I have done for myself. ° 
I am going to be told that they have no longer 
occasion for me. L——, I could see, smiled at 
the terror I was in, which was a little relief to me, 
when to my utter astonishment B——, the eldest 
partner, began a formal harangue to me on the 
length of my services, my very meritorious con- 
duct during the whole of the time (the deuce, 
thought I, how did he find out that? I protest 
I never had the confidence to think as much). 
He went on to descant on the expediency of re- 
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tiring at a certain time of life (how my heart 
panted!), and asking me a few questions as to 
the amount of my-own property, of which I have 
a little ended with a proposal, to which his three 
partners nodded a grave assent, that I should 
accept from the house, which I had served so 
well, a pension for life to the amount of two- 
thirds of my accustomed salary,—a magnificent 
offer! I do not know what I answered between 
surprise and gratitude, but it was understood that 
I accepted their proposal, and I was told that I 
was free from that hour to leave their service. I 
stammered out a bow, and at just ten minutes 
after eight I went home—forever. This noble 
benefit (gratitude forbids me to conceal their 
names) I owe to the kindness of the most munifi- 
cent firm in the world,—the house of Boldero, 
Merryweather, Bosanquet, and Lacy. 


Esto perpetua ! 


For the first day or two I felt stunned, over- 
whelmed. I could only apprehend my felicity; 
I was too confused to taste it sincerely. I wan- 
dered about, thinking I was happy, and knowing 
that I was not. I was in the condition of a 
prisoner in the old Bastile, suddenly let loose after 
a forty years’ confinement. I could scarce trust 
myself with myself. It was like passing out of 
Time into Eternity, for it is a sort of Eternity for a 
man to have his Time all to himself. It seemed to 
me that I had more time on my hands than I could 
ever manage. From a poor man, poor in Time, I 
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was suddenly lifted up into a vast revenue; I 
could see no end of my possessions: I wanted 
some steward, or judicious bailiff, to manage 
my estates in Time for me. And here let me 
caution persons grown old in active business, not 
lightly, nor without weighing their own resources, 
to forego their customary employment all at once, 
for there may be danger init. I feel it by myself, 
but I know that my resources are sufficient; and 
now that those first giddy raptures have subsided, 
I have a quiet home feeling of the blessedness of 
my condition. I am in no hurry. Having all 
holidays, I am as though I had none. If Time 
hung heavy upon me, I could walk it away; but 
I do not walk all day long, as I used to do in those 
transient holidays, thirty miles a day, to make the 
most of them. If Time were troublesome, I could 
read it away; but I do not read in that violent 
measure, with which, having no Time my own but 
candlelight Time, I used to weary out my head and 
eyesight in by-gone Winters. I walk, read, or 
scribble (as now), just when the fit seizes me. I 
no longer hunt after pleasure; I let it come to me. 
I am like the man 


that’s born, and has his years come to 
him. 
In some green desert. 


“Years!’”’ you will say; ‘what is that super- 
annuated simpleton calculating upon? He has 


already told us he is past fifty.” 
I have indeed lived nominally fifty years; but 
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deduct out of them the hours which I have lived 
to other people, and not to myself, and you will 
find me still a young fellow: for that is the only 
true Time which a man can properly call his own, 
that which he has all to himself; the rest, though 
in some sense he may be said to live it, is other 
people’s Time, not his. The remnant of my poor 
days, long or short, is at least multiplied for me 
threefold. My ten next years, if I stretch so far, 
will be as long as any preceding thirty. ’Tisa fair 
Rule-of-Three sum.’ 

Among the strange fantasies which beset me 
at the commencement of my freedom, and of 
which all traces are not yet gone, one was, that a 
vast tract of time had intervened since I quitted 
the Counting House. I could not conceive of it 
as an affair of yesterday. The partners and the 
clerks, with whom I had for so many years and 
for so many hours in each day of the year been 
closely associated, being suddenly removed from 
them, they seemed as dead to me. There is a 
fine passage, which may serve to! illustrate this 
fancy, in a Tragedy by Sir Robert Howard, speak- 
ing of a friend’s death :— 

———— ’Twas but just now he went away; 

I have not since had time to shed a tear; 

And yet the distance does the same appear 


As if he had been a thousand years from me! 
Time takes no measure in Eternity. 


To dissipate this awkward feeling, I have been 
fain to go among them once or twice since; to 
visit my old desk-fellows—my co-brethren of the 
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quill—that I had left below in the state militant. 
Not all the kindness with which they received me 
could quite restore to me that pleasant familiarity 
which I had hitherto enjoyed among them. We 
cracked some of our old jokes, but methought they 
went off but faintly. My old desk, the peg where 
I hung my hat, were appropriated to another. 
I knew it must be, but I could not take it kindly. 
D— take me, if I did not feel some remorse— 
beast, if I had not—at quitting my old compeers, 
the faithful partners of my toils for six-and-thirty 
years, that smoothed for me with their jokes and 
conundrums the ruggedness of my professional 
road. Had it been so rugged then, after all? or 
was I simply a coward? Well, it is too late to re- 
pent; and I also know that these suggestions are 
a common fallacy of the mind on such occasions. 
But my heart smote me. I had violently broken 
the bands betwixt us. It was at least not courte- 
ous. I shall be some time before I get quite rec- 
onciled to the separation. Farewell, old cronies; 
yet not for long, for again and again I will come 
among ye, if I shall have your leave. Farewell, 
Ch——,, dry, sarcastic, and friendly! Do——, 
mild, slow to move, and gentlemanly! Pl—, 
officious to do and to volunteer good services!— 
and thou, thou dreary pile, fit mansion for a Gres- 
ham or a Whittington of old, stately house of 
Merchants; with thy labyrinthine passages, and 
light-excluding, pent-up offices, where candles for 
one-half the year supplied the place of the sun’s 
light; unhealthy contributor to my weal, stern 
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fosterer of my living, farewell! In thee remain, 
and not in the obscure collection of some wander- 
ing bookseller, my “‘works!’”’ There let them rest, 
as I do from my labours, piled on thy massy 
shelves, more MSS. in folio than ever Aquinas left 
and full as useful! My mantle I bequeathe among 
ye. 
A fortnight has passed since the date of my 
first communication. At that period I was ap- 
proaching to tranquillity, but had not reached it. 
I boasted of a calm indeed, but it was comparative 
only. Something of the first flutter was left; an 
unsettling sense of novelty; the dazzle to weak 
eyes of unaccustomed light. I missed my old 
chains, forsooth, as if they had been some neces- 
sary part of my apparel. Iwasa poor Carthusian, 
from strict cellular discipline suddenly by some 
revolution returned upon the world. Iam now as 
if I had never been other than my own master. 
It is natural to me to go where I please, to do what 
I please. I find myself at eleven o’clock in the 
day in Bond Street, and it seems to me that I have 
been sauntering there at that very hour for years 
past. I digress into Soho, to explore a bookstall. 
Methinks I have been thirty years a collector. 
There is nothing strange nor newin it. I find my- 
self before a fine picture in the morning. Was it 
ever otherwise? What is become of Fish Street 
Hill? Where is Fenchurch Street? Stones of oid 
Mincing Lane, which I have worn with my daily 
pilgrimage for six-and-thirty years, to the foot- 
steps of what toil-worn clerk are your everlasting 
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flints now vocal? I indent the gayer flags of Pall 
Mall. It is "Change time, and I am strangely 
among the Elgin marbles. It was no hyperbole 
when I ventured to compare the change in my 
condition to a passing into another world. Time 
stands still in a manner to me. I have lost all 
distinction of season. I donot know the day of the 
week or of the month. Each day used to be in- 
dividually felt by me in its reference to the foreign 
post days; in its distance from, or propinquity to, 
the next Sunday. I had my Wednesday feelings, 
my Saturday nights’ sensations. The genius of 
each day was upon me distinctly during the whole 
of it, affecting my appetite, spirits, &c. The 
phantom of the next day, with the dreary five to 
follow, sate as a load upon my poor Sabbath rec- 
reations. What charm has washed that Ethiop 
white? What is gone of Black Monday? All 
days are the same. Sunday itself—that unfortu- 
nate failure of a holiday, as it too often proved, 
what with my sense of its fugitiveness, and over- 
care to get the greatest quantity of pleasure out of 
it—is melted down into a week-day. I can spare 
time to go to church now, without grudging the 
huge cantle which it used to seem to cut out of the 
holiday. I have time for everything. I can visit 
a sick friend, I can interrupt the man of much oc- 
cupation when he is busiest. Ican insult over him 
with an invitation to take a day’s pleasure with 
me to Windsor this fine May morning. It is 
Lucretian pleasure to behold the poor drudges, 


whom I have left behind in the world, carking 
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and caring; like horses in a mill, drudging on in 
phe same eternal round: and what is it all for? A 
man can never have too much Time to himself, nor 
too little to do. Had I a little son, I would 
christen him NOTHING-TO-DO; he should do noth- 
ing. Man, I verily believe, is out of his element 
as long as he is operative. Jam altogether for the 
life contemplative. Will no kindly earthquake 
come and swallow up those accursed cotton mills? 
Take me that lumber of a desk there, and bowl] it 
down 


As low as to the fiends. 


Iam no longer . . . clerk to the Firm of, 
&c. Jam Retired Leisure. I am to be met with 
in trim gardens. I am already come to be known 
by my vacant face and careless gesture, perambu- 
lating at no fixed pace, nor with any settled pur- 
pose. I walk about; not to and from. They tell 
me, a certain cum dignitat air, that has been buried 
so long with my other good parts, has begun to 
shoot forth in my person. I perceptibly grow 
into gentility. When I take up a newspaper, it is 
to read the state of the opera. Opus operatum est. 
I have done all that I came into this world to do. 
I have worked task-work, and have the rest of 
the day to myself. 

CHARLES LAMB. 


AUGUST 8 
THE SUNKEN BELL 
Act Two 


An old-fashioned room in the house of HEINRICH the 
bell-founder. A deep recess occupies half the 
back wall. In the recess is a large open fire- 
place, with a chimney above it. A copper 
ketile 1s suspended above the unlighted fire. 
The other half of the back wall, set at an angle, 
as lighted by a large old-fashioned window, with 
bottle-glass panes. Below this window, a bed. 
Doors R. and L. That on the R. leads to the 
workshop, while that on the L. leads to the court- 
yard. L. C. a table and chairs placed. On 
the table: a full jug of milk, mugs, and a loaf of 
bread. Near the table, a tub. The room is 
decorated with works by Adam Kraft, Peter 
Fischer, etc., conspicuous among them a painted 
wooden image of Christ on the Cross. 

DISCOVERED: Seated at the farther side of the table, 
and, in their Sunday best, the two CHILDREN 
(boys) of HEINRICH (aged respectively five and 
nine), with their mugs of milk before them. 
MacpaA, their mother, also in her Sunday best, 
enters L., with a bunch of cowslips in her hand. 

125 
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Early morning. The light grows brighter as the 
action progresses. 


MAGDA 
See, children, what I’ve brought you from the 
fields! 
Beyond the garden—a whole patch grew wild. 
Now we can make ourselves look fine and gay, 
In honor of your father’s birthday feast. 


First CHILD 
O, give me some! 


SECOND CHILD 
And me! 
MAGDA 
There! Five for each! 
And every single one they say’s a key! 


That opens Heaven. Now drink your milk, my 
dears, 


And eat your bread. ’Tis almost time to start. 
The road to church, you know, is long and steep. 


NEIGHBOR [a woman] 


[Looking in at the window.] 
What! Up already, neighbor? 
MAcpA [at the window] 


Yes, indeed. 
I hardly closed my eyes the livelong night. 


1In German the cowslip is called ‘“Himmelschliissel,” 
t. e., “the key to Heaven.” 
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But, ’twas not care that kept me wide-awake. 
So now I’m just as fresh as if I’d slept 
Sound as a dormouse. Why, how bright it is! 


NEIGHBOR 
Ay. Ay. Yovu’re right. 
a” 


MAGDA 


You'll come with us, I hope? 
Now don’t say no. You'll find it easy walking 
Ontheroad. . . . These tiny feet 
Shall lead the way, and gently mark our steps. 
If you must have the truth, I long for wings: 
I’m wild to-day with joy and eagerness! 


NEIGHBOR 
And has your good-man not been home all night? 


MAGDA 


What are you dreaming of? I’ll be content 
If only the big bell is safely hung 
In time to ring the peopie in to mass! 


You see—the time was short. They’d none to 
waste. 

And as for sleeping—if the Master snatched 

So much as one short wink in the wood-grass— 

Why, Heaven be praised! But, oh, what does it 
matter? 

The work was hard: but great is the reward. 

You cannot think how pure, and clear, and true, 

The new bell sounds. Just wait until you hear 
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Its voice ring out to-day from the church tower. 
’Tis like a prayer, a hymn, a song of praise— 
Filling the heart with comfort and with gladness. 


NEIGHBOR 


No doubt, ma’am. Yet one thing amazes me. 
From my front door, as doubtless you’re aware, 
The church upon the hill is plainly seen. 

Now—I had heard that when the bell was hung 
A white flag would be hoisted from the tower. 
I’ve seen no sign of that white flag. Have you? 


MAGDA 
O, look again. It must be there by now. 


NEIGHBOR 
No, no. It’s not. 


MAGDA 


Well, even were you right, 
It would not frighten me. Did you but know 
The fret and toil and pain, by night and day, 
It costs the Master to complete his work, 
You would not wonder if the final stroke 
Should be delayed a bit. I understand. 
By this time, I’ll be bound, the flag is there. 
Why, yes, I’m sure it is, could we but see ’t. 


NEIGHBOR 


I can’t believe it. In the village streets 
They do say something dreadful has occurred. 
Dark omens, boding evil, fill the air. 
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But now, a farmer saw a naked witch, 

Perched on a boar’s back, riding through his corn. 

Lifting a stone, he cast it at the hag 

Straightway his hand dropped—palsied to the 
knuckles! 

*Tis said that all the mischievous mountain sprites 

Are leagued and up in arms against the bell. 

How strange you have not heard all this before! 

Well—now the Bailiff’s gone into the hills, 

With half the village at his heels, to see. 


MAGDA 
The Bailiff? Merciful God! What can be wrong? 


NEIGHBOR 


Why, nothing’s certain. All may yet be well. 

There—don’t take on so, neighbor. Come—be 
calm! } 

It’s not so bad as that. Now don’t ’ee fret. 

It seems the wagon and the bell brokedown . . 

That’s all we’ve heard. 


MAGDA 


Pray Heav’n that be the worst! 
What matters one bell more or less! . . . If he, 
The Master, be but safe—these flowers may stay. 
Yet—till we know what’s happened . . . Here, 
prithee, 
Take the two children . 


[She lifts the two CHILDREN through the window.] 
Will you? 
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NEIGHBOR 
Why, to be sure. 


MAGDA 


Thanks. Take them home with you. And, as 

for me, 

Ah, I must go, as fast as go I can. 

To see what may be done—to help. For I 

Must be with my dear Master—or, I die! 

[Exit hurriedly.| 

[The NEIGHBOR retires with the CHILDREN. Con- 
fused noise of voices without. Then a piercing 
cry from MAGDA.] 

[Enter quickly the VICAR, sighing, and wiping the 
tears from his eyes. He looks rownd the room 
hastily, and turns down the coverlet of the bed. 
Then, hurrying to the door, he meets the SCHOOL- 
MASTER and the BARBER, carrying HEINRICH in 
on a latter. HEINRICH reclines on a rude bed of 
green branches. MAcpDaA, half beside herself with 
anguish, follows, supported by a MAN and a 
WOMAN. Crowd of VILLAGERS presses in behind 
MAGDA. HEINRICH 7s laid on his own bed.| 


THE VICAR [to MaGpa] 


Bear up, my mistress! Put your trust in God! 
We laid him on our litter as one dead; 

Yet, on the way, he came to life again, 

And, as the doctor told us, only now, 

Hope’s not yet lost. 
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MAGDA [moaning] 
Dear God, who speaks of hope? 


A moment since, I wassohappy! . . . Now— 
What’s come to me? What’s happened? Won’t 
you speak? 


Where are the children? 


THE VICAR 


Put your trust in God. 

Do but have patience, mistress. Patience and 

faith! 
Often—remember—in our direst need 
God’s help is nearest. And, forget not this: 
Should He, of His all-wisdom, have resolved, 
In His own time, to call the Master hence. 
Still there shall be this comfort for your soul— 
Your husband goes from Earth to endless bliss. 


MAGDA 


Why do you speak of comfort, reverend Sir? 
Do I need comfort? Nay—he will get well. 
He must get well. 


THE VICAR 
So all of us do hope. 
But . . . shouldhenot . . . God’s holy 


will be done. 
Come now what may, the Master’s fight is won. 
To serve the Lord, he fashioned his great bell. 
To serve the Lord, he scaled the mountain- 
heights— 
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Where the malignant powers of Darkness dwell, 
And the Abyss defies the God of Hosts. 
Serving the Lord, at last he was laid low— 
Braving the hellish spirits in his path. 

They feared the gospel that his bell had rung: 
So leagued themselves against him, one and all, 
In devilish brotherhood. God punish them! 


THE BARBER 


A wonder-working woman lives hard by, 
Who heals, as the Disciples healed of old, 
By prayer and faith. 


THE VICAR 


Let some one search for her: 
And when she’s found, return with her at once. 


MAGDA 


What’s come to him? Why do you stand and 
gape? 

Off with you all! You shall not stare at him 

With your unfeeling eyes. D’youhear? Begone! 

Cover him—so—with linen, lest your looks 

Should shame the Master. Now—away with you! 

Get to the juggler’s, if you needs must gape. 

Ah, God! What’s happened? . . . Are ye 
all struck dumb? 


THE SCHOOLMASTER 


Truly, ’tis hard to tell just what took place. 
Whether he tried to stop the bell—or what 
This much is certain: if you could but see 
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How deep he fell, you would go down on your knees 
And thank the Lord. For, if your husband lives, 
*Tis nothing short of the miraculous! 

HEINRICH [feebly] 
Give me a little water! 


MAGDA [driving out the VILLAGERS quickly] 
Out you go! 


THE VICAR 


Go, my good people. He has need of rest. 
[VILLAGERS withdraw.] 
If I can serve you, Mistress, why, you know 
Where you may find me. 
THE BARBER 
Yes, and me. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER 
And me. 
No. On reflection, I’ll stay here. 
MAGDA 
You'll go! 
HEINRICH 

Give me some water! 
[The VICAR, SCHOOLMASTER, and BARBER with- 


draw slowly, talking low, shaking their heads, and 
shrugging their shoulders.] 
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MacpaA [hastening to HEINRICH with water] 
‘Heinrich, are you awake? 


HEINRICH 
I’m parched. Give me some water. Can’t you 
hear? 
Macpa [unable to control herself] 
Nay, patience. 
HEINRICH 


Magda, all too soon I’ll learn 
What patience means. Bear with me yet a while. 
It will not be for long. 


[He drinks.] 
Thanks, Magda. Thanks. 
MAGDA 
Don’t speak to me so strangely, Heinrich. Don’t! 
leer. mairard: 
HENRICH [fevered and angry] 


Thou must not be afraid. 
When I am gone, thou’lt have to live alone. 


MAGDA 
E-cannot..: “ano. bowl: not 3-c, ive 
without thee! 
HEINRICH 


Thy pain is childish. Torture me no more! 
It is unworthy,—for thou art a mother. 
Bethink thee what that word means, and be brave! 
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MAGDA 
Ah, do not be so stern and harsh with me! 


HEINRICH [painfully]. 


The plain truth harsh and stern? Again I say— 
Thy place is by the bedside of thy boys. 

There lies thy joy, thy peace, thy work, thy life. 
All—all is tucked up in their fair, white sheets. 
Could it be otherwise, ’twere infamous! 


MacpaA [falling on his neck] 
So help me Heav’n, I love thee far, far more 
Than our dear children, and myself, and all! 
HEINRICH 


Then woe unto ye all, too soon bereaved! 
And thrice-unhappy, I untimely doomed 
To snatch the milk and bread from your poor 


lips! 
Yet, on my tongue, I feel them turn to poison. 
That, too, is just! . . . Farewell. Thee I 
commend 


To one from whom none living may escape. 

Many a man has found Death’s deepest shadow 

Prove but a welcome light. God grant it be! 
[Tenderly.] 

Give me thy hand. I’ve done thee many a wrong 

By word and deed. Often I’ve grieved thy heart, 

Far, far, too often. But thou wilt forgive me! 

I would have spared thee, had I but been free. 

I know not what compelled me; yet I know 
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I could not choose but stab thee—and myself. 
Forgive me, Magda! 


MAGDA 
I forgive thee? What? 
If thou dost love me, Heinrich, be less sad: 
Or thou wilt bring the tears back. Rather—scold. 
Thou knowest well how dear 


HEINRICH [painfully] 
I do not know! 


MAGDA 


Nay, who, but thou, did wake my woman’s soul? 

Till thou didst come, I was a poor, dull clod, 

Pining away beneath a cheerless sky. 

Thou—thou—didst rescue me and make me live, 

Fill me with joy, and set my heart in the sun. 

And never did I feel thy love more sure 

Than when, with thy strong hand, thou’dst draw 
my face 

Out of the dark, and turn it towards the light. 

And thou wouldst have me pardon thee! For 
what? 

Do I not owe thee all I love in life? 


HEINRICH 
Strangely entangled seems the web of souls. 


Mapa [stroking his hair tenderly] 


If I have ever been a help to thee— 
If I have sometimes cheered thy working hours— 
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if favor in thine eyes I ever found 

Bethink thee, Heinrich: I, who would pas, given 
Thee everything—my life—the world itself— 

I had but that to pay thee for thy love! 


HEINRICH [wneasily] 


I’m dying. That is best. God means it well. 

Should Iliveon . . . Come nearer, wife, and 
hear me. 

’Tis better for us both that I should die. 

Thou think’st, because we blossomed out together, 

I was the sun that caused thy heart to bloom. 

But that the eternal Wonder-Worker wrought, 

Who, on the wings of His chill winter-storms, 

Rides through a million million woodland flowers, . 

Slaying them, as He passes, in their Spring! 

’Tis better for us both that I should die. 

See: I was cracked and ageing—all misshaped. 

If the great Bell-Founder who moulded me 

Tosses aside His work, I shall not mourn. 

When He did hurl me down to the abyss, 

After my cwn poor, faulty handiwork, 

I did not murmur: for my work was bad! 

Good-wife—the bell that sank into the mere 

Was not made for the heights—it was not fit 

To wake the answering echoes of the peaks! 


MAGDA 


I cannot read the meaning of thy words. 

A work—so highly-prized, so free from flaw, 
So clear and true that, when it first rang out 
Between the mighty trees from which it hung, 
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All marveled and exclaimed, as with one voice, 
“The Master’s bell sings as the Angels sing!” 


HEINRICH [fevered] 
’Twas for the valley, not the mountain-top! 


MAGDA 


That is not true! Hadst thou but heard, as I, 
The Vicar tell the Clerk, in tones that shook, 
‘How gloriously ‘twill sound upon the heights!’’ 


HEINRICH 


’T was for the valley—not the mountain top! 

I only know ’t. The Vicar does not know. 

So I must die—I wish to die, my child. 

For, look now: should I heal—as men would call 
4 

Thanks to the art of our good village leech, 

I’d be at best a botch, a crippled wretch; 

And so the warm and generous draught of life— 

Ofttimes I’ve found it bitter, ofttimes sweet, 

But ever it was strong, as I did drink ’t— 

Would turn to a stale, flat, unsavory brew, 

Thin and grown cold and sour. I’ll none of it! 

Let him who fancies it enjoy the draught. 

Me it would only sicken and repel. 

Hush! Hear me out. Though thou shouldst haply 
find 

A doctor of such skill that he could cure me, 

Giving me back my joy—nerving my hand, 

Till it could turn to the old, daily task— 

Even then, Magda, I were still undone. 
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MAGDA 


For God’s sake, husband, tell me what to think! 
What has come over thee—a man so strong, 
So blessed, so weighted down with Heaven’s best 


gifts; 
Respected, loved, of all—of all admired, 
A master of thy craft! . . . A hundred bells 


Hast thou set ringing, in a hundred towers. 

They sing thy praise, with restless industry; 

Pouring the deep, glad beauty of thy soul 

As from a hundred wine-cups, through the land. 

At eve, the purple-red—at dawn, God’s gold— 

Know thee. Of both thou art become a part. 

And thou—rich, rich, beyond thy greatest need— 

Thou, voicing God—able to give, and give, j 

Rolling in happiness, where others go 

Begging their daily dole of joy or bread— 

Thou look’st unthankfully upon thy work! 

Then, Heinrich, why must I still bear the life 

That thou dost hate so? . . . What is life to 
me? 

What could that be to me which thou dost scorn— 

Casting it from thee, like a worthless thing! 


HEINRICH 


Mistake me not. Now thou thy self hast sounded 

Deeper and clearer than my loudest bells. 

And many a one I’ve made! . . . I thank 
thee, Magda. 

Yet thou shalt understand my thought. Thou 
must. 
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Listen! . . . The latest of my works had 
failed. 

With anguished heart I followed where they 
~~ climbed, 

Shouting and cursing loudly, as the bell 

Was dragged towards the peak. And then—it fell. 

It fell a hundred fathoms deep, ay more, | 

Into the mere. There, in the mere, now lies 

The last and noblest work my art could mould! 

Not all my life, as I have lived it, Magda, 

Had fashioned, or could fashion, aught so good. 

Now I have thrown it after my bad work. 

While I lie drinking the poor dregs of life, 

Deep in the waters of the lake it’s drowned. 

IT mourn not for what’s lost. And then—I mourn: 

Knowing this only—neither bell, nor life, 

Shall evermore come back. Alas! woe’s me! 

My heart’s desire was bound up in the tones— 

The buried tones—I never more shall hear. 

And now the life to which I clung so tight 

Is turned to bitterness, and grief, and rue, 

Madness, and gloom, confusion, pain, and gall! 


Well, let life go! The service of the valleys 
Charms me no longer, and no more their peace 
Calms my wild blood. Since on the peak I stood, 
All that I am has longed to rise, and rise, 
Cleaving the mists, until it touched the skies! 

I would work wonders with the power on high: 
And, since I may not work them, being so weak; 
Since, even could I, with much straining, rise, 
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I should but fall again—I choose to die! 

Youth—a new youth—I’d need, if I should live: 

Out of some rare and magic mountain flower 

Marvelous juices I should need to press— 

Heart-health, and strength, and the mad lust of 
triumph, 

Steeling my hand to work none yet have dreamed 
of! 


MAGDA 


O Heinrich, Heinrich, did I but know the spot 
Where that thou pantest for, the Spring of Youth, 
Lies hid, how gladly would these feet of mine 
Wear themselves out to find it for thee! Yea, 
Even though the waters which restored thy life 
Should bring me death! 


HEINRICH [tormented, collapsing and delirious] 


Thou dearest, truest! . . . No, I will not 
drink! 
Keep it! . . . The Spring is full of blood! 
blood! . . . blood! 
Potvall net! Se): Notes Co beave- me 
ana Fil. tot et Mey eet, a ce! 


[He becomes unconscious. | 


[Enter the VICAR] 


THE VICAR 
How goes it with the patient, mistress? 
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MAGDA 
Til! 
Terribly ill! He’s sick in every part. 
Some strange, mysterious pain’s consuming him. 
I know not what to fear, and what to hope. 
[Hurriedly throwing a scarf over her shoulders.] 
Did you not speak of a woman who works mir- 


acles? 
_THE VICAR 
I did. Indeed, ’tis that has brought me back. 
She lives . . . at most a mile away from 
here 
Her name .. . I can’t recall it. But she 
lives, 
If I mistake not, in the pinewood .. . 
Ay . 
Her name 
MAGDA 


Not Wittikin? 


THE VICAR 


How can you ask! 
Why, she’s a wicked witch, the Devil’s dam, 
And she must die. By now they’re up in arms, 
Eager for battle with the pestilent fiend. 
With cudgels, torches, stones, they’re hurrying 

fast 

To make an end of her. For you must know 
She’s charged with all the evil that afflicts us. 
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No. I was thinking of . . . Frau Findek- 
lee . . 

A shepherd’s dere . . . and a _ worthy 
soul 


Her husband left her an old recipe 
Which, as I am assured by many here, 
Has wondrous virtues. Will you go for her? 


MAGDA 
Yes, yes, most reverend Sir! 


THE VICAR 
You’ll go at once? 


[Enter RAUTENDELEIN, disguised as a peasant 
girl, and carrying a basket of berries in her hand.]} 


MAcGDA [to RAUTENDELEIN] 


What wouldst a child? . . . Who art 
thou? 


THE VICAR 
Why—’tis Anna, 
Anna—the maiden from the wayside inn. 
Nay, ’twould be vain to question her. Alas, 
She’s dumb. A good girl. Ah, she’s brought 
some berries. 


MAGDA 


Come here, my child . . . What was’t I 
wished to say . . 
Ah, yes! This man lies sick When he awakes 
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Be near to help him. Dost thou understand me? 

Frau Findeklee . . . That was the name, you 
said? : 

But, no; I cannot go. It is too far. 

If you’ll stay here a moment, I am sure, 


My neighbor will go for me . . . ITll come 
back. 
And don’t forget . . . O God, my heart will 
break! 
[Exit.] 


THE VICAR [to RAUTENDELEIN] 


Stand here, my child; or, if thou wilt, sit down, 

Be good and do the very best thou canst. 

Make thyself helpful, while they need thy help. 

God will reward thee for the work thou doest. 

Thou art greatly changed, dear child, since last 
I saw thee. 

But keep thou honest—hbe a good, true maid— 

For the dear Lord has blessed thee with much 
beauty. 

In truth, my dear, now that I look at thee, 

Thou art, yet art not, Anna. As a princess, 

Stepped from the pages of some fairy book, 

Thou seem’st. So quickly changed! Who would 
have thought 

It possible! Well, well! . . . Thou’lt keep 
him cool? 

He’s burning! [Zo HEINRICH.] May God bring 
thee back to health! 

[Exit.] 
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[RAUTENDELEIN, who t2ll now has seemed shy and 
meek, changes suddenly and bustles about the 
hearth.| 


RAUTENDELEIN 


Flickering spark in the ash of death, 
Glow with life of living breath! 
Red, red wind, thy loudest blow! 
I, as thou, did lawless grow! 
Simmer, sing, and simmer! 
ee fame Hepes up on the bea ] 


Kettle swaying left and ence 
Copper-lid, thou’rt none too light! 
Bubble, bubble, broth and brew, 
Turning all things old to new! 
Simmer, sing, and simmer! 


Green and tender herbs of Spring, 
In the healing draught I fling. 
Drink it sweet, and drink it hot— 
Life and youth are in the pot! 
Simmer, sing, and simmer! 


And now to scrape the roots and fetch the water. 
The cask is empty . . . But we need more 
light! 

[She throws the window wide open. | 
A glorious day! But there’ll be wind anon. 
A mighty cloud, in shape like some huge fish, 
Lies on the hills. To-morrow it will burst; 
And roystering spirits will ride madly down, 
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Sweeping athwart the pines, to reach the vale. 

Cuckoo! Cuckoo! . . . Here, too, the cuckoo 
calls, 

And the swift swallow darts across the sky. 


[HEINRICH has opened his eyes, and lies staring at 
RAUTENDELEIN. | 


But now to scrape my roots, and fetch the water. 

I’ve much to do since I turned waiting-maid. 

Thou, thou, dear flame, shalt cheer me at my work. 
HEINRICH [amazed] 

Tellme . . . who art thou? 


RAUTENDELEIN [quickly and unconcernedly| 
I? Rautendelein. 


HEINRICH 
Rautendelein? I never heard that name. 
Yet somewhere I have seen thee once before. 
Where was it? 
RAUTENDELEIN. 
Why, ’twas on the mountain-side. 


HEINRICH 
True. True. ’Twas there—what time I fevered 
lay. 
I dreamt I saw thee there . . . Again I 
dream. 


At times we dream strange dreams! See. Here’s 
my house. 
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There burns the fire upon the well-known hearth. 
Here lie I, in my bed, sick unto death. 

I push the window back. There flies a swallow. 
Yonder the nightingales are all at play. 


Sweet scents float in—of jasmine . . . elder- 
blossom ; 
dL Seer e to feelin. So eb know 


the smallest thing— 
Even to the pattern of this coverlet ; 
Hachrthread’ . "Ja. each tiny- knot; .25. 4 1 
could describe— 
And yet I’m dreaming. 


RAUTENDELEIN 
Thou art dreaming? Why? 


HEINRICH [7 anguish] 
Because . . . I must be dreaming. 


RAUTENDELEIN 
Art thou so sure? 


HEINRICH 


Yes. No. Yes. No. I’m wandering. Let me 
dream on! 

Thou askest if Iam so sure. I know not. 

Ah, be it what it will: or dream, or life— 

Itis. I feel it, see it—thou dost live! 

Real or unreal, within me or without, 

Child of my brain, or whatso’er thou art, 

Still I do love thee, for thou art thyself. 

So stay with me, sweet spirit. Only stay! 
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RAUTENDELEIN 
So long as thou shalt choose. 


HEINRICH 
Then .. .« 2. [mdendrean 


RAUTENDELEIN [familzarly] 


Take care. Dost see me lift this little foot 

With the rosy heel? Thou dost? Why, that is 
well. 

Now—here’s a hazel nut. I take it—so— 

Between my finger and my dainty thumb— 

I set my heel on it. Crack! Now, ’tis broken. 

Was that a dream? 


HEINRICH 
That only God can tell. 


RAUTENDELEIN 


Now watchme. See. I’ll come quite close to thee, 
And sit upon thy bed. So. Here I am! 
Feasting away as merrily as thou wilt 

Hast thou not room enough? 


HEINRICH 


I’ve all I need. 
But tell me whence thou’rt sprung and who has 
sent thee! 
What would’st thou of a broken, suffering man, 
A bundle of sorrow, drawing near the end 
Of his brief pilgrimage . .. ? 
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RAUTENDELEIN 


I like thee. 

Whence I did spring I know not—nor could tell 

Whither I go. But Granny said one day 

She found me lying in the moss and weeds. 

A hind did give me suck. My home’s the wood, 

The mountain-side, the crag, the storm-swept 
moor— 

Where the wind moans and rages, shrieks and 
groans, 

Or purrs and mews, like some wild tiger-cat! 

There thou wilt find me, whirling through the 
air; 

There I laugh loud and shout for sheer mad joy; 

Till faun and nixey, gnome and water-sprite, 

Eche my joy and split their sides with laughter. 

I’m spiteful when I’m vexed, and scratch and 
bite: 

And who should anger me had best beware. 

Yet—’tis no better when I’m left alone: 

For good and bad in me’s all mood and impulse. 

I’m thus, or thus, and change with each new whim. 

But theeIlamfondof . . . TheeI would not 
scratch. 

And, if thou wilt, I’ll stay. Yet were it best 

Thou camest with me to my mountain home. 

Then thou should’st see how faithfully I’d serve 
thee. 

I’d show thee diamonds, and rubies rare, 

Hid at the bottom of unfathomed deeps. 

Emeralds, and topazes, and amethysts— 
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I’d bring thee all—I’d hang upon thy lids! 
Froward, unruly, lazy, I may be; 

Spiteful, rebellious, wayward, what thou wilt! 
Yet thou shouldst only need to blink thine eye, 
And ere thou’dst time to speak, I’d nod thee—yes. 
And Granny tells me 


HEINRICH 
Ah, thou dear, dear child. 
Tell me, who is thy Granny? 
RAUTENDELEIN 
Dost thou not know? 


HEINRICH 
No. 
RAUTENDELEIN 
Not know Granny? 
HEINRICH 
No, I am a man, 
And blind. 


RAUTENDELEIN 


Soon thou shalt see! To me is given 
The power to open every eye I kiss 
To the most hidden mysteries of earth 
And air. 


HEINRICH 
Then: sin. ikissamet 
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RAUTENDELEIN 
Thou’lt keep still? 


HEINRICH 
Nay, try me! 


RAUTENDELEIN [kissing his eyes| 
Ye eyes, be opened! 


HEINRICH 


Ah, thou lovely child, 
Sent to enchant me in my dying hour— 
Thou fragrant blossom, plucked by God’s own 
hand 
In the forgotten dawn of some dead Spring— 
Thou free fair bud—ah, were I but that man 
Who, in the morn of life, fared forth so glad— 
How I would press thee to this leaping heart! 
Mine eyes were blinded. Now, they’re filled with 
light, 
And, as by instinct, I divine thy world. 
Ay, more and more, as I do drink thee in, 
Thou dear enigma, I am sure I see. 


RAUTENDELEIN 
Why—lonk at me, then, till thine eyes are tired. 


HEINRICH 
How golden gleams thy hair! How dazzling 
bright! 
With thee for company, thou dearest dream, 
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Old Charon’s boat becomes a bark for kings, 

That spreads its purple sails to catch the sun 

Lighting it eastward on its stately way. 

Feel’st thou the Western breeze that creeps be- 
hind us, 

Flecking with foam from tiny waterfalls 

The swelling bosom of the blue South seas, 

And showering diamonds on us? Dost thou not 
feel it? 

And we, reclining here on cloth of gold, 

In blissful certitude of what must be, 

Do scan the distance that divides us twain 


Thou knowest wellfrom what? . . . Forthou 
hast seen 

The fair green island, where the birch bends 
down, 


Bathing its branches in the azure flood— 
Thou hearest the glad song of all Spring’s choirs, 
Waiting to welcome us 


RAUTENDELEIN 
Yes! Yes! I hear it! 


HEINRICH [collapsing] 


So be it. ITamready. When I awake, 
A voice shall say to me—Come thou with me. 
Then fades the light! . . . Here now the air 


grows chill. 
The seer dies, as the blind man had died. 
But I have seen thee . .. seen .. 5 


theas te ricell 
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RAUTENDELEIN [with incantations] 


Master, sleep is thine! 

When thou wakest, thou art mine. 
Happy dreams shall dull thy pain, 
Help to make thee whole again. 


[She bustles about by the hearth.] 


Hidden treasures now grow bright! 
In the depths ye give no light. 
Glowing hounds in vain do bark, 
Whine and whimper in the dark! 
We, who serve him, glad will be: 
For the Master sets us free! 


[Addressing HEINRICH, and with gestures.] 


One, two, three. A new man be! 
For the future thou art free! 


HEINRICH [awaking] 


What’s happened to me? . . . From what 
wondrous sleep 

Am I aroused? . . . What is this glorious 
sun 

That, streaming through the window, gilds my 
hand? 

O, breath of morning! Heaven, if ’tis thy will— 

If ’tis thy strength that rushes through my 
veins— 

If, as a token of thy power, I feel 

This strange, new, beating heart within my 
breast? 
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Then, should IJ rise again—again I’d long 
To wander out into the world of life: 
And wish, and strive, and hope, and dare, and 


nd denies. iat Guid Gols Me 


[RAUTENDELEIN has meanwhile moved to L. and 
stands, leaning against the wall, gazing fixedly 
at HEINRICH. A dazzling light falls on her face. 
Enter MAGDA.] 


Ah, Magda. Is it thou? 


MAGDA 
Is he awake? 


HEINRICH 
Yes, Magda. Is it thou? 


MAGDA [delightedly] 
How is it with thee? 


HEINRICH [overcome with emotion] 


Well. Ah, well! I'll live! 
T. feel: it. shall. live... .... Yes!’ "¥“shall 
Bye live! 

{As he speaks, he gazes fixedly, not at MAGDA, but 
at RAUTENDELEIN, who stands in an elfin attitude, 
looking toward him, with an unnatural light on 
her face.] 
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MAGDA 


[Overjoyed and embracing HEINRICH, who seems 
unconscious of her presence.| 
He lives! He lives! O dearest Heinrich! Dear- 
est! 
GERHART HAUPTMANN. 


AUGUST 9 
(John Dryden, born August 9, 1631) 


A SONG FOR ST. CECILIA’S DAY, 1687 


ROM harmony, from heavenly harmony; 
This universal frame began; 
When Nature underneath a heap 
Of jarring atoms lay, 
And could not heave her head, 
The tuneful voice was heard from high, 
Arise, ye more than dead! 
Then cold and hot, and moist and dry, 
In order to their stations leap, 
And Music’s power obey. 
From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This universal frame began: 
From harmony to harmony, 
Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 
The diapason closing full in man. 


What passion cannot Music raise and quell? 
When Jubal struck the chorded shell, 
His listening brethren stood around, 
And, wondering, on their faces fell, 
To worship that celestial sound. 
Less than a God they thought there could not 
dwell 
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Within the hollow of that shell, 
That spoke so sweetly and so well. 
What passion cannot Music raise and quell? 


The trumpet’s loud clangor 
Excites us to arms, 
With shrill notes of anger, 
And mortal alarms. 
The double double double beat 
Of the thundering drum 
Cries, Hark! the foes come; 
Charge, charge, ’tis too late to retreat! 


The soft complaining flute 
In dying notes discovers 
The woes of hopeless lovers, 
Whose dirge is whispered by the warbling lute. 
Sharp violins proclaim 
Their jealous pangs, and desperation, 
Fury, frantic indignation, 
Depth of pains and height of passion, 
For the fair, disdainful dame. 
But O, what art can teach, 
What human voice can reach, 
The sacred organ’s praise? 
Notes inspiring holy love, 
Notes that wing their heavenly ways 
To mend the choirs above. 


Orpheus could lead the savage race, 
And trees unrooted left their place, 
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Sequacious of the lyre; 
But bright Cecilia raised the wonder higher: 
When to her organ vocal breath was given, 
An angel heard, and straight appeared 
Mistaking earth for heaven. 


Grand Chorus 


As from the power of sacred lays 

The spheres began to move, 
And sung the great Creator’s praise 

To all the blessed above; 
So, when the last and dreadful hour 
This crumbling pageant shall devour, 
The trumpet shall be heard on high, 

The dead shall live, the living die, 

And Music shall untune the sky. 

JOHN DRYDEN. 


ALEXANDER’S FEAST; OR, THE POWER OF MUSIC 


T WAS at the royal feast, for Persia won 
By Philip’s warlike son: 

Aloft in awful state 

The godlike hero sate 
On his imperial throne; 

His valiant peers were placed around, 

Their brows with roses and with myrtles bound 

(So should desert in arms be crowned); 

The lovely Thais, by his side 

Sate like a blooming Eastern bride 

In flower of youth and beauty’s pride. 
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Happy, happy, happy pair! 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave deserves the fair. 


Chorus 


Happy, happy, happy pair! 
None but the brave, 


None but the brave, 
None but the brave deserves the fatr. 


Timotheus, placed on high 
Amid the tuneful choir, 
With flying fingers touched the lyre; 

The trembling notes ascend the sky, 
And heavenly joys inspire. 

The song began from Jove, 

Who left his blissful seats above 

(Such is the power of mighty love). 

A dragon’s fiery form belied the god; 

Sublime on radiant spires he rode, 
When he to fair Olympia pressed, 
And while he sought her snowy breast; 


Then round her slender waist he curled, 
And stamped an image of himself, a sovereign of 


the world. 


The listening crowd admire the lofty sound, 
A present deity! they shout around; 
A present deity! the vaulted roofs rebound. 


With ravished ears 
The monarch hears, 
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Assumes the god, 
Affects to nod, 
And seems to shake the spheres. 


Chorus 


With ravished ears 
The monarch hears, 
Assumes the god, 
Affects to nod, 
And seems to shake the spheres. 


The praise of;Bacchus then the sweet musician sung, 
Of Bacchus—ever fair and ever young: 
The jolly god in triumph comes; 
Sound the trumpets; beat the drums: 
Flushed with a purple grace 
He shows his honest face: 
Now give the hautboys breath. He comes! he 
comes! 
Bacchus, ever fair and young, 
Drinking joys did first ordain; 
Bacchus’ blessings are a treasure, 
Drinking is the soldier’s pleasure; 
Rich the treasure, 
Sweet the pleasure, 
Sweet is pleasure after pain. 


Chorus 


Bacchus’ blessings are a treasure, 
Drinking is the soldier’s pleasure; 
Rich the treasure, 
Sweet the pleasure, 
Sweet is pleasure after pain. 
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Soothed with the sound the king grew vain; 
Fought all his battles o’er again; 
And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice he 
slew the slain. 
The master saw the madness rise; 
His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes; 
And, while he heaven and earth defied, 
Changed his hand and checked his pride. 
He chose a mournful muse, 
Soft pity to infuse: 
He sung Darius, great and good, 
By too severe a fate, 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from his high estate, 
And weltering in his blood; 
Deserted, at his utmost need, 
By those his former bounty fed; 
On the bare earth exposed he lies, 
With not a friend to close his eyes. 
With downcast looks the joyous victor sate, 
Revolving in his altered soul 
The various turns of chance below; 
And, now and then, a sigh he stole; 
And tears began to flow. 


Chorus 


Revolving in his altered soul 
The various turns of chance below; 
And, now and then, a sigh he stole; 
And tears began to flow. 


The mighty master smiled, to see 
That love was in the next degree; 
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’Twas but a kindred sound to move, 
For pity melts the mind to love. 
_ Softly sweet, in Lydian measures, 

Soon he soothed his soul to pleasures. 

War, he sung, is toil and trouble; 
Honor, but an empty bubble; 
Never ending, still beginning, 
Fighting still, and still destroying: 
If the world be worth thy winning, 
Think, O, think it worth enjoying! 

Lovely Thais sits beside thee, 

Take the good the gods provide thee. 
The many rend the skies with loud applause; 
So Love was crowned, but Music won the cause. 

The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 

Gazed on the fair 

_ Who caused his care, 
And sighed and looked, sighed and looked, 
Sighed and looked, and sighed again: 
At length, with love and wine at once oppressed, 
The vanquished victor sunk upon her breast. 


Chorus 


The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 
Gazed on the fair. 
Who caused his care, 
And sighed and looked, sighed and looked. 
Szghed and looked, and sighed again: 
At length, with love and wine at once oppressed, 
The vanquished victor sunk wpon her breast. 
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Now strike the golden lyre again; 
A louder yet, and yet a louder strain. 
Break his bands of sleep asunder, 
And rouse him, like a rattling peal of thun- 
der. 
Hark, hark, the horrid sound 
Has raised up his head; 
As awaked from the dead, 
And, amazed he stares around. 
Revenge! revenge! Timotheus cries, 
See the furies arise! 
See the snakes that they rear, 
How they hiss in their hair, 
And the sparkles that flash from their eyes! 
Behold a ghastly band, 
Each a torch in his hand! 
Those are Grecian ghosts, that in battle were 
slain, 
And unburied remain, 
Inglorious on the plain: 
Give the vengeance due 
To the valiant crew. 
Behold how they toss their torches on high, 
How they point to the Persian abodes, 
And glittering temples of their hostile gods! 
The princes applaud with a furious joy; 
And the king seized a flambeau with zeal to de- 
stroy: 
Thais led the way, 
To light him to his prey, 
And, like another Helen, fired another Troy! 
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Chorus 


And the king seized a flambeau with zeal to destroy: 
Thais led the way, 
To light him to his prey, 

And, like another Helen, fired another Troy! 


Thus long ago, 
Ere heaving bellows learned to blow, 
While organs yet were mute; 
Timotheus, to his breathing flute, 
And sounding lyre, 
Could swell the soul to rage, or kindle soft desire. 
At last divine Cecilia came, 
Inventress of the vocal frame; 
The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store, 
Enlarged the former narrow bounds, 
And added length to solemn sounds, 
With nature’s mother-wit, and arts unknown be- 
fore. 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 
Or both divide the crown; 
He raised a mortal to the skies, 
She drew an angel down. 


Grand Chorus 


At last divine Cecilia came, 
Inventress of the vocal frame; 
The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store, 
Enlarged the former narrow bounds, 
And added length to solemn sounds, 
With nature’s mother-wit, and arts unknown before. 
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Let old Timotheus yreld the prize, 
Or both divide the crown; 
He raised a mortal to the skies, 
She drew an angel down. 
JOHN DRYDEN. 


AUGUST 10 
THE GANDER PULLING* 


N THE year 1798 I resided in the city of Augusta 
and, upon visiting the market-house one morn- 
ing in that year, my attention was called to the 
following notice, stuck upon one of the pillars of 
the building: 


“advurtysement. 


“Thos woo wish To be inform heareof, is heareof 
notyfide that edwd. Prator will giv a gander pul- 
lin, jis this side of harisburg, on Satterday of thes 
pressents munth to All woo mout wish to partak 
tharof. 

“e Prator, thos wishin to purtak will cum 
yearly, as the pullin will begin soon. 

‘Car aud 


If I am asked why “‘jis this side of harisburg’’ 
was selected for the promised feat instead of the 
city of Augusta, I answer from conjecture, but 
with some confidence, because the ground chosen 
was near the central point between four rival 
towns, the citizens of all which ‘‘mout wish to par- 
tak tharof”; namely, Augusta, Springfield, Harris- 
burg, and Campbellton. Not that each was the 

*From “Georgia Scenes.” 
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rival of all the others, but that the first and the 
last were competitors, and each of the others 
backed the pretensions of its nearest neighbor. 
Harrisburg sided with Campbellton, not because 
she had any interest in seeing the business of the 
two states center upon the bank of the river, nearly 
opposite to her, but because, like the ‘‘ Union Demo- 
cratic Republican Party of Georgia,” she thought, 
after the adoption of the Federal Constitution, 
that the several towns of the confederacy should 
no longer be “‘separated”’ by the distinction of 
local party; but that, laying down all former pre- 
judices and jealousies as a sacrifice on the altar 
of their country, they should become united in a 
single body, for the maintenance of those principles 
which they deemed essential to the public welfare. 

Springfield, on the other hand, espoused the 
State Rights’ creed. She admitted that, under 
the Federal Compact, she ought to love the sister 
states very much; but that, under the Social Com- 
pact, she ought to love her own state a little more; 
and she thought the two compacts perfectly rec- 
oncilable to each other. Instead of the towns of 
the several states getting into single bodies to pre- 
serve the public welfare, her doctrine was, that 
they should be kept in separate bodies to preserve 
the private welfare. She admitted frankly, that, 
living, as she always had lived, right amid gullies, 
vapors, fogs, creeks, and lagoons, she was wholly 
incapable of comprehending that expansive kind 
of benevolence, which taught her to love people 
whom she knew nothing about, as much as her 
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next-door neighbors and friends. Until, there- 
fore, she should learn it from the practical opera- 
tion of the Federal Compact, she would stick to 
the old-fashioned Scotch love, which she under- 
stood perfectly, and “‘go in” for Augusta, live or 
die, hit or miss, right or wrong. As in the days of 
Mr. Jefferson, the Springfield doctrines prevailed, 
Campbellton was literally nullified; insomuch that, 
ten years ago, there was not a house left to mark 
the spot where once flourished this active, busy 
little village. Those who are curious to know 
where Springfield stood at the time of which I am 
speaking, have only to take their position at the 
intersection of Broad and Marbury streets, in the 
city of Augusta, and they will be in the very heart 
of old Springfield. Sixty steps west, and as 
many east of this position, will measure the whole 
length of this Jeffersonian republican village, 
which never boasted of more than four dwelling- 
houses; and Broad Street measures its width, if we 
exclude kitchens and stables. And, while upon 
this subject, since it has been predicted by a man 
for whose opinions I entertain the profoundest 
respect! (especially since the prediction), that my 
writings will be read with increased interest a 
hundred years to come; and as I can see no good 
reason, if this be true, why they should not be 
read a thousand years hence with more interest, 
I will take the liberty of dropping a word here to 
the curious reader of the year 1933. He will cer- 
tainly wish to know the site of Harrisburg (seeing 
1The Editor of the “Hickory Nut.” 
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it is doomed, at no distant period, to share the 
fate of Springfield) and of Campbellton. 

Supposing, then, that if the great fire in Augusta, 
on the 3d of April, 1829, did not destroy that 
city, nothing will; I select this as a permanent ob- 
ject. 

In 1798, Campbell Street was the western verge 
of Augusta, a limit to which it had advanced but 
a few years before, from Jackson Street. Thence 
to Springfield led a large road, now built up on 
either side, and forming a continuation of Broad 
Street. This road was cut across obliquely by 
a deep gully, the bed of which was an almost im- 
passable bog, which entered the road about one 
hundred yards below Collock Street on the south, 
and left it about thirty yards below Collock Street 
on the north side of now Broad Street. It was 
called Campbell’s Gully, from the name of the 
gentleman through whose possessions and near 
whose dwelling it wound its way totheriver. Fol- 
lowing the direction of Broad Street from Spring- 
field westward, 1,347 yards, will bring you to 
Harrisburg, which had nothing to boast of over 
Springfield but a warehouse for the storage of 
tobacco, then the staple of Georgia. Continue the 
same direction 700 yards, then face to your right 
hand, and follow your nose directly across Savan- 
nah River, and, upon ascending the opposite bank, 
you will be in the busiest part of Campbellton in 
1798. Between Harrisburg and Springfield, and 
1,148 yards from the latter, there runs a stream 
which may he perpetual. At the time just men- 
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tioned, it flowed between banks twelve or fourteen 
feet high, and was then called, as it still is, 
““Hawk’s Gully.””! 

Now Mr. Prator, like the most successful poli- 
tician of the present day, was on ail sides, in a 
doubtful contest; and, accordingly, he laid off his 
gander-pulling ground on the nearest suitable un- 
appropriated spot to the center point between 
Springfield and Harrisburg. This was between 
Harrisburg and Hawk’s Gully, to the south of the 
road, and embraced part of the road, but within 
100 yards of Harrisburg. 

When “‘ Satterday of thes pressents munth’’ rolled 
round, I determined to go to the gander pulling. 
When I reached the spot, a considerable number 
of persons, of different ages, sexes, sizes, and 
complexions, had collected from the rival towns 
and the country around. But few females were 
there, however; and those few were from the 
lowest walks of life. 

A circular path of about forty yards diameter had 
already been laid out; over which, from two posts 
about ten feet apart, stretched a rope, the middle 
of which was directly over the path. The rope 
hung loosely, so as to allow it, with the weight of 
a gander attached to it, to vibrate in an are of four 
or five feet span, and so as to bring the breast of 
the gander within barely easy reach of a man of 
middle stature upon a horse of common size. 


1It took its name from an old man by the name of Hawk, 
who lived in a log hut on a small knoll on the eastern side of 
the gully and about 100 yards south of the Harrisburg road. 
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A hat was now handed to such as wished to enter 
the list; and they threw into it twenty-five cents 
each; this sum was the victor’s prize. 

The devoted gander was now produced; and 
Mr. Prator, having first tied his feet together with 
a strong cord, proceeded to the neck-greasing. 
Abhorrent as it may be to all who respect the 
tenderer relations of life, Mrs. Prator had actually 
prepared a gourd of goose-grease for this very 
purpose. For myself, when I saw Ned dip his 
hands into the grease, and commence stroking 
down the feathers from breast to head, my 
thoughts took a melancholy turn. They dwelt in 
sadness upon the many conjugal felicities which 
had probably been shared between the greases; 
and the greasee. I could see him as he stood by 
her side, through many a chilly day and cheerless 
night, when she was warming into life the offspring 
of their mutual loves, and repelled, with chivalrous 
spirit, every invasion of the consecrated spot which 
she had selected for her incubation. I could see 
him moving with patriarchal dignity by the side of 
his loved one, at the head of a smiling, prattling 
group, the rich reward of their mutual care, to the 
luxuries of the meadow or to the recreations of 
the pool. And now, alas! an extract from the 
smoking sacrifice of his bosom friend was desecrated 
to the unholy purpose of making his neck “‘a fit 
object”’ for Cruelty to reach “her quick, unerring 
fingers at.’”’ Ye friends of the sacred tie! judge 
what were my feelings when, in the midst of these 
reflections, the voice of James Prator thundered 
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on mine ear, ‘‘ Darn his old dodging soul; brother 
Ned! grease his neck till a fly can’t light on it!’ 

Ned, having fulfilled his brother Jim’s request 
as well as he could, attached the victim of his 
cruelty to the rope, directly over the path. On 
each side of the gander was stationed a. man, 
whose office it was to lash forward any horse 
which might linger there for a moment; for, by the 
rules of the ring, all pulling was to be done at a 
brisk canter. 

The word was now given for the competitors 
to mount and take their places on the ring. 
Eight appeared; Tall Zubley Zin, mounted upon 
Sally Spitfire; Arch Odum, mounted on Bull and 
Ingons (onions); Nathan Perdew, on Hellcat; 
James Dickson, on Nigger; David Williams, on 
Gridiron; Fat John Fulger, on Slouch; Gorham 
Bostwick, on Gimlet; and Turner Hammond, on 
*Possum. 

“Come, gentlemen,”’ said Commandant Prator, 
“fall in. All of you git behind one another, sort 
o’ in a row.” 

All came into the track very kindly but Saily 
Spitfire and Gridiron. The former, as soon as she 
saw a general movement of horses, took it for 
granted there was mischief brewing, and, because 
she could not tell where it lay, she concluded it 
lay everywhere, and therefore took fright at every- 
thing. 

Gridiron was a grave horse; but a suspicious 
eye which he cast to the right and left, wherever 
he moved, showed that “he was wide awake,” and 
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that ‘“‘nobody better not go fooling with him,”’ as 
his owner sometimes used to say. He took a sober 
but rather intense view of things; insomuch that, 
in his contemplations, he passed over the track 
three times before he could be prevailed upon to 
stop init. Hestopped at last, however; and when 
he was made to understand that this was all that 
was required of him for the present, he surrendered 
his suspicions at once, with a countenance which 
seemed plainly to say, ‘‘Oh, if this is all you want, 
I’ve no objection to it.” 

It was long before Miss Spitfire could be pre- 
vailed upon to do the like. 

“Get another horse, Zube,”’ said one; “Sal will 
never do for a gander pullin’.’”’ 

“T won't,” said Zube. “If she won’t do, I'll 
make her do. I want a nag that goes off with a 
spring; so that, when I get a hold, she’ll cut the 
neck in two like a steel trap.”’ 

At length Sally was rather flung than coaxed 
into the track, directly ahead of Gridiron. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said the master of the 
ceremonies, ‘‘no man’s to make a grab till all’s 
been once round; and when the first man are got 
around, then the whole twist and tucking of you 
grab away as you come under (‘‘Look here, Jim 
Fulger! you better not stand too close to that 
gander, I tell you’’), one after another. Now 
blaze away!” (the command for an onset of every 
kind with people of this order). 

Off they went, Miss Sally delighted; for she now 
thought the whole parade would end in nothing 
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more nor less than her favorite amusement, a race. 
But Gridiron’s visage pronounced this the most 
nonsensical business that ever a horse of sense was 
engaged in since the world began. 

For the first three rounds Zubly was wholly oc- 
cupied in restraining Sally to her place; but he 
lost nothing by this, for the gander had escaped 
unhurt. On completing his third round, Zube 
reached forth his long arm, grabbed the gander by 
the neck with a firmness which seemed likely to 
defy goose-grease, and, at the same instant, he 
involuntarily gave Saliy a sudden check. She 
raised her head, which before had been kept nearly 
touching her leader’s hocks, and for the first time 
saw the gander in the act of descending upon her; 
at the same moment she received two pealing 
lashes from the whippers. The way she now 
broke for Springfield “is nothing to nobody.” 
As Zube dashed down the road, the whole Circus 
raised a whoop after him. This started about 
twenty dogs, hounds, curs, and pointers, in full 
chase of him (for no one moved without his dog in 
those days). The dogs alarmed some _ belled 
cattle, which were grazing on Zube’s path, just as 
he reached them; these joined him, with tails up 
and a tremendous rattling. Just beyond these 
went three tobacco-rollers, at distances of fifty 
and a hundred yards apart; each of whom gave 
Zube a terrific whoop, scream, or yell as he passed. 

He went in and out of Hawk’s Gully like a trap- 
ball, and was in Springfield “‘in less than no time.” 
Here he was encouraged onward by a new recruit 
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of dogs; but they gave up the chase as hopeless 
before they cleared the village. Just beyond 
Springfield, what should Sally encounter but a 
flock of geese! the tribe to which she owed all her 
misfortunes. She stopped suddenly, and Zube 
went over her head with the last acquired velocity. 
He was up in a moment, and the activity with 
which he pursued Sally satisfied every spectator 
that he was unhurt. 

Gridiron, who had witnessed Miss Sally’s treat- 
ment with astonishment and indignation, resolved 
not to pass between the posts until the whole mat- 
ter should be explained to his satisfaction. He 
therefore stopped short, and, by very intelligible 
looks, demanded of the whippers whether, if he 
passed between them, he was to be treated as 
Miss Spitfire had been? The whippers gave him 
no satisfaction, and his rider signified, by reiter- 
ated thumps of the heel, that he should go through 
whether he would or not. Of these, however, 
Gridiron seemed to know nothing. In the midst 
of the conference, Gridiron’s eye lit upon the oscil- 
lating gander, and every moment’s survey of it 
begat in him a growing interest, as his slowly ris- 
ing head, suppressed breath, and projected ears 
plainly evinced. After a short examination, he 
heaved a sigh, and looked behind him to see if the 
way was clear. It was plain that his mind was 
now made up; but, to satisfy the world that he 
would do nothing rashly, he took another view, 
and then wheeled and went for Harrisburg as if 
he had set in for a year’s running. Nobody 
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whooped at Gridiron, for all saw that his running 
was purely the result of philosophic deduction. 
The reader will not suppose all this consumed half 
the time which has been consumed in telling it, 
though it might have been so without interrupting 
the amusement; for Miss Spitfire’s flight had com- 
pletely suspended it for a time. 

The remaining competitors now went on with 
the sport. A few rounds showed plainly that 
Odum or Bostwick would be the victor; but which, 
no one could tell. Whenever either of them came 
round, the gander’s neck was sure of a severe 
wrench. Many a half pint of Jamaica was staked 
upon them, besides other things. The poor gan- 
der withstood many a strong pull before his wail- 
ings ceased. At length, however, they were 
hushed by Odum. Then came Bostwick, and 
broke the neck. The next grasp of Odum, it was 
thought, would bear away the head; but it did not. 
Then Bostwick was sure of it; but he missed it. 
Now Odum must surely have it. All is interest 
and animation; the horses sweep around with re- 
doubled speed; every eye is upon Odum; his 
backers smiling, Bostwick’s trembling. To the 
rope he comes; lifts his hand; when, lo! Fat John 
Fulger had borne it away the second before. All 
were astonished, all disappointed, and some were 
vexed a little; for it was now clear that, “‘if it 
hadn’t o’ been for his great, fat, greasy paw,’ to 
use their own language, ‘““Odum would have 
gained the victory.”’ Others cursed “‘that long- 
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legged Zube Zin, who was so high he didn’t know 
when his feet were cold, for bringing such a nag 
as Sal Spitfire to a gander pullin, for if he’d o’ 
been in his place, it would o’ flung Bostwick right 
where that gourd o’ hog’s lard (Fulger) was.” 

Fulger’s conduct was little calculated to rec- 
oncile them to their disappointment. 

““Come here, Neddy Prator,” said he, with a 
triumphant smile; ‘‘let your Uncle Johnny put 
his potato stealer (hand) into that hat, and tickle 
the chins of them are shiners a little! Oh, you 
little shining sons o’ bitches! walk into your Mas’ 
Johnny’s pocket, and jingle so as Arch Odum and 
Gory Bostwick may hear you! You hear ’em, 
Gory? Boys, don’t pull with men any more. I’ve 
jist got my hand in; I wish I had a pond full o’ 
ganders here now, jist to show how I could make 
their heads fly. Bet all I’ve won, you may hang 
three upon that rope, and I’ll set Slouch at full 
speed, and take off the heads of all three the first 
grab; two with my hands and one with my teeth.” 

Thus he went on, but really there was no 
boasting in all this; it was all fun; for John knew, 
and all were convinced that he knew, that his suc- 
cess was entirely the result of accident. John 
was really “a good-natured fellow’ and _ his 
cavorting had an effect directly opposite to that 
which the reader would suppose it had; it rec- 
onciled all to their disappointment save one. I 
except little Billy Mixen, of Spirit Creek; who had 
staked the net proceeds of six quarts of huckle- 
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berries! upon Odum, which he had been long keep- 
ing forasafe bet. He could not be reconciled until 
he fretted himself into a pretty little p:mey-woods 
fight, in which he got whipped; and then he went 
home perfectly satisfied. Fulger spent all his 
winnings with Prator in treats to the company; 
made more of them drunk; and thereby produced 
four Georgia rotations;? after which all parted good 
friends. 
JUDGE A. B. LONGSTREET. 


1I give them their Georgia name. I should hardly be 
understood if I called them whortleberries. 


*I borrowed this term from Jim Inman at the time. 
“Why, Jim,’’ said I to him, just as he rose from a fight, 

“what have you been doing?” ‘‘Oh,” said he, “nothing 
but taking a little rotation with Bob M’ Manus.” 


AUGUST 11 
AUDUBON, THE NATURALIST* 


UDUBON was married to Miss Bakewell, at 
“Fatland Ford,” on Friday, April 8, 1808, 

by the Reverend Doctor Latimer, an Episcopal cler- 
gyman of Philadelphia, and on the next morning 
started with his bride for the frontier. This event 
must be regarded as the most auspicious in his ca- 
reer, for in all probability the world would never 
have heard of Audubon had it not been for the spur 
to his ambition and the balance wheel to his 
character which came through his admirable wife. 
The first stage of their honeymoon involved the 
long ride of more than two hundred and fifty 
miles to Pittsburgh, the hazards and discomforts 
of which we have learned from Rozier’s descrip- 
tion; it was marked in this instance by an acci- 
dent, for in crossing the Alleghany Mountains 
their coach was upset and Mrs. Audubon did not 
escape without severe bruises. At Pittsburgh 
the Audubons met a number of young emigrants 
bound westward like themselves, and in their 
company they prepared to float down the beauti- 
ful Ohio in a flatboat or ark. Their entire jour- 
ney, which, owing to the windings of the river, 


*From “Audubon, The Naturalist,” by permission of D. 
Appleton & Co. 
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could not have been much less than a thousand 
miles, was made in twelve days, and without 
further mishap. 

The wild and varied beauty of the Ohio of that 
day had great attractions for the naturalist, who 
often regretted that no facile writer had left a 
true and vivid picture of it for the benefit of pos- 
terity, for he foresaw with great concern the 
inevitable changes which advancing civilization 
would quickly produce along its delightful banks. 
Audubon traversed this mighty highway countless 
times in after life, and some of his musings have 
lost none of their interest with the flight of time, 
for he had witnessed the advance of the white 
man and the retreat of the red, along with the 
great herds of deer, elk, and buffalo that once found 
peaceful pasturage on its banks. Speaking of a 
later but hardly less romantic journey he said: 


As night came, sinking into darkness the broader 
portions of the river, our minds became affected 
by strong emotions, and wandered far beyond the 
present moments. The tinkling of bells told us 
that the cattle which bore them were gently roving 
from valley to valley in search of food, or returning 
to their distant homes. The hooting of the Great 
Owl, or the muffled noise of its wings as it sailed 
smoothly over the stream were matters of interest 
to us; so was the sound of the boatman’s horn, as 
it came winding more and more softly from afar. 
When daylight returned, many songsters burst 
forth with echoing notes, more and more mellow to 
the listening ear. Here and there the lonely 
cabin of a squatter struck the eye, giving note of 
commencing civilization. The crossing of the 
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stream by a deer foretold how soon the hills would 
be covered by snow. 

Many sluggish flatboats we overtook and 
passed; some laden with produce from the differ- 
ent head-waters of the small rivers that pour their 
tributary streams into the Ohio; others, of less 
dimensions, crowded with emigrants from distant 
parts, in search of a new home. 

The margins of the shores and of the river were 
at this season amply supplied with game. A 
Wild Turkey, a Grouse, or a Blue-winged Teal, 
could be procured in a few moments; and we 
fared well, for, whenever we pleased, we landed, 
struck up a fire and provided, as we were, with the 
necessary utensils, procured a good repast. 


Louisville at this time was a small trading and 
agricultural center of barely a thousand people. 
Though the early promises of business there were 
not fulfilled, Audubon and his wife at once entered 
upon a happy period, for they made many friends 
in a new country settled by whole-hearted, well- 
to-do planters; the men were fond of good horses 
and of hunting, and the naturalist, who was also 
a merchant, was welcomed among them as a 
kindred spirit. But, said Audubon, “‘birds were 
birds then as now, and my thoughts were ever and 
anon turning toward them as the objects of my 
greatest delight. I shot, I drew, I looked on na- 
ture only; my days were happy beyond human 
conception, and beyond that I really cared not. 

I seldom passed a day without drawing 
a bird, or noting something respecting its habits, 
Rozier meantime attending the counter.”’ 
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When Audubon’s pictures were exhibited at 
the Royal Institution of Edinburgh, their success 
was immediate, and like the appearance of a new 
Waverley novel, they became the talk of the 
town; the American woodsman had provided a 
new thrill for the leaders of fashion, as well as for 
the literati and the scientific men. The “‘noblest 
Roman of them all,’”’ Sir Walter Scott, refused to 
attend, but after having met the naturalist he 
wrote this in his journal: “‘I wish I had gone to 
see his drawings; but I had heard so much about 
them that I resolved not to see them—‘a crazy 
way of mine, your honor.’ ”’ 

Philaréte-Chasles, a well-known French critic of 
the period, has left the following record of the 
effect which this exhibition made on his impres- 
sionable mind: 


We have admired in the rooms of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh the public exhibition of 
[Audubon’s] original water-color drawings. A 
magic power transported us into the forests which 
for so many years this man of genius has trod. 
Learned and ignorant alike were astonished at the 
spectacle, which we will not attempt to reproduce. 

Imagine a landscape wholly American, trees, 
flowers, grass, even the tints of the sky and the 
waters, quickened with a life that is real, peculiar, 
trans-Atlantic. On twigs, branches, bits of shore, 
copied by the brush with the strictest fidelity, 
sport the feathered races of the New World, in 
the size of life, each in its particular attitude, its 
individuality and peculiarities. Their plumages 
sparkle with nature’s own tints; you see them in 
motion or at rest, in their plays and their combats, 
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in their anger fits and their caresses, singing, run- 
ning, asleep, just awakened, beating the air, 
skimming the waves, or rending one another in 
their battles. It is a real and palpable vision of 
the New World, with its atmosphere, its imposing 
vegetation, and its tribes which know not the 
yoke of man. The sun shines athwart the clear- 
ing in the woods; the swan floats suspended be- 
tween a cloudless sky and a glittering wave; strange 
and majestic figures keep pace with the sun, which 
gleams from the mica sown broadcast on the shores 
of the Atlantic; and this realization of an entire 
hemisphere, this picture of a nature so lusty and 
strong, is due to the brush of a single man; such an 
unheard-of triumph of patience and genius!—the 
resultant rather of a thousand triumphs won in 
the race of innumerable obstacles!” 


Another French writer remarked that Audubon 
produced the same sensation among the savants 
of England that Franklin had made at the close of 
the eighteenth century among the politicians of 
the Old World; his works, he added, should be 
translated into his native tongue, and produced in 
a form which would enable them to reach the 
library of every naturalist in France. 

One after another the scientific, literary, and arts 
societies of the modern Athens elected Audubon to 
honorary membership; Combe, the phrenologist 
and author of “The Constitution of Man,” ex- 
amined the naturalist’s head and modeled it in 
plaster, for of course it proved to be a perfect 
exemplification of his system; Syme, the artist, 
did his portrait for Lizars to engrave. Mean- 
while the press was giving such flattering accounts 
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of the man and his work that Audubon confessed 
that he was quite ashamed to walk the street. 
At the annual banquet of the Royal Institution, 
held at the Waterloo Hotel and presided over 
by Lord Elgin, Audubon was toasted, and it re- 
quired all his resolution to rise and, for the first 
time in his life, address a large assembly; this, 
however, he managed to do in the following words: 
“Gentlemen; my command of words in which to 
reply to your kindness is almost as limited as that 
of the birds hanging on the walls of your Institu- 
tion. JI-am truly obliged for your favors. Per- 
mit me to say, may God bless you all, and may this 
society prosper.”’ On the 10th of December he 
wrote: ‘“‘My situation in Edinburgh borders on 
the miraculous,” and he felt that his reception in 
that city was a good augury for the future. But 
the life that he was compelled to lead was ex- 
tremely fatiguing, and he often longed to return 
to his family and to his favorite magnolia woods 
in Louisiana. ‘I go to dine,” he wrote, ‘‘at six, 
seven, or even eight o’clock in the evening, and it is 
often one or two when the party breaks up; then 
painting all day, with my correspondence, which 
increases daily, makes my head feel like an im- 
mense hornet’s nest, and my body wearied beyond 
all caleulation; yet it has to be done; those who 
have my best interests at heart tell me I must not 
refuse a single invitation.” But notwithstanding 
the tax which society always levies upon the lion’s 
strength, he wrote almost daily in his journal or 
diary, and its pages, from which we have been 
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quoting, became a mirror of all that he saw, heard, 
or did. Audubon was generous with his time, as 
with everything else, and would never hesitate to 
lay aside his own work for the sake of a friend who 
was eager to acquire his method of drawing. 
But when his entertainment commenced with an 
invitation to breakfast, he began to be alarmed at 
the large share of his working hours which had 
to be surrendered to his friends. ‘I seem, in a 
measure,” he said, ‘‘to have gone back to my 
early days of society and fine dressing, silk 
stockings and pumps, and all the finery with 
which I made a popinjay of myself in my youth. 

It is Mr. Audubon here, and Mr. Audu- 
bon there, and I can only hope they will not make 
a conceited fool of Mr. Audubon at last.’’ 


Three months after reaching Edinburgh, the 
long-awaited opportunity of meeting the greatest 
literary figure of the day came to Audubon unex- 
pectedly, for he did not wish to be introduced in a 
crowd. Under date of January 22, 1827, he 
wrote that Captain Hall came to his rooms and 
said: “‘Put on your coat, and come with me to Sir 
Walter Scott: he wishes to see you now.” “Ina 
moment,” said Audubon, “I was ready. : 
My heart trembled; I longed for the meeting, ek 
wished it over.’”” When they were ushered into 
Sir Walter’s study, the great Scot came forward, 
and warmly pressing the hand of his visitor, said 
he was glad to have the honor of meeting him. 
Audubon’s record of the meeting continues: 
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His long, loose, silvery locks struck me; he 
looked like Franklin at his best. He also re- 
minded me of Benjamin West; he had the great 
benevolence of William Roscoe about him, and 
a kindness most prepossessing. I could not for- 
bear looking at him; my eyes feasted on his 
countenance. J watched his movements as I 
would those of a celestial being; his long, heavy, 
white eyebrows struck me forcibly. His little 
room was tidy, though it partook a good deal of 
the character of a laboratory. He was wrapped 
in a quilted morning-gown of light purple silk; 
he had been at work writing on the “Life of 
Napoleon.” He writes close lines, rather curved 
as they go from left to right, and puts an immense 
deal on very little paper. . . . I talked little, 
but, believe me, I listened and observed. 


Two days later Audubon paid Scott a second 
visit, this time with his portfolio, but little was 
recorded of this interview other than that it was 
more agreeable than the first, and that he greatly 
admired the accomplished Miss Scott, to whom he 
later sent as a gift the first number of his plates. 
Audubon’s drawings were exhibited at a meeting 
of the Royal Society over which Sir Walter pre- 
sided, and Scott. was also in attendance at the 
Royal Institution when Audubon’s large painting 
of the Black Cocks was shown. ‘‘We talked 
much” on this occasion, said the naturalist, “and 
I would have gladly joined him in a glass of wine, 
but my foolish habits prevented me.” This re- 
striction on wine was soon removed, as was that on 
whisky, whether of the Scotch or Kentucky brand, 
and during his later life in America Audubon was 
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never a teetotaler by any means. While at the 
Hxhibition Sir Walter pointed to Landseer’s pic- 
ture of the dying stag, saying, “‘many such scenes, 
Mr. Audubon, have I witnessed in my younger 
days.” Audubon was doubtless too polite to 
express an opinion of that popular artist, though 
of that very picture he had written in his journal 
three days before that there was no nature in it, 
and that he considered it a farce; “‘‘the stag,” 
he said, ‘‘had his tongue out, and his mouth shut! 
The principal dog, a greyhound, held the deer by 
one ear, just as if a loving friend; the young hunter 
had laced the horn very prettily, and in the atti- 
tude of a ballet-dancer was about to cast the noose 
over the head of the animal.” 

Scott and Audubon were kindred spirits in their 
love of sport, of wild and untameable nature, as 
well as of man in his Homeric relation to it. 
Shortly after their first interview the great Scots- 
man wrote this handsome tribute in his journal: 


January 22 (1827).—A visit from Basil Hall with 
Mr. Audubon, the ornithologist, who has followed 
that pursuit by many a long wandering in the 
American forests. He is an American by naturali- 
zation, a Frenchman by birth; but less of a French- 
man than I have ever seen—no dash, or glimmer, 
or shine about him, but great simplicity of manners 
and behavior; slight in person, and plainly dressed; 
wears long hair, which time has not yet tinged; his 
countenance acute, handsome and interesting, but 
still simplicity is the predominant characteristic. 


Of the later visit of which we just spoke we find 
this account: 
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January 24.—Visit from Mr. Audubon, who 
brings some of his birds. The drawings are of 
the first order—the attitudes of the birds of the 
most animated character, and the situations ap- 
propriate; one of a snake attacking a bird’s nest, 
while the birds (the parents) peck at the reptile’s 
eyes—they usually, in the long run, destroy him, 
says the naturalist. The feathers of these gay 
little sylphs, most of them from the Southern 
States, are most brilliant, and are represented with 
what, were it [not] connected with so much spirit 
in the attitude, I would call a laborious degree of 
execution. This extreme correctness is of the ut- 
most consequence to the naturalist, [but] as I 
think (having no knowledge of vertu), rather gives 
a stiffness to the drawings. This sojourner in the 
desert has been in the woods for months together. 
He preferred associating with the Indians to the 
company of the Back Settlers; very justly, I 
daresay, for a civilized man of the lower order— 
that is, the dregs of civilization—when thrust 
back on the savage state becomes worse than a 
savage. . 

The Indians, he says, are dying fast; they seem 
to pine and die whenever the white population 
approaches them. The  Shawanese, who 
amounted, Mr. Audubon says, to some thousands 
within his memory, are almost extinct, and so are 
various other tribes. Mr. Audubon could never 
hear any tradition about the mammoth, though 
he made anxious inquiries. He gives no counte- 
nance to the idea that the red Indians were ever a 
more civilized people than at this day, or that a 
more civilized people had preceded them in North 
America. He refers the bricks, etc., occasionally 
found, and appealed to in support of this opinion, 
to the earlier settlers —or, where kettles and 
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other utensils may have been found, to the early 
trade between the Indians and the Spaniards. 


Audubon was anxious to receive a written 
recommendation from the great ‘Wizard of the 
North” touching the merits of his work, the pub- 
lication of which had just begun, but Sir Walter 
Scott sensibly demurred, on the ground that his 
knowledge of natural history was insufficient to 
qualify him to pass expert judgment. ‘But,’ he 
added, ‘‘I can easily and truly say, that what I 
hhave had the pleasure of seeing, touching your 
talents and manners, corresponds with all I have 
heard in your favor; and I am a sincere believer 
in the extent of your scientific attainments.” 


Audubon to G. W. Featherstonhaugh 


Iam now seated in earnest to give you an un- 
ceremonious summary of my proceedings up to 
this time, since we left Richmond, in Virginia. 
As a geologist, I venture to suppose you would 
have been but indifferently amused, if you had 
been with us in our journey from this latter place 
to Charleston, in South Carolina; and as an orni- 
thologist, I cannot boast of the enjoyment I found; 
poor coaches, dragged through immense, deserted 
pine forests, miserable fare, and neither birds nor 
quadrupeds to be seen. We at length approached 
Charleston, and the view of that city from across 
the bay was hailed by our party with unfeigned 
delight. Charmed, as we were, with having ter- 
minated our dreary journey, it did not occur to 
us to anticipate the extraordinary hospitality 
which awaited us there, and which led to a resi- 
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dence of a few of the happiest weeks I ever 
passed. 

I had passed but one night in the city, when I 
was presented to the Rev. Mr. This 
benevolent man, whom I am now proud to call 
my friend, would not suffer the “American Woods- 
man” to repose anywhere but under his roof; and 
not him alone—all his assistants too. When I 
tell you that he was an old friend of Alexander 
Wilson, that he shoots well, is an ornithologist, a 
philosophical naturalist, and that during the time 
we enjoyed his hospitality he took us all over the 
country with his carriages and servants, in search 
of specimens, and that he was everything a kind 
brother could be to me, you may suppose that it is 
with great sincerity I say, and ever shall say, 
“God bless him!” When I first saw this. excellent 
man, he was on horseback, but upon my being 
named to him, he leaped from his saddle, suffered 
his horse to stand at liberty, and gave me his hand 
with a pressure of cordiality that electrified me. 
I saw in his eyes that all he said was good and true, 
and although he spoke of my labors in terms far 
exceeding what is due to them, I listened to him 
pretty well assured that he did not intend me to 
play the part of Gil Blas over again; for myself, 
my assistants, George Lehman and Henry Ward, 
were removed in a jiffy to his own mansion, in- 
troduced to the family, and at work the very 
next morning. 


Although the weather was ‘“‘shockingly hot,” 
they prepared three hundred specimens, embrac- 
ing about sixty land and water birds, and sent all 
the “pickled. specimens to our mutual friend 
H——”’ [Dr. Harlan, of Philadelphia] for safe- 
keeping until their return. 
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I jumped at once into my wood-hunting habits. 
All hands of us were up before daybreak, and 
soon at work, either in the way of shooting, taking 
views, or drawing birds; after sunset—scribbling 
in our journals. . . . In the early part of 
November the alligators had gone into their 
winter quarters; the migratory birds were passing 
swiftly on toward the south, although we had 
had no frost. The planters considered the coun- 
try as still unhealthy, and resorted to the city at 
night. If I had been governed by the practice 
and advice of many, I should not have put a foot 
in the mud, either salted or fresh; but difficulties of 
this character must be disregarded by the Ameri- 
can woodsman, while success, or the hope of it, 
is before him. 

It is impossible to do justice to the generous 
feelings of the Charlestonians, or to their extreme 
kindness toward me. Many of the gentlemen 
took the greatest interest in my pursuits; one, 
Dr. , presented me with an excellent New 
Foundland dog, and other valuable memorials of 
his regard. Another, Dr. , gave me a collec- 
tion of shells, from the adjacent waters. The 
ladies presented me with a capital supply of snuff. 
Desirous of going to Cole’s Island, distant about 
25 or 30 miles, to look after some marine birds, a 
boat, four hands and a pilot, were immediately 
offered to me, free of all expense, with the liberty to 
detain them as long as was agreeable to me. It is 
not possible for me to express properly the sense I 
feel of the kindness I received from that warm- 
hearted and intelligent people. 

And now, as you have good naturedly listened 
to what I have felt bound to say on the score of 
gratitude, I will tell you what I know you are im- 
patient to come to—something about my pro- 
ceedings at Cole’s Island. It lies south from 
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Charleston about 25 or 30 miles; there we arrived 
and encamped for the night: certain beefsteaks we 
brought with us we roasted upon sticks, and the 
adjacent shore provided us with excellent oysters: 
galiety, good appetites, and our hearts all right, 
made the time pass pleasantly, and it was with 
some reluctance we spread our blankets, and ar- 
ranged the fire preparatory to going to rest. 
Nothing is more valuable to a naturalist, and 
particularly to an ornithologist, than the first 
hours of the day; therefore, long ere the sun had 
glowed over the broad sea that lay before our 
camp, we had reached another island where birds 
resort to roost by thousands; but, notwithstand- 
ing these multitudes, not a new species did we 
procure. We, however, had the pleasure of ob- 
serving two noble “‘birds of Washington,” sailing 
majestically over the broad watery face. 

But it was necessary to bring my stay in 
Charleston to a close, and it was somewhat diffi- 
cult, too. My friends had increased in number; 
they were in the habit of accompanying me in my 
shooting excursions; I was becoming very much 
attached to them; invitations poured in from 
-various parts of the country; and IJ really believe 
that had I been willing, we might have remained 
there and in the neighborhood, if not all our lives, 
at least as long as would have caused a rare scar- 
city of the feathered tribes, in the portion of the 
Carolinas. But my mind was among the birds 
farther south—the Floridas, Red River, the Arkan- 
sas, that almost unknown country, California, 
and the Pacific Ocean. I felt myself drawn to 
the untried scenes of those countries, and it was 
necessary to tear myself away from the kindest 
friends. 

We embarked on the schooner Agnes; the wind 
was fair, and we hoisted all sails for the Floridas. 
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Our passage was not short; the wind changed, and 
we put back into St. Simon’s Island Bay. This 
was one of the few put backs in life of a fortunate 
kind for me. I made for the shore, met a gentle- 
man on the beach, presented him my ecard, and 
was immediately invited to dinner. I visited his 
gardens, got into such agreeable conversation and 
quarters, that I was fain to think that I had landed 
on some one of those fairy islands said to have 
existed in the golden age. But this was not all; 
the owner of this hospitable mansion pressed me 
to stay a month with him, and subscribed to my 
Birds of America in the most gentlemanly manner. 
This was T. B. K., Esq. But the wind shifted; I 
was sent for, and our voyage to St. Augustine 
resumed. 
St. Augustine, whatever it may have been, is 
far from being a flourishing place now. It lies 
at the bottom of a bay, extremely difficult of ac- 
cess, even for vessels of light draft, which seldom 
reach the ‘ ‘eity’’ in less than a day. I cannot 
say much for the market, nor for the circumjacent 
country. Oranges and plenty of good fish seem to 
contribute the wealth of the place. Sands, poor 
pine forests, and impenetrable thickets of cactus 
and palmettos form the undergrowth. Birds 
are rare, and very shy; and with all our exertions, 
we have not collected one hundred skins in a fort- 
night that we have been here. I have received 
many kind attentions, and numerous invitations 
to visit plantations, on our way to the south, where 
I shall direct my steps in a few days. I have 
drawn seventeen species, among which one mon- 
grel vulture, which I think will prove new. You 
‘will see it, I hope, very soon. 
I will give you a sketch of our manner of pass- 
ing the time. We are up before day, and our 
toilette is soon made. If the day is to be spent 
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at drawing, Lehman and I take a walk, and Ward, 
his gun, dog, and basket, returning when hungry 
or fatigued, or both. We draw uninterruptedly 
till dusk, after which, another walk, then write up 
journals, and retire to rest early. When we have 
nothing on hand to draw, the guns are cleaned 
over night, a basket of bread and cheese, a bottle 
with old whiskey, and some water, is prepared. 
We get into a boat and after an hour of hard row- 
ing, we find ourselves in the middle of the most 
extensive marshes, as far as the eye can reach. 
The boat is anchored, and we go wading through 
mud and water, amid myriads of sand-flies and 
mosquitoes, shooting here and there a bird, or 
squatting down on our hams for half an hour, to 
observe the ways of the beautiful beings we are 
in pursuit of. This is the way in which we spend 
the day. At the approach of evening, the cranes, 
herons, pelicans, curlews, and the trains of black- 
birds are passing high over our heads, to their 
roosting places; then we also return to ours. If 
some species are to draw the next day and the 
weather is warm they are outlined that same eve- 
ning, to save them from incipient putridity. Ihave 
ascertained that feathers lose their brilliancy al- 
most as rapidly as flesh or skin itself, and am of 
opinion that a bird alive is 75 per cent. more rich 
in colors than twenty-fours after its death; we 
therefore skin those first which have been first 
killed, and the same evening. All this, added to 
our other avocations, brings us into the night 
pretty well fatigued. Such, my dear friend, is the 
life of an active naturalist; and such, in my opin- 
ion, it ought to be. It is nonsense ever to hope to 
see in the closet what is only to be perceived—as 
far as the laws, arrangements, and beauties of 
ornithological nature is concerned—by that de- 
votion of time, opportunities, and action, to which 
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I have consecrated my life, not without hope that 
science may benefit by my labors. 

As to geology, my dear Friend, you know as 
well as myself, that I am not in the country for 
that. The instructions you gave me are very 
valuable, and I shall be vigilant. The aspect of 
the country will soon begin to change, and as I[ 
proceed, I will write to you about all we see and 
do. ~oDornot) bé‘afraid of my safety; I 
take a reasonable care of my health and life. I 
know how to guard against real difficulties, and 
I have no time to attend to that worst of all kinds 
of difficulties—imaginary ones. Circumstances 
never within my control, threw me upon my own 
resources at a very early period of my life. I have 
grown up in the school of adversity, and am not an 
unprofitable scholar there, having learnt to be 
satisfied with providing for my family and myself 
by my own exertions. The life I lead is my voca- 
tion, full of smooth and rough paths, like every 
vocation which men variously try. My physical 
constitution has always been good, and the fine 
flow of spirits I have has often greatly assisted 
me in some of the most trying passages of my life. 
I know I am engaged in an arduous undertaking; 
but if I live to complete it, I will offer to my 
country a beautiful monument of the varied 
splendor of American nature, and of my devotion 
to American ornithology. 

John James Audubon. 


Ther., this day, at 2 P. M., 
78° Fahr. 
FRANCIS HERRICK. 


AUGUST 12 
(James Russell Lowell, died August 12, 1891) 


THE COURTIN’ 


OD makes sech nights, all white an’ still 
Fur ’z you can look or listen, 
Moonshine an’ snow on field an’ hill, 
All silence an’ all glisten. 


Zekle crep’ up quite unbeknown 
An’ peeked in thru’ the winder, 

An’ there sot Huldy all alone, 
ith no one nigh to hender. 


A fireplace filled the room’s one side 
With half a cord 0’ wood in— 

There wasn’t no stoves (tell comfort died) 
To bake ye to a puddin’. 


The wa’nut logs shot sparkles out 
Towards the pootiest, bless her, 

An’ leetle flames danced all about 
The chiny on the dresser. 


Agin the chimbley crook-necks hung, 
An’ in amongst ’em rusted 
The ole queen’s-arm thet gran’ther Young 
Fetched back f’om Concord busted. 
196 
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The very room, coz she was in, 
Seemed warm f’om floor to ceilin’. 
An’ she looked full ez rosy agin 
Ez the apples she was peelin’. 


’Twas kin’ o’ kingdom-come to look 
On sech a blessed cretur, 

A dogrose blushin’ to a brook 
Ain’t modester nor sweeter. 


He was six foot o’ man, A 1, 
Clear grit an’ human natur’, 
None couldn’t quicker pitch a ton 
Nor dror a furrer straighter. 


He’d sparked it with full twenty gals, 
Hed squired ’em, danced ’em, druv ’em, 

Fust this one, an’ then thet, by spells— 
All is, he couldn’t love ’em. 


But long o’ her his veins ’ould run 
All crinkly like curled maple, 

The side she breshed felt full 0’ sun 
Ez a south slope in Ap’il. 


She thought no v’ice hed sech a swing 
Ez hisn in the choir; 

My! when he made Ole Hunderd ring, 
She knowed the Lord was nigher. 


An’ she’d blush scarlit, right in prayer, 
When her new meetin’-bunnet 

Felt somehow thru’ its crown a pair 
O’ blue eyes sot upun it. 
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Thet night, I tell ye, she looked some! 
She seemed to ’ve gut a new soul, 

For she felt sartin-sure he’d come, 
Down to her very shoe-sole. 


She heered a foot, an’ knowed it tu, 
A-raspin’ on the scraper,— 

All ways to once her feelins flew 
Like sparks in burnt-up paper. 


He kin’ o’ l’itered on the mat, 
Some doubtfle o’ the sekle, 

His heart kep’ goin’ pity-pat, 
But hern went pity Zekle. 


An’ yit she gin her cheer a jerk 
Ez though she wished him furder, 
An’ on her apples kep’ to work, 
Parin’ away like murder. 


“You want to see my Pa, I s’pose?”’ 
“Wal... no... . Icomedasignin’’”— 
“To see my Ma? She’s sprinklin’ clo’es 
Again to-morrer’s i’nin’,”’ 
To say why gals acts so or so, 
Or don’t, ’ou!ld be presumin’; 
Mebby to mean yes an’ say no 
Comes nateral to women. 


He stood a spell on one foot fust, 
Then stood a spell on t’ other, 
An’ on which one he felt the wust 

He couldn’t ha’ told ye nuther. 
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Says he, ‘‘I’d better call agin’; 
Says she, ‘‘Think likely, Mister’’: 
Thet last word pricked him like a pin, 
An’. . . Wal, he up an’ kist her. 


When Ma bimeby upon ’em slips, 
Huldy sot pale ez ashes, 

All kin’ o’ smily roun’ the lips 
An’ teary roun’ the lashes. 


For she was jes’ the quiet kind 
Whose naturs never vary, 

Like streams that keep a summer mind 
Snowhid in Jenooary. 


The blood clost roun’ her heart felt glued 
Too tight for all expressin’, 

Tell mother see how metters stood, 
An’ gin ’em both her blessin’. 


Then her red come back like the tide 
Down to the Bay o’ Fundy, 
An’ all I know is they was cried 
In meetin’ com nex’ Sunday. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


THE MINISTER’S WOOING 


AL, the upshot on’t was, they fussed and 
ruzzled and wuzzled till they’d drinked up 
all the tea in the teapot; and then they went down 
and called on the Parson, and wuzzled him all up 
talkin’ about this, that, and t’other that wanted 
lookin’ to, and that it was no way to leave every- 
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thing to a young chit like Huldy, and that he 
ought to be lookin’ about for an experienced wo- 
man. 

“The Parson, he thanked ’em kindly, and said 
he believed their motives was good, but he didn’t 
go no further. 

“He didn’t ask Mis’ Pipperidge to come and 
stay there and help him, nor nothin’ o’ that kind; 
but he said he’d attend to matters himself. The 
fact was, the Parson had got such a likin’ for havin’ 
Huldy ’round that he couldn’t think o’ such a 
thing as swappin’ her off for the Widder Pip- 
peridge. 

“* But,’ he thought to himself, ‘Huldy is a good 
girl; but I oughn’t to be a-leavin’ everything to 
her—it’s too hard on her. I ought to be in- 
structin’ and guidin’ and helpin’ of her; ’cause 
’tain’t everybody could be expected to know and 
do what Mis’ Carry] did’; and so at it he went; and 
Lord massy! didn’t Huldy hev a time on’t when 
the minister began to come out of his study and 
wanted to ten’ ’round an’ see to things? Huldy, 
you see, thought all the world of the minister, and 
she was ’most afraid to laugh; but she told me she 
couldn’t, for the life of her, help it when his back 
was turned, for he wuzzled things up in the most 
singular way. But Huldy, she’d just say, ‘Yes, 
sir,’ and get him off into his study, and go on her 
own way. 

““Huldy,’ says the minister one day, ‘you 
ain’t experienced outdoors; and when you want to 
know anything you must come to me.’ 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 
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“Yes, sir,’ said Huldy. 

““Now, Huldy,’ says the Parson, ‘you must be 
sure to save the turkey eggs, so that we can have a 
lot of turkeys for Thanksgiving.’ 

““Yes, sir,’ says Huldy; and she opened the 
pantry door and showed him a nice dishful she’d 
been a-savin’ up. Wal, the very next day the 
parson’s hen-turkey was found killed up to old 
Jim Scrogg’s barn. Folks say Scroggs killed it, 
though Scroggs, he stood to it he didn’t; at any 
rate, the Scroggses they made a meal on’t, and 
Huldy, she felt bad about it ’cause she’d set her 
heart on raisin’ the turkeys; and says she, ‘Oh, 
dear! I don’t know what I shall do. I was just 
ready to set her.’ 

“*T)o, Huldy?’ says the Parson; ‘why, there’s 
the other turkey, out there by the door, and a fine 


' bird, too, he is.’ 


“Sure enough, there was the old tom-turkey 
a-struttin’ and a-sidlin’ and a-quitterin’, and a- 
floutin’ his tail feathers in the sun, like a lively 
young widower all ready to begin life over again. 

““But,’ says Huldy, ‘you know he can’t set on 
eggs.’ 

“““He can’t? I’d like to know why,’ says the 
Parson. ‘He shall set on eggs, and hatch ’em, too.’ 

“*Oh, Doctor!’ says Huldy, all in a tremble; 
’cause, you know, she didn’t want to contradict 
the minister, and she was afraid she should laugh 
—‘TI never heard that a tom-turkey would set on 
eggs.’ 

“Why, they ought to,’ said the Parson, getting 
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quite ’arnest. ‘What else be they good for? 
You just bring out the eggs, now, and put ’em in 
the nest, and I’ll make him set on ’em.’ 

“So Huldy, she thought there weren’t no way to 
convince him but to let him try; so she took the 
eggs out and fixed ’em all nice in the nest; and 
then she come back and found old Tom a-skirm- 
ishin’ with the Parson pretty lively, I tell ye. Ye 
see, old Tom, he didn’t take the idea at all; and he 
flopped and gobbled, and fit the Parson; and the 
Parson’s wig got ’round so that his cue stuck 
straight out over his ear, but he’d got his blood up. 
Ye see, the old Doctor was used to carryin’ his 
p’ints o’ doctrine; and he hadn’t fit the Arminians 
and Socinians to be beat by a tom-turkey; and 
finally he made a dive and ketched him by the 
neck in spite o’ his floppin’, and stroked him down, 
and put Huldy’s apron ’round him. 

“““There, Huldy,’ he says, quite red in the face, 
‘we’ve got him now’; and he traveled off to the 
barn with him as lively as a cricket. 

““Huldy came behind, just chokin’ with laugh, 
and afraid the minister would look ’round and see 
her. ‘ 

“Now, Huldy, we'll crook his legs and set him 
down,’ says the Parson, when they got him to the 
nest; ‘you see, he is getting quiet, and he’ll set 
there all right.’ 

““And the Parson, he sot him down; and old 
Tom, he sot there solemn enough and held his 
head down all droopin’, lookin’ like a rail pious 
old cock as long as the Parson sot by him. 
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“There; you see how still he sets,’ says the 
Parson to Huldy. 

“Huldy was ’most dyin’ for fear she should 
laugh. ‘I’m afraid he’ll get up,’ says she, ‘when 
you do.’ 

““Oh, no, he won’t!’ says the Parson, quite 
confident. ‘There, there,’ says he, layin’ his 
hands on him as if pronouncin’ a blessin’. 

“But when the Parson riz up, old Tom he riz up 
too, and began to march over the eggs. 

“<«Stop now!’ says the Parson. ‘I'll make him 
get down agin; hand me that corn-basket; we’ll 
put that over him.’ 

“So he crooked old Tom’s legs and got him 
down agin; and they put the corn-basket over him, 
and then they both stood and waited. 

““That’ll do the thing, Huldy,’ said the Parson. 

“*T don’t know about it,’ says Huldy. 

““*Oh, yes, it will, child; I understand,’ says he. 

“Just as he spoke, the basket riz up and stood, 
and they could see old Tom’s long legs. 

“*T’ll make him stay down, confound him,’ says 
the Parson, for you see, parsons is men, like the 
rest on us, and the Doctor had got his spunk up. 

“You jist hold him a minute, and I’ll get some- 
thing that’ll make him stay, I guess; and out he 
went to the fence and brought in a long, thin, flat 
stone, and laid it on old Tom’s back. 

““Oh, my eggs!’ says Huldy. ‘I’m afraid he’s 
smashed ’em!’ 

“And sure enough, there they was, smashed 
flat enough under the stone. 
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““T’ll have him killed,’ said the Parson. ‘We 
won’t have such a critter ’round.’ 

“Wal, next week, Huldy, she jist borrowed the 
minister’s horse and side-saddle and rode over to 
South Parish to her Aunt Bascome’s—Widder 
Bascome’s, you know, that lives there by the trout- 
brook—and got a lot o’ turkey eggs o’ her, and 
come back and set a hen on ’em, and said nothin’; 
and in good time there was as nice a lot o’ turkey- 
chicks as ever ye see.’ 

‘“Huldy never said a word to the minister about 
his experiment, and he never said a word to her; 
but he sort o’ kep more to his books and didn’t 
take it on him to advise so much. 

“But not long arter he took it into his head 
that Huldy ought to have a pig to be a-fattin’ with 
the buttermilk. 

‘Mis’ Pipperidge set him up to it; and jist 
then old Tom Bigelow, out to Juniper Hill, told 
him if he’d call over he’d give him a little pig. 

““So he sent for a man, and told him to build a 
pig-pen right out by the well, and have it all 
ready when he came home with his pig. 

““Huldy said she wished he might put a curb 
round the well out there, because in the dark 
sometimes a body might stumble into it; and the 
Parson said he might do that. 

“Wal, old Aikin, the carpenter, he didn’t come 
till ’most the middle of the afternoon; and then 
he sort o’ idled, so that he didn’t get up the well- 
curb till sundown; and then he went off, and said 
he’d come and do the pig-pen next day. 
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“Wal, arter dark, Parson Carryl, he driv into 
the yard, full chizel, with his pig. 

““There, Huidy, I’ve got you a nice little pig.’ 

““Dear me!’ says Huldy; ‘where have you put 
him?’ 

“““Why, out there in the pig-pen, to be sure.’ 

“*Oh, dear me!’ says Huldy, ‘that’s the well- 
curb—there ain’t no pig-pen built,’ says she. 

““Lordy massy!’ says the Parson; ‘then I’ve 
thrown the pig in the well!’ 

“Wal, Huldy she worked and worked, and 
finally she fished piggy out in the bucket, but he was 
as dead as a doornail; and she got him out o’ the 
way quietly, and didn’t say much; and the Parson 
he took to a great Hebrew book in his study. 

“Arter that the Parson set sich store by Huldy 
that he come to her and asked her about every- 
thing, and it was amazin’ how everything she 
put her hand to prospered. Huldy planted mari- 
golds and larkspurs, pinks and carnations, all up 
and down the path to the front door; and trained 
up mornin’-glories and scarlet runners round the 
windows. And she was always gettin’ a root 
here, and a sprig there, and a seed from some- 
body else; for Huldy was one o’ them that has the 
gift, so that ef you jist give ’em the leastest of 
anything they make a great bush out of it right 
away; so that in six months Huldy had roses and 
geraniums and lilies sich as it would take a gar- 
dener to raise. 

“Huldy was so sort o’ chipper and fair spoken 
that she got the hired men all under her thumb: 
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they come to her and took her orders just as meek 
as so many calves, and she traded at the store, and 
kep’ the accounts, and she had her eyes every- 
where, and tied up all the ends so tight that there 
wa’n’t no gettin’ ’round her. She wouldn’t let no- 
body put nothin’ off on Parson Carry] cause he was 
a minister. Huldy was allers up to anybody that 
wanted to make a hard bargain, and afore he knew 
jist what he was about she’d got the best end of it, 
and everybody said that Huldy was the most 
capable girl they ever traded with. 

“Wal, come to the meetin’ of the Association, 
Mis’ Deakin Blodgett and Mis’ Pipperidge come 
callin’ up to the Parson’s all in a stew and offerin’ 
their services to get the house ready, but the Doc- 
tor he jist thanked ’em quite quiet, and turned 
?em over to Huldy; and Huldy she told ’em that 
she’d got everything ready, and showed ’em her 
pantries, and her cakes, and her pies, and her 
puddin’s, and took ’em all over the house; and 
they went peekin’ and polin’, openin’ cupboard 
doors, and lookin’ into drawers; and they couldn’t 
find so much as a thread out o’ the way from 
garret to cellar, and so they went off quite discon- 
tented. Arter that the women sat a new trouble 
a-brewin’. They began to talk that it was a year 
now since Mis’ Carry] died; and it railly wasn’t 
proper such a young gal to be stayin’ there, who 
everybody could see was a-settin’ her cap for the 
minister. 

“Mis’ Pipperidge said, that so long as she 
looked on Huldy as the hired gal she hadn’t 
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thought much about it; but Huldy was railly 
takin’ on airs as an equal, and appearin’ as mis- 
tress o’ the house in a way that would make talk if 
it went on. And Mis’ Pipperidge she driv ’round 
up to Deakin Abner Snow’s, and down to Mis’ 
*Lijah Perry’s, and asked them if they wasn’t 
afraid that the way the Parson and Huldy was 
a-goin’ on might make talk. And they said they 
hadn’t thought on’t before, but now, come to 
think on’t it, they was sure it would and they all 
went and talked with somebody else and asked 
them if they didn’t think it would make talk. 
So come Sunday, between meetin’s there warn’t 
nothin’ else talked about; and Huldy saw folks 
a-noddin’ and a-winkin’, and a-lookin’ arter her, 
and she begun to feel drefful sort o’ disagreeable. 
Finally Mis’ Sawin, she says to her, ‘My dear, 
didn’t you never think folk would talk about you 
and the minister?’ 

““No; why should they?’ says Huldy, quite 
innocent. 

“*Wal, dar,’ says she, ‘I think it’s a shame; 
but they say you’re tryin’ to catch him, and that 
it’s so bold and improper for you to be courtin’ 
of him right in his own house—you know folks 
will talk—I thought I’d tell you, ’cause I think 
so much of you,’ says she. 

“‘Huldy was a gal of spirit, and she despised the 
talk, but it made her drefful uncomfortable; and 
when she got home at night she sat down inthe 
mornin’-glory porch, quite quiet, and didn’t sing a 
word. 
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“The minister he had heard the same thing from 
one of his deakins that day; and when he saw 
Huldy so kind. o’ silent, he says ‘to her, ‘Why 
don’t you sing, my child?’ 

“He had a pleasant sort 0’ way with him, the 
minister had, and Huldy had got to likin’ to be 
with him; and it all come over her that perhaps 
she ought to go away; and her throat kind 0’ 
filled up so she couldn’t hardly speak; and, says 
she, ‘I can’t sing to-night.’ 

“Says he, ‘You don’t know how much good 
your singin’ has done me, nor how much good you 
have done me in all ways, Huldy. I wish I knew 
how to show my gratitude.’ 

“Oh, sir! says Huldy, ‘zs it improper for me 
to be here?’ 

“““No, dear,’ says the minister, ‘but ill-natured 
folks will talk; but there is one way we can stop it, 
Huldy—if you’ll marry me. You’ll make me 
very happy, and I’ll do all I can to make you 
happy. Will you?” 

“Wal, Huldy never told me just what she said © 
to the minister; gals never does give you the par- 
ticulars of them things jist as you’d like ’em—only 
I know the upshot and the hull on’t was, that 
Huldy she did a considerable lot o’ clear starchin’ 
and ironin’ the next two days, and the Friday 0’ 
next week the minister and she rode over together 
to Doctor Lathrop’s, in Oldtown, and the Doctor 
he jist made ’em man and wife.” 

HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
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He” they ever made a deacon out of Jerry 
Marble I never could imagine! His was the 
kindest heart that ever bubbled and ran over. 
He was elastic, tough, incessantly active, and a 
prodigious worker. He seemed never to tire, 
but after the longest day’s toil, he sprang up the 
moment he had done with work, as if he were a 
fine steel spring. A few hours’ sleep sufficed him 
and he saw the morning stars the year round. 
His weazened face was leather color, but forever 
dimpling and changing to keep some sort of 
congruity between itself and his eyes, that winked 
and blinked and spilled over with merry good na- . 
ture. He always seemed afflicted when obliged to 
be sober. He had been known to laugh in meet- 
ing on several occasions, although he ran his face 
behind his handkerchief, and coughed, as if that 
was the matter, yet nobody believed it. Once, 
in a hot summer day, he saw Deacon Trowbridge, 
a sober and fat man, of great sobriety, gradually 
ascending from the bodily state into that spiritual 
condition called sleep. He was blameless of the 
act. He had struggled against the temptation 
with the whole virtue of a deacon. He had eaten 
two or three heads of fennel in vain, and a piece of 
orange peel. He had stirred himself up, and 
fixed his eyes on the minister with intense firm- 
ness, only to have them grow gradually narrower 
and milder. If he held his head up firmly, it 
would with a sudden lapse fall away over back- 
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ward. If he leaned it a little forward, it would 
drop suddenly into his bosom. At each nod, 
~ recovering himself, he would nod again, with his 
eyes wide open, to impress upon the boys that he 
did it on purpose both times. 

In what other painful event of life has a good 
man so little sympathy as when overcome with 
sleep in meeting time? Against the insidious se- 
duction he arrays every conceivable resistance. 
He stands up awhile; he pinches himself, or pricks 
himself with pins. He looks up helplessly to the 
pulpit as if some succor might come thence. He 
crosses his legs uncomfortably, and attempts to 
recite the catechism or the multiplication table. 
He seizes a languid fan, which treacherously leaves 
him in a calm. He tries to reason, to notice the 
phenomena. Oh, that one could carry his pew 
to bed with him! What tossing wakefulness 
there! what fiery chase after somnolency! In his 
lawful bed a man cannot sleep, and in his pew he 
cannot keep awake! Happy man who does not 
sleep in church! Deacon Trowbridge was not 
that man. !Deacon Marble was! 

Deacon Marble witnessed the conflict we have 
sketched above, and when good Mr. Trowbridge 
gave his next lurch, recovering himself with a 
snort, and then drew out a red handkerchief and 
blew his nose with a loud imitation, as if to let the 
boys know that he had not been asleep, poor Dea-, 
con Marble was brought to a sore strait. But I 
have reason to think that he would have weathered 
the stress if it had not been for a sweet-faced little 
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boy in the front of the gallery. The lad had been 
innocently watching the same scene, and at its 
climax laughed out loud, with a frank and musical 
explosion, and then suddenly disappeared back- 
ward into his mother’s lap. That laugh was just 
too much, and Deacon Marble could no more help 
laughing than could Deacon Trowbridge help 
sleeping. Nor could he conceal it. Though he 
coughed and put up his handkerchief and hem- 
med—it was a laugh—Deacon!—and every boy 
in the house knew it, and liked you better for it— 
so inexperienced were they.—Norwood. 


The Deacon’s Trout 


He was a curious trout. I believe he knew Sun- - 
day just as well as Deacon Marble did. At any 
rate, the Deacon thought the trout meant to ag- 
gravate him. The Deacon, you know, is a little 
waggish. He often tells about that trout. Says 
he: “One Sunday morning, just as I got along by 
the willows, I heard an awful splash, and not ten 
feet from shore I saw the trout, as long as my arm, 
just curving over like a bow and going down with 
something for breakfast. Gracious! says I, and I 
almost jumped out of the wagon. But my wife 
Polly, says she, ‘What on airth are you thinkin’ of, 
Deacon? It’s Sabbath day, and you’re goin’ to 
meetin’! It’s a pretty business for a deacon!’ 
That sort 0’ cooled me off. But I do say that, for 
about a minute, I wished I wasn’t a deacon. But 
*twouldn’t make any difference, for I came down 
next day to mill on purpose, and I came down 
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once or twice more, and nothin’ was to be seen, 
tho’ I tried him with the most temptin’ things. 
Wal, next Sunday I came along agin, and, to save 
my life I couldn’t keep off worldly and wanderin’ 
thoughts. I tried to be sayin’ my catechism, but 
I couldn’t keep my eyes off the pond as we came 
up to the willows. I’d got along in the catechism, 
as smooth as the road, to the Fourth Command- 
ment, and was sayin’ it out loud for Polly and jist 
as I was sayin’ ‘What is required in the Fourth 
Commandment?’ I heard a splash, and there was the 
trout, and, afore I could think, I said: ‘Gracious, 
Polly, I must have that trout.’ She almost riz 
right up, ‘I knew you wa’n’t sayin’ your catechism 
hearty. Is this the way you answer the question 
about keepin’ the Lord’s day? I’m ashamed, 
Deacon Marble,’ says she. ‘You’d better change 
your road and go to meetin’ on the road over the. 
hill. If I was a deacon, I wouldn’t let a fish’s 
tail whisk the whole catechism out of my head’; 
and I had to go to meetin’ on the hill road all the 
rest of the summer.’’—Norwood. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


AUGUST 18 
(Blenheim, August 13, 1704) 


AFTER BLENHEIM 


T WAS a summer evening, 
Old Kaspar’s work was done, 
And he before his cottage door 
Was sitting in the sun, 
And by him sported on the green 
His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 


She saw her brother Peterkin 
Roll something large and round, 
Which he beside the rivulet 
In playing there had found; 
He came to ask what he had found 
That was so large, and smooth, and round. 


Old Kaspar took it from the boy, 
Who stood expectant by; 
And then the old man shock his head, 
And with a natural sigh, 
““*Tis some poor fellow’s skull,” said he, 
“Who fell in the great victory. 
213 
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“I find them in the garden, 

For there’s many here about; 
And often when I go to plow, 

The plowshare turns them out! 
For many thousand men,”’ said he, 
“Were slain in that great victory.” 


“Now tell us what ’twas all about,” 
Young Peterkin, he cries; 

And little Wilhelmine looks up 
With wonder-waiting eyes; 

‘“Now tell us all about the war, 

And what they fought each other for.’’ 


‘It was the English,’ Kaspar cried, 
“Who put the French to rout; 

But what they fought each other for, 
I could not well make out; 

But everybody said,’’ quoth he, 

“That ’twas a famous victory. 


“My father lived at Blenheim then, 
Yon little stream hard by; 

They burnt his dwelling to the ground, 
And he was forced to fly; 

So with his wife and child he fled, 

Nor had he where to rest his head. 


“With fire and sword the country round 
Was wasted far and wide, 

And many a childing mother then, 
And new-born baby died; 
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But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 


“They say it was a shocking sight 
After the field was won; 
For many thousand bodies here 
Lay rotting in the sun; 
But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 


“Great praise the Duke of Marlbro’ won, 
And our good Prince Eugene.” 
“Why ’twas a very wicked thing!’ 
Said little Wilhelmine. 
(Nay... nay... ....my little girl,” quoth he, 
“Tt was a famous victory. 


“And everybody praised the Duke 
Who this great fight did win.” 
“But what good came of it at last?” 
Quoth little Peterkin. 
“Why that I cannot tell,’ said he, 
“But ’twas a famous victory.” 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


THE END OF YELLOW FEVER* 


T WAS in this hospital at Ancon that the last 
dramatic scene was enacted. Here the bodies 

of all the yellow-fever patients were autopsied for 
the edification of science. In the early part of 
1906 the dead grew fewer and fewer in number— 


*From “William Crawford Gorgas: His Life and Work.” 
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for the work of Gorgas was getting the upper hand. 
One day in September, 1905, Gorgas entered the 
room while half-a-dozen white-clad figures were 
working hard over the cadaver of the last victim. 
Gorgas was in a cheerful mood that at first might 
have seemed a little out of keeping with the grue- 
some surroundings. 

“Take a good look at this man, boys,”’ he said to 
the young surgeons, ‘‘for it’s the last case of yellow 
fever you will ever see. There will never be any 
more deaths from this cause in Panama.” 

This forecast was spoken eighteen years ago, 
Time has not behaved so inconsiderately with this 
prophecy as it has with so many others. It has 
more than justified it. Not only has there been 
no death; there has not been even a single case of 
the disease. A campaign waged for less than six 
months wiped out a scourge that had afflicted this 
region for at least four hundred years. It had 
destroyed yellow fever in the one section of the 
world which was unquestionably its strongest 
fortress. By ignoring the silly advice of amateurs, 
even those officially in high place, contentedly 
letting the cities of Panama and Colon wallow 
in their filth, and by concentrating his sleepless 
energies upon one single aim—the destruction of 
the infecting mosquitoes—Gorgas had won what 
was unquestionably the greatest triumph in the 
history of preventive medicine. The cities should 
be swept and cleaned, of course—as they subse- 
quently were—but even before that the little 
winged enemy of the human race must be elimi- 
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‘nated. The real meaning of this performance was 
at that time imperfectly understood. This mean- 
ing was that the Panama Canal could be built. 
Everybody sees that now, though everybody did 
not see it then. Americans were not to be called 
upon to face the disasters that had rendered the 
French effort so profitless. 

| One would have thought that the official ob- 
structions in Gorgas’s way would have been re- 
moved. Strangely his accomplishment made lit- 
tle impression upon his superiors. The mere 
fact that yellow fever had broken out at all was 
regarded as an evidence of his incapacity. The 
discouragements with which this patient man had 
to contend during this epidemic are almost un- 
believable. In the autumn of 1904, after the 
epidemic had got fairly under way, Mr. William H. 
Taft, then Secretary of War, and, as such, the 
official immediately responsible for the canal 
work, made a visit of inspection. Naturally the 
arrival of one so important produced a great stir. 
Up to that time few social activities had interfered 
with the somewhat drab routine of Panama; the 
dinners and receptions and balls that afterward 
became such a delightful part of life on the Isthmus 
merely began with this visit of the Secretary 
of War. The President of Panama and Sefiora 
Amador, all the bishops of the Catholic Church, 
and all the leading families of the region turned out 
to do him honor. Mr. Taft displayed the most 
charming sides of his nature; both he and his wife 
greatly enjoyed dancing with the Panamans and 
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other guests, and Mr. Taft won their affection by 
the nature of his hearty laugh, his vigorous hand- 
shake, his always smiling face, and especially by 
the ease with which he pronounced the difficult 
Spanish names, and the tenacity with which he 
remembered them. Someone asked him how he 
performed this latter feat. He had cultivated 
the habit, he replied, of repeating carefully to 
himself the name of every person he met for the 
first time and trying to remember some distinctive 
thing about that person. Ina few days, therefore, 
the Secretary seemed to have established the most 
friendly personal relations with most of the im- 
portant men and women on the Isthmus. It was 
quite apparent that the reports made in the sani- 
tary department had not impressed Mr. Taft 
favorably, and that the actual presence of yellow 
fever had not improved this impression. Gorgas 
especially wished to have a long talk with his 
superior, and finally an arrangement was made for 
a carriage drive into the country. The conversa- 
tion was naturally pleasant and informal; but the 
Secretary’s manner disclosed that a crisis had risen 
in the sanitary bureau. 

There is not the slightest doubt that Mr. Taft 
returned to Washington firmly determined to 
make a change in the department. It is perhaps 
not surprising that Mr. Taft should have looked 
upon such a step as a pressing official duty, for 
the Panama Commission, to which he naturally 
_ looked for advice, had many times recorded its 
conviction that Gorgas was a failure and that his 
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retention endangered the success of the Canal. 
What the consequences of such a change would 
have been it is impossible to say; fortunately, a 
new performer now entered upon the scene. This 
was Dr. Charles A. L. Reed, of Cincinnati, an 
eminent American surgeon who had already served 
as president of the American Medical Association 
and who, in 1906, was chairman of its Committee 
on Medical Legislation. In early February, 1906, 
Doctor Reed arrived at the Isthmus. He had 
been commissioned by the American Medical As- 
sociation to investigate conditions quietly and 
report. A few Americans at Panama knew the 
purpose of his visit; from most, however, this was 
carefully concealed. Doctor Reed moved about 
the region in the capacity of a land agent; he 
remained about three weeks, his keen eyes search- 
ing every nook and cranny of the sanitary work. 
Almost immediately on his return, the newspapers, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, published the 
result of his investigations. Seldom has a scienti- 
fic subject been treated in so slashing a manner, 
and seldom has a public body been subjected to 
such merciless analysis as the Walker Commission 
now received at Doctor Reed’s hands. This 
eminent physician had been so outraged by the 
ignorance and prejudice of Admiral Walker and 
his associates that only the most outspoken 
language could convey his lesson. ‘“‘One cannot 
but be impressed,” he wrote, “with the anomalous 
condition by which a man of Colonel Gorgas’s dis- 
tinction, the foremost authority in the world in 
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solving the peculiar problems that are connected 
with sanitation in the Isthmus, is made subordi- 
nate of a whole series of other subordinates who 
are confessedly ignorant of the very questions 
with which he is most familiar.”” Doctor Reed 
devoted his finest scorn to Carl E. Grunsky, the 
Commissioner who had been especially meddle- 
some with Gorgas. Doctor Reed’s report, indeed, 
has given Mr. Grunsky a certain immortality. 
The irate physician never once mentioned the 
Commission without adding, ‘‘more especially Mr. 
Grunsky,” or ‘‘more particularly Mr. Grunsky,”’ 
the result being that ‘‘Mr. Grunsky”’ soon became, 
in popular estimation, the chief artificer of all the 
inefficiency and ignorance which the report dis- 
closed. 

Doctor Reed laid emphasis on the shortcomings 
already set forth in these pages—the absurd as- 
sumption of knowledge on the part of the Com- 
mission; its persistence in ignoring the mosquito 
theory and the teaching of modern sanitary 
science; its cheese-paring policies; its devotion to 
red tape; its subordination of Gorgas and his work 
to practically every other consideration. ‘‘It is 
interesting,’’ wrote Doctor Reed, “‘to inquire into 
the working of this wonderful mechanism. Thus, 
if Major La Garde, superintendent of Ancon 
Hospital, makes a requisition for supplies, he 
must make it in due form, take it for approval to 
the chief sanitary officer, then to the governor of 
the Zone, then to the chief disbursing officer; 
whence it goes to the Commission at Washington; 
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then to Mr. Grunsky as committeeman; then back 
to the Commission; then, if allowed, bids are ad- 
vertised for; awards are made; the requisition is 
filled under the supervision of a purchasing agent 
notoriously ignorant of the character and quality 
of medical and surgical supplies; the material is 
shipped to the Isthmus, consigned to the chief of 
the bureau of materials and supplies, who notifies 
the disbursing officer, who notifies Colonel Gor- 
gas, who in turn notifies Major La Garde, who 
applies to the quartermaster—the boss of a corral 
—for transportation, and so much of the stuff as in 
the judgment of, first, the governor, next the chief 
disbursing officer, next the Commission, next, 
and more particularly, Mr. Grunsky, ought to be 
allowed to the superintendent of Ancon Hospital 
finally arrives or does not arrive at its destination. 
This is no fanciful picture; it is exemplified in 
practically every ordinary requisition that goes 
forward. And what is true of Ancon Hospital 
is true at Colon, at Culebra, at Miraflores, and at 
all points along the line that require supplies of 
this description.” 

In a few days the whole country was laughing 
over an illustration of this system given by Doc- 
tor Reed: : 

‘An instance in point occurred a few day. 
before my departure from Ancon: A woman in 
the insane department was delivered of a child; 
her condition was such that she could not nurse 
her offspring; the nurse applied to Major La Garde 
for a rubber nipple and a nursing bottle; he had 
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none—the requisition of last September had not 
yet been filled; he made out a requisition, took it 
to Colonel Gorgas for indorsement, then to Mr. 
Tobey, chief of the bureau of materials and sup- 
plies, for another indorsement, then to a clerk to 
have it copied and engrossed; then a messenger 
was permitted to go to a drug store and buy a 
nursing bottle and nipple, which finally reached 
the infant two days after the necessity for their 
use had arisen. The articles ought to have cost 
not more than thirty cents, but counting the 
money value of the time of the nurse, of Major La 
Garde, of his clerical help, of Colonel Gorgas, of 
Mr. Tobey, of Mr. Tobey’s clerks, of the messen- 
ger, the cost to the Government of the United 
States was in the neighborhood of $6.75—all due 
to the penny-wise-and-pound foolish policy of the 
Commission, more especially of Mr. Grunsky.”’ 
Never has ridicule served a better public purpose 
than this pamphlet of Doctor Reed. Trifles 
have overthrown ministries and sometimes de- 
stroyed nations. The story of that nursing bottle 
had tremendous results upon the building of the 
Panama Canal. It was published in every news- 
paper in the United States, and commented upon, 
usually in hilarious and indignant fashion; it 
even found its way into foreign languages and 
traveled all over the world. In particular it made 
a deep impression upon the energetic gentleman 
then occupying the White House. The Reed 
report carried its inevitable lesson. The attempt 
to construct the greatest engineering work of all 
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time, with a commission sitting in the Star Build- 
ing in Washington, issuing ‘“‘requisitions” and 
interfering by cable with the earnest men who 
were engaged in the labor, could not possibly suc- 
ceed. With one blow President Roosevelt ap- 
plied the official axe, and all seven heads of the 
first Commission rolled into the basket. They 
no longer encumber the story of Panama. 

To the unprejudiced observer this proceeding 
would have seemed to be a splendid vindication 
for Gorgas. Yet the strange obstruction that 
had so seriously interfered with his first year’s 
work, and which, indeed, was to continue for his 
whole ten years at Panama, immediately became 
manifest once more. For this patient worker 
there was evidently to be no peace, and no codpera- 
tion from official sources. Perhaps the explana- 
tion is that Gorgas had to work always with 
engineers, with ‘‘practical men,” who notoriously 
have little interest in ‘“‘theories’”’ and who, in their 
search for truth, do not go much further than 
the evidence of their own senses. To such minds 
the mosquito explanation of disease, at that stage 
of its development, made little appeal. The new 
Chairman of the Isthmian Commission, Theodore 
P. Shonts, and the new Governor of the Zone, 
Charles E. Magoon, were, above all, men of the 
“practical” turn. Personally they were quite 
unlike—Mr. Shonts aggressive, tactless, gruff, and 
domineering; Mr. Magoon polite, likable, and 
charming. Mr. Shonts had been a railroad builder 
and manager in the West, Mr. Magoon a lawyer 
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and government official. Unlike as they were in 
many things, they agreed on one, and that was 
that Gorgas was a failure. At that time of their 
appointment, in March, 1905, the yellow-fever 
epidemic had not been stamped out; indeed, May 
and June witnessed perhaps its most alarming 
manifestation. Naturally Gorgas was to blame, 
and the one way of stopping the disease was 
clearly to ‘“‘reorganize” the Sanitary Department. 
Shonts was especially determined on this point. 
He knew little of engineering and nothing of medi- 
cine; he did not even have that popular acquaint- 
ance with the marvels of modern scientific prog- 
ress that is the possession of the average layman. 
How ignorant he was, and how determined in his 
ignorance, soon became apparent. He had plan- 
ned not only to supplant Gorgas, but he had fixed 
upon his successor. An old friend who was an 
osteopath seemed to him ideally fitted for the job. 
One day he made this suggestion to Mr. John F. 
Stevens, the new chief engineer—a man who ad- 
mired Gorgas and loyally supported him in his 
work. 

“But why do you want to make a change?” 
Mr. Stevens answered. “Gorgas is getting re- 
sults. What does your friend know about sani- 
tation?” 

“Well, he has been in the South,”’ Shonts re- 
plied, ‘‘and has seen yellow fever.”’ 

The whole thing seems now like a grotesque 
joke; the American Medical Association—prob- 
ably the greatest single body of medical men in 
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the world—had just taken the stand, after a 
thorough investigation, that Gorgas was making 
a conspicuous success against almost insuperable 
difficulties, and now the head of the Canal Com- 
mission proposed to displace him with an osteo- 
path! Another perhaps even more dangerous 
candidate for Gorgas’s shoes was an eminent 
physician, experienced in yellow fever, who was 
belligerent in his opposition to the mosquito idea 
and who, if placed in charge, intended to ignore 
the lessons of Havana in his fight against disease. 
Certainly the situation was no joke to Gorgas and 
his devoted band. One of the earliest acts of the 
new Commission was a recommendation to the 
Secretary of War that Gorgas, Carter, and all 
believers in mosquito transmission should be 
removed, and more “practical men’”’ appointed in 
their place. Mr. Taft, Secretary of War, ap- 
proved this recommendation and forwarded it to 
President Roosevelt. 

At this time a delegation waited on President 
Roosevelt, asking the appointment of Doctor 
Hamilton Wright as Gorgas’s successor. Doctor 
Wright had won his spurs in the sanitation of the 
Straits Settlement under Joseph Chamberlain. 
President Roosevelt wrote Doctor William H. 
Welch, Dean of Johns Hopkins Medical School, 
asking for advice as to this appointment. ‘‘I shall 
hold you responsible for every word you put in the 
letter,’’ the President said characteristically. 

Doctor Welch, in his reply, testified to Doctor 
Wright’s fitness for the post, but added: 
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“Your statement that you will hold me responsi- 
ble for every word in this letter obliges me to add 
that. in. my opinion neither Doctor Wright nor 
any one else is as well qualified to conduct this 
work as the present incumbent, Doctor Gorgas.” 

“Would to God,” wrote the President in reply, 
“there were more men in America who had the 
moral courage to write honest letters of recom- 
mendation such as yours in reference to Doctor 
Wright!” 

The situation had evidently reached a crisis. 
Had any other man been President at that time it 
is almost certain that Gorgas would have been 
displaced. Fortunately, however, Mr. Roosevelt 
had been President at the time of the Gorgas work 
in Havana. Mr. Roosevelt was a layman, but he 
had seen things with his own eyes, and he was not 
so disposed to dismiss the mosquito idea as was 
the newly appointed Commission. The situation, 
however, was a perplexing one, and, following his 
not infrequent custom, President Roosevelt went 
for advice to a close personal friend outside of 
official life. This was Dr. Alexander Lambert 
of New York City. The two men had been close 
friends and hunting companions for years. It 
was on a bear hunt in the Rockies, in 1905, that 
Doctor Lambert had attempted to persuade Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to make Gorgas a member of the 
Panama Commission. On all occasions the physi- 
cian had impressed upon the President the over- 
whelming importance of the sanitary work and 
many times he had described the vicissitudes of 
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the French, and especially their tragic experiences 
with yellow fever. It was not strange, therefore, 
that Mr. Roosevelt summoned Doctor Lambert 
to help him decide the case of Gorgas. 

It is not too much to say that this meeting, 
which took place one evening at Oyster Bay, de- 
cided the fate of the Panama Canal. It was at 
once apparent to Doctor Lambert, as he came into 
the room, that the President was greatly troubled. 
To disapprove an important recommendation of 
his new Commission, backed up by the Secretary 
of War, was naturally embarrassing; on the other 
hand, to dismiss a man of Gorgas’s eminence in his 
field was to assume a heavy responsibility. 

“T have sent for you,” he began, “‘for a talk 
about your friend, Doctor Gorgas. As you know, 
I’m not satisfied.” 

“Why not?” asked Doctor Lambert. ‘What 
is the matter?” 

“They tell me Gorgas spends all his time,’”’ the 
President answered, ‘“‘oiling pools and trying to 
kill mosquitoes. Commissioner Shonts claims 
that he is not cleaning up Panama or Colon, that 
they smell as bad as ever, and recommends Colo- 
nel Gorgas’s removal: The Secretary of War has 
gone over the matter and acquiesces in the rec- 
ommendation.” 

It was, of course, the same old fallacy, so dear to 
the lay mind, appearing again—that ‘‘smells’ 
and filth caused the disease. Doctor Lambert at 
once proceeded to show the President the folly 
of this misapprehension. 
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‘“What Shonts says is true,” he said, “but re- 
moving smells and ordinary sanitation do not 
destroy mosquitoes. Neither do they have any- 
thing to do with the malaria and the yellow fever 
which the mosquitoes produce. We must ex- 
terminate those insects and eradicate these two 
diseases. We cannot build the Canal unless we 
do this. The decision is in your hands. It is for 
you to choose between the old and the new meth- 
ods and the two ideas represented. You can back 
the old idea and clean out the smells and see your 
workmen die of malaria and yellow fever. Or you 
can first clean up your puddles and kill the mos- 
quitoes, and after this is done, clean up the place 
by the ordinary sanitary methods. If you do 
this, you will have a healthy personnel with 
which to build your canal. The French failed 
because of the terrible death rate from yellow 
fever and malaria. My uncle, who was working 
with them, told me that he had seen 500 young 
engineers come from France and work in the 
swamps; not one of them, he said, lived to draw 
his first month’s pay. Without exception they 
had been swept off by disease. Napoleon sold 
Louisiana to us because his army had been anni- 
hilated at Santo Domingo by yellow fever. You 
must choose between Shonts and Gorgas; you 
must choose between the old method and the 
new; you must choose between failure with mos- 
quitoes and success without.” 

Doctor Lambert’s words and manner were 
earnest and impressive. He still regards that 
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evening as perhaps the most important in his 
life, for the success or failure of the Canal was 
hanging in the balance. And he put this phase 
of his argument in the strongest terms. 

“T am sorry for you to-night, Mr. President,”’ 
he went on. ‘‘You are facing one of the greatest 
decisions in your career. Upon what you decide 
depends whether or not you are going to get your 
canal. If you fall back upon the old methods of 
sanitation, you will fail, just as the French failed. 
If you back up Gorgas and his ideas and let him 
make his campaign against mosquitoes, then you 
get that canal. I can only give you my advice: 
you must decide for yourself. There is only one 
way of controlling yellow fever and malaria and 
that is the eradication of the mosquitoes. But 
it is your canal; you must do the choosing, and 
you must choose to-night whether you are going 
to build that canal.”’ 

President Roosevelt was manifestly impressed. 
He sat quiet during Doctor Lambert’s appeal, and 
said nothing until he had finished. Then he 
looked thoughtfully at Doctor Lambert for a 
moment, and said, 

“Tt is queer. I never appreciated before how 
essential it was. But I do now. By George, I'll 
back up Gorgas and we will see it through.” 

The President’s next act was to summon 
Commissioner Shonts, who was then in Washing- 
ton. After a few words the President shook his 
finger and said: 

““Now I want you to get back of Gorgas!”’ 
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Mr. Shonts was not slow in acting on this in- 
struction. From that moment his attitude to- 
ward Gorgas changed. For the rest of his term— 
which was not a long one—the Sanitary Depart- 
ment had the most cordial support of the Com- 
missioner. Gorgas noticed the change in atmos- 
phere, but it was not until several years afterward 
that he learned the reason. One day in 1912 he 
and Doctor Lambert were taking a little holiday 
on the top of Taboga Island, and in this appropri- 
ate spot, with the waters of the Pacific before them 
and the nearly completed Panama Canal in the 
rear, Doctor Lambert told him of this critical 
evening with President Roosevelt. ‘“‘It seems,” 
wrote Gorgas afterward about this episode, “‘that 
when Magoon had been here only about a month, 
the Commission joined in a recommendation that 
I be removed—that I had erratic ideas about mos- 
quitoes, and did not take proper care of yellow- 
fever patients. Not one of these statements was 
true. When Stevens came down he reported to 
Shonts a month after that my department was the 
only one here which was organized on a consistent 
plan and which was doing good work. Magoon, 
of course, would not know whether the Depart- 
ment was well organized or not. He merely re- 
flected the opinion of those around him, but it 
shows his mental attitude. It is interesting to 
speculate upon what might have been the result 
if the recommendation in regard to changing the 
sanitary officials had been carried into effect. At 
that time, in June, 1905, most of the physicians 
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who had had experience with yellow fever had not 
been won over to the truth of the theory of its 
transmission by the mosquito. It was reported 
on the Isthmus that one of the most prominent 
and able of these physicians, who did not believe 
that the mosquito transmission of yellow fever 
had been proved, and who was now convinced 
that he himself had controlled yellow fever acting 
upon the filth theory of its causation, had been 
settled upon as my successor. Had this been the 
case, he would undoubtedly have stopped mos- 
quito work and devoted his attention entirely to 
cleaning up. He would have been the more in- 
clined to this course as it accorded with the beliefs 
and prejudices of the authorities on the Isthmus. 

“This would probably have been kept up for 
two or three years, and there is no reason for 
believing that our condition on the Isthmus in 
1908 would have been any better than was that 
of the French at the height of their work when 
they were having a death rate of 250 per thousand 
per year of their employees.” 


From this time forward Gorgas found a strong 
supporter in President Roosevelt. The meetings 
that subsequently took place between the two 
men were always satisfactory and delightful. 
In November, 1906, President Roosevelt paid the 
Isthmus an official visit. The occasion was a 
notable one both for Panama and for the United 
States. It was the first time an American Presi- 
dent had ever left American territory during his 
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term of office, and this fact in itself caused wide 
discussion. Naturally the excitement on the Isth- 
mus was intense. 

One of the picturesque figures at Panama was 
Captain George Shanton, a former Rough Rider, 
Chief of Police of Panama—an appointment he 
had received directly from President Roosevelt. 
Captain Shanton himself used to love to tell the 
story. He was on his ranch in the West when a 
telegram came from the President summoning him 
at once to Washington. Naturally he was cur- 
ious, and started east, and reaching Washington, 
hurried to the White House. The President was 
in a Cabinet meeting and Shanton was told to 
wait in an adjacent room. Becoming restless, he 
strolled about investigating the mysteries of the 
place. Suddenly the President entered through a 
door near which Shanton was standing, and with- 
out a word gave him a man’s size right to the ribs. 
A typical Roosevelt smile followed. Shanton was 
so taken by surprise that although he was a man 
six feet four, he was unable to regain his breath, 
and, before he could greet the President, Mr. 
Roosevelt informed him that he wanted him to 
sail the following Tuesday for Panama as Chief of 
Police of the Canal Zone. ‘‘All arrangements 
have been made for your departure,” he added, 
‘‘and you are the man for the job.” 

“But, Mr. President,’’ objected Shanton, “I 
don’t see how Ican go! I’ve located permanently 
in the West.” 

Mr. Roosevelt overruled his objections. There 
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was no course but to accept, for his loyalty and 
his admiration for the President dated to Cuba. 
Having followed him there, he felt compelled to 
go anywhere that his Colonel ordered. 

Shanton was a great success at Panama. He 
straightened out all local disturbances in a mas- 
terly way. Soon after his arrival news came that 
the President proposed to inspect the Canal. 
There was much apprehension about the Presi- 
dent’s safety, both in the United States and on 
the Isthmus. The papers had discussed the point 
in detail, and a disturbance in Panama a short 
time before had given some cause for fear. Thus 
the responsibility of the world, according to 
Shanton, had suddenly settled upon his shoulders. 

President Roosevelt arrived, accompanied by 
a numerous party, and guarded by the secret- 
service men. Thousands packed the streets near 
the railway station, despite a fearful tropic storm. 
The entire available police force of Panama and the 
Canal Zone was on the alert to protect the Presi- 
dent. Shanton, astride a wonderful Kentucky 
thoroughbred, commanded the police and en- 
deavored to clear the streets. Enthusiasm ran 
wild, the crowds pressed and surged in every direc- 
tion, and it seemed a hopeless task to maintain 
order. The President, surrounded and guarded 
by his little group of secret-service men, pushed 
his way through the crowd and entered his closed 
carriage, and the procession started for the Tivoli 
Hotel, making a brief journey through Panama 
territory to the Canal Zone. Amid the confusion 
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and pouring rain Shanton on his horse followed 
the carriages closely to the hotel. But a surprise 
awaited both Shanton and the populace. The 
Chief of Police and the bodyguard were much as- 
tonished when they reached the hotel, for the 
President was nowhere to be found. Shanton’s 
carefully worked out arrangements for his safety 
had apparently collapsed. 

Spurring his black thoroughbred he hurried to 
the station, and then made for Ancon Hill, the 
residential section of the Americans on the Pacific 
side. Telephone calls were sent to every locality, 
but did not disclose Mr. Roosevelt’s whereabouts. 
No one had seen the President after he had entered 
his carriage at the station. 

The fact was that Mr. Roosevelt was alone with 
Gorgas. The two men were presently discovered 
at Ancon Hospital. On entering his carriage the 
President had asked Gorgas to drive with him, 
and told him that he wished to inspect Ancon 
Hospital at once. The two skipped out and in 
Gorgas’s carriage were driven to the hospital. 
There the President made a complete first-hand 
investigation, going through numerous wards, 
meeting doctors, nurses, and patients. He ex- 
pressed himself as well satisfied with conditions. 

The President spent several hard-working days 
on the Isthmus, inspecting the work from early 
morning until late at night. He told Congress 
that he chose the rainy season deliberately in order 
to see conditions at their worst. Gorgas accom- 
panied the Presidential party on all the trips of 
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inspection, ending the third day with an inspec- 
tion of Colon Hospital. This visit turned out to 
be a memorable one for Gorgas and for the De- 
partment of Sanitation, and had far-reaching 
results. A lack of proper sanitary arrangements 
at one of the camps angered the President and 
brought forth a severe criticism, which at the time 
seemed out of proportion to the fault. The un- 
sanitary condition was afterward proved to be due 
to the carelessness of one of the inspectors, who 
lied about the affair. Mr. Roosevelt’s reprimand 
plunged Gorgas and the sanitary authorities in 
gloom. 

When the Doctor met his wife at the depot in 
Colon that evening, on the way to bid good-bye 
to President Roosevelt, it was at once evident 
that something had gone wrong. The cheerfulness 
which seemed part of his nature was not apparent. 

Nothing was said, however, until Doctor and 
Mrs. Curl’s quarters at Colon Hospital were 
reached. And then Doctor Gorgas said little, 
just, ‘‘I have failed. President Roosevelt has 
criticized my work. No doubt I shall at once be 
relieved.” 

There was no bitterness, and no criticism of the 
President. What it meant to Doctor Gorgas and 
to the Sanitary Department to be openly criticized 
by the President of the United States in such a 
dramatic manner may be easily imagined. The 
affair seemed trifling, and the rebuke uncalled for 
in the light of the big things accomplished. The 
department had been under fire from the first, 
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and the results already achieved—the elimination 
of yellow fever and the tremendous reduction in 
the sick rate—had come only after a hard battle; 
and now if the President were to withdraw his 
support and approval because one of the many 
camps on the Isthmus had been found to be in an 
unsanitary condition, owing to the carelessness 
of an inspector, who first denied and afterward 
admitted his fault, the end had come as far as 
Gorgas was concerned. 

After the President’s speech to the employees 
at the dock, which was enthusiastically received 
and applauded by the vast throng, he started for 
the steamer. Stopping suddenly, he said: 

“Where is Doctor Gorgas? I want to see Doc- 
tor Gorgas!” 

The Doctor and his wife were not far off. 
Greeting Doctor Gorgas cordially, the President 
asked them both to walk with him to the steamer. 
As they walked along, the vision of leaving the 
Isthmus with failure as a companion began to 
fade. They said good-bye to the President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt in a happier state of mind. 

Doctor Gorgas bent down and whispered to his 
wife: 

“T don’t think we’ll pack our trunks just yet!” 

It was not until some months later, however, 
when the President’s special message to Congress 
appeared, that Gorgas realized how pleased he 
really was with what had been accomplished by 
the Sanitary Department. Mr. Roosevelt an- 
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nounced that Gorgas was to be made a member 
of the Commission at once; and this was done. 

In writing of the visit Doctor Gorgas said: 

“President Roosevelt has come and gone. He 
reached here on Thursday and left Saturday night. 
He sent a wireless message directing that I should 
be of the party to come aboard Wednesday night 
to meet him, and when he left waited at the dock 
until I could be hunted up, so as to tell me good- 
bye. While here he issued an order reorganizing 
our departments. The governorship was done 
away with altogether. My department was made 
independent, and I report directly to the Com- 
mission, or rather to the chairman Mr. Shonts, who 
is really the man in control. The Commission 
was not changed, though Mr. Shonts asked to have 
me put on it. While this would have been an 
honor, it would not have added anything to the 
efficiency of my department. The department 
organization was all I asked, and is what I have 
been trying for for the last two years, so I am 
happy.” 

And later: 

“President Roosevelt’s message was indeed a 
corker. I had not expected anything of the kind. 
I do not think that an army medical officer ever 
had such recognition in a Presidental message. It 
probably marks the acme of my career. I have 
had greater recognition and success than I ever 
expected. The commissionership would not be of 
any value to me in connection with my work. For 
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me it would be purely an honorary position, 
though of course I should like the honor. It might 
be. an element of actual weakness, for as chief 
sanitary officer I have a pretty free hand in rec- 
ommending. As a member of the Commission 
I should be bound by all the acts of the Com- 
mission. However, to be made a commissioner 
would add greatly to the dignity of my position 
both here and with the Surgeon-General’s office.” 

From that visit the relations between President 
Roosevelt and Gorgas were always cordial. The 
support which Mr. Roosevelt had promised Doc- 
tor Lambert that night at Oyster Bay he never 
failed to give. Gorgas and Roosevelt seldom met, 
but their mutual respect and codperation were im- 
portant factors in finishing the Canal. One meet- 
ing, however, must not be forgotten, for it shows 
both men in an amiable light. One day in June, 
1908, Gorgas, on leave, called by appointment on 
the President. 

“Do you mind talking while I am being 
shaved?” asked Mr. Roosevelt. 

The barber brought a folding chair, set it up and 
began work. The President talked about Panama 
as if he and his visitor were in entire accord. As 
Doctor Gorgas was leaving President Roosevelt 
said: 

““T am delighted to see you, Colonel Gorgas. I 
am sorry to have to send you away from Panama; 
but you are the only man available.” 

Gorgas’s heart went down into his boots. He 
concluded that his enemies had triumphed at last. 
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The President, noticing his expression, exclaimed: 

“Haven’t you heard of it? Well, upon my 
word, I’ve forgotten where it is, but I’ve ordered 
you somewhere!” 

At this juncture Secretary Taft appeared and 
explained that Gorgas was to represent the United 
States at a scientific congress in Chile. 

As Gorgas was leaving President Roosevelt said: 

““T should like to continue this conversation, 
Doctor Gorgas, but I am busy now. Come and 
take dinner with me to-night.” 

“Thank you, Mr. President,’ said Gorgas. ‘‘I 
am sorry, but I have an engagement.” Seeing 
Mr. Roosevelt’s surprised look, he exclaimed: 
““But of course, Mr. President, I shall break my 
engagement with pleasure.” 

Much amused, President Roosevelt placed his 
hand on Gorgas’s shoulder and said, laughing 
heartily: 

“No, no, Doctor Gorgas, keep your engagement! 
I would not for the world interfere with your 
plans!” 

Gorgas spoke of the incident to a friend, who, 
quite aghast, said: 

“Don’t you know that an invitation from the 
President is a command?” 

MARIE D. GORGAS AND BURTON J. HENDRICK. 


AUGUST 14 
(Ernest Thompson Seton, born August 14, 1860) 


COALY-BAY, THE OUTLAW HORSE 
The Wilful Beauty 


IVE years ago in the Bitterroot Mountains of 
Idaho there was a beautiful little foal. His 
coat was bright bay; his legs, mane, and tail were 
glossy black—coal black and bright bay—so they 
named him Coaly-bay. 

““Coaly-bay”’ sounds like “‘ Koli-bey,’’ which is 
an Arab title of nobility, and those who saw the 
handsome colt, and did not know how he came by 
the name, thought he must be of Arab blood. 
No doubt he was, in a faraway sense; just as all 
our best horses have Arab blood, and once in a 
while it seems to come out strong and show in 
every part of the creature, in his frame, his power, 
_ and his wild, free roving spirit. 

Coaly-bay loved to race like the wind, he gloried 
in his speed, his tireless legs, and when careering 
with the herd of colts they met a fence or ditch, it 
was as natural to Coaly-bay to overleap it, as it 
was for the others to sheer off. 

So he grew up strong of limb, restless of spirit, 
and rebellious at any thought of restraint. Even 
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the kindly curb of the hay-yard or the stable was 
unwelcome, and he soon showed that he would 
rather stand out all night in a driving storm than 
be locked in a comfortable stall where he had no 
vestige of the liberty he loved so well. 

He became very clever at dodging the horse 
wrangler whose job it was to bring the horseherd 
to the corral. The very sight of that man set 
Coaly-bay agoing. He became what is known as 
a “Quit-the-bunch’’—that is a horse of such inde- 
pendent mind that he will go his own way the mo- 
ment he does not like the way of the herd. 

So each month the colt became more set on 
living free, and more cunning in the means he 
took to win his way. Far down in his soul, too, 
there must have been a streak of cruelty, for he 
stuck at nothing and spared no one that seemed to 
stand between him and his own desire. 

When he was three years of age, just in the per- 
fection of his young strength and beauty, his real 
troubles began, for now his owner undertook to 
break him to ride. He was as tricky and vicious 
as he was handsome, and the first day’s experience 
was a terrible battle between the horse-trainer and 
the beautiful colt. 

But the man was skilful. He knew how to ap- 
ply his power, and all the wild plunging, bucking, 
rearing, and rolling of the wild one had no desir- 
able result. With all his strength the horse was 
hopelessly helpless in the hands of the skilful 
horseman, and Coaly-bay was so far mastered at 
length that a good rider could use him. But each 
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time the saddle went on, he made a new fight. 
After a few months of this the colt seemed to real- 
ize that it was useless to resist, it simply won for 
him lashings and spurrings, so he pretended to 
reform. For a week he was ridden each day and 
not once did he buck, but on the last day he came 
home lame. 

His owner turned him out to pasture. Three 
days later he seemed all right; he was caught and 
saddled. He did not buck, but within five min- 
utes he went lame as before. Again he was turned 
out to pasture, and after a week, saddled, only to 
go lame again. 

His owner did not know what to think, whether 
the horse really had a lame leg or was only sham- 
ming, but he took the first chance to get rid of him, 
and though Coaly-bay was easily worth fifty dol- 
lars, he sold him for twenty-five. The new owner 
felt he had a bargain, but after being ridden half a 
mile Coaly-bay went lame. The rider got off to 
examine the foot, whereupon Coaly-bay broke 
away and galloped back to his old pasture. Here 
he was caught, and the new owner, being neither 
gentle nor sweet, applied spur without mercy, so 
that the next twenty miles was covered in less than 
two hours and no sign of lameness appeared. 

Now they were at the ranch of this new owner. 
Coaly-bay was led from the door of the house to 
the pasture, limping all the way, and then turned 
out. He limped over to the other horses. On one 
side of the pasture was the garden of a neighbor. 
This man was very proud of his fine vegetables and 
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had put a six-foot fence around the place. Yet the 
very night after Coaly-bay arrived, certain of the 
horses got into the garden somehow and did a 
great deal of damage. But they leaped out before 
daylight and no one saw them. 

The gardener was furious, but the ranchman 
stoutly maintained that it must have been some 
other horses, since his were behind a six-foot 
fence. 

Next night it happened again. The ranchman 
went out very early and saw all his horses in the 
pasture, with Coaly-bay behind them. His lame- 
ness seemed worse now instead of better. Ina 
few days, however, the horse was seen walking all 
right, so the ranchman’s son caught him and tried 
to ride him. But this seemed too good a chance 
to lose; all his old wickedness returned to the 
horse; the boy was bucked off at once and hurt. 
The ranchman himself now leaped into the saddle; 
Coaly-bay bucked for ten minutes, but finding he 
could not throw the man, he tried to crush his leg 
against a post, but the rider guarded himself well. 
Coaly-bay reared and threw himself backward; 
the rider slipped off, the horse fell, jarring heavily, 
and before he could rise the man was in the saddle 
again. The horse now ran away, plunging and 
bucking; he stopped short, but the rider did not go 
over his head, so Coaly-bay turned, seized the 
man’s foot in his teeth, and but for heavy blows on 
the nose would have torn him dreadfully. It was 
quite clear now that Coaly-bay was an ‘“‘outlaw”’ 
—that is an incurably vicious horse. 
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The saddle was jerked off, and he was driven, 
limping, into the pasture. 

The raids on the garden continued, and the two 
men began to quarrel over it. But to prove that 
his horses were not guilty the ranchman asked the 
gardener to sit up with him and watch. That 
night as the moon was brightly shining they saw, 
not all the horses, but Coaly-bay, walk straight up 
to the garden fence—no sign of a limp now—easily 
leap over it, and proceed to gobble the finest things 
he could find. After they had made sure of his 
identity, the men ran forward. Coaly-bay cleared 
the fence like a deer, lightly raced over the pasture 
to mix with the horsel:“*d, and when the men came 
near him he had—oh, such an awful limp. 

“That settles it,” said the rancher.. “‘He’s a 
fraud, but he’s a beauty, and good stuff, too.’’ 

“Yes, but it settles who took my garden truck,” 
said the other. 

“Wall, I suppose so,” was the answer; “‘but luk 
a here, neighbor, you ain’t lost more’n ten dollars 
in truck. That horse is easily worth—a hundred. 
Give me twenty-five dollars, take the horse, an’ 
call it square.” 

“Not much I will,’ said the gardener. ‘I’m out 
twenty-five dollars’ worth of truck; the horse ain’t 
worth a cent more. I take him and call it even.” 

And so the thing was settled. The ranchman 
said nothing about Coaly-bay being vicious as well 
as cunning, but the gardener found out the very 
first time he tried to ride him that the horse was as 
bad as he was beautiful. 
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Next day a sign appeared on the gardener’s 
gate: 
FOR SALE 


First-class horse, sound 
and gentle. $10.00 


The Bear Bait 


Now at this time a band of hunters came riding 
by. There were three mountaineers, two men 
from the city, and the writer of this story. The 
city men were going to hunt Bear. They had guns 
and everything needed for Bear-hunting, except 
bait. It is usual to buy some worthless horse or 
cow, drive it into the mountains where the Bears 
are, and kill it there. So seeing the sign up, the 
hunters called to the gardener: ‘‘ Haven’t you got a 
cheaper horse?’’ 

The gardener replied: “‘ Look at him there, ain’t 
he a beauty? You won’t find a cheaper horse if 
you travel a thousand miles.” 

‘“We are looking for an old Bear bait, and five 
dollars is our limit,” replied the hunter. 

Horses were cheap and plentiful in that country; 
buyers were scarce. The gardener feared that 
Coaly-bay would escape. ‘‘Wall, if that’s the 
best you can do, he’s yourn.” 

The hunter handed him five dollars, then said: 

“Now, stranger, bargain’s settled. Will you tell 
me why you sell this fine horse for five dollars?” 

‘“‘Mighty simple. Hecan’t berode. He’s dead 
lame when he’s going your way and sound asa dol- 
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lar going his own; no fence in the country can hold 
him; he’s a dangerous outlaw. He’s wickeder nor 
old’ Nick.” 

‘“‘Well, he’s an almighty handsome Bear bait,’ 
and the hunters rode on. 

Coaly-bay was driven with the packhorses, and 
limped dreadfully on the trail. Once or twice he 
tried to go back, but he was easily turned by the 
men behind him. His limp grew worse, and 
toward night it was painful to see him. 

The leading guide remarked: ‘That thar imp 
ain’t no fake. He’s got some deep-seated trou- 
ble.” 

Day after day the hunters rode farther into the 
mountains, driving the horses along and hobbling 
them at night. Coaly-bay went with the rest, 
limping along, tossing his head and his long splen- 
did mane at every step. One of the hunters tried 
to ride him and nearly lost his life, for the horse 
seemed possessed of a demon as soon as the man 
was on his back. 

The road grew harder as it rose. A very bad 
bog had to be crossed one day. Several horses 
were mired in it, and as the men rushed to the 
rescue, Coaly-bay saw his chance of escape. He 
wheeled in a moment and turned himself from a 
limping, low-headed, sorry, bad-eyed creature into 
a high-spirited horse. Head and tail aloft now, 
shaking their black streamers in the wind, he gave 
a joyous neigh, and, without a trace of lameness, 
dashed for his home one hundred miles away, 
threading each narrow trail with perfect certainty, 
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though he had seen them but once before, and in a 
few minutes he had steamed away from their sight. 

The men were furious, but one of them, saying 
not a word, leaped on his horse—to do what? 
Follow that free ranging racer? Sheer folly. Oh, 
no!—he knew a better plan. He knew the coun- 
try. Two miles around by the trail, half a mile 
by the rough cut-off that he took, was Panther 
Gap. The runaway must pass through that, and 
Coaly-bay raced down the trail to find the guide 
below awaiting him. Tossing his head with anger, 
he wheeled on up the trail again, and within a few 
yards recovered his monotonous limp and his evil 
expression. He was driven into camp, and there 
he vented his rage by kicking in the ribs of a harm- 
less little packhorse. 


His Destined End 


This was Bear country, and the hunters resolved 
to end his dangerous pranks and make him useful 
for once. They dared not catch him, it was not 
really safe to go near him, but two of the guides 
drove him to a distant glade where Bears abounded. 
A thrill of pity came over me as I saw that beauti- 
ful, untamable creature going away with his imita- 
tion limp. 

“Ain’t you coming along?”’ called the guide. 

“No, I don’t want to see him die,” was the 
answer. Then as the tossing head was disappear- 
ing I called: “Say, fellows, I wish you would bring 
me that mane and tail when you come back!”’ 

Fifteen minutes later a distant rifle crack was 
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heard, and in my mind’s eye I saw that proud head 
and those superb limbs, robbed of their sustaining, 
indomitable spirit, falling flat and limp—to suffer 
the unsightly end of fleshly things. Poor Coaly- 
bay; he would not bear the yoke. Rebellious to 
the end, he had fought against the fate of all his 
kind. It seemed to me the spirit of an Eagle or a 
Wolf it was that dwelt behind those full bright eyes 
—that ordered all his wayward life. 

I tried to put the tragic finish out of mind, and 
had not long to battle with the thought; not even 
one short hour, for the men came back. 

Down the long trail to the west they had driven 
him; there was no chance for him to turn aside. 
He must go on, and the men behind felt safe in 
that. 

Farther away from his old home on the Bitter- 
root River he had gone each time he journeyed. 
And now he had passed the high divide and was 
keeping the narrow trail that leads to the valley of 
Bears and on to Salmon River, and still away to 
the open wild Columbian Plains, limping sadly as 
though he knew.- His glossy hide flashed back the 
golden sunlight, still richer than it fell, and the 
men behind followed like hangmen in the death 
train of a nobleman condemned —down the narrow 
trail till it opened into a little beaver meadow, with 
rank rich grass, a lovely mountain stream, and 
winding Bear paths up and down the waterside. 

“Guess this’ll do,”’ said the older man. “Well, 
here goes for a sure death or a clean miss,” said the 
other confidently, and, waiting till the limper was 
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out in the middle of the meadow, he gave a short, 
sharp whistle. Instantly Coaly-bay was alert. 
He swung and faced his tormentors, his noble head 
erect, his nostrils flaring; a picture of horse beauty 
—yes, of horse perfection. 

The rifle was leveled, the very brain its mark, 
just on the cross line of the eyes and ears, that 
meant sure—sudden, painless death. 

The rifle cracked. The great horse wheeled and 
dashed away. It was sudden death or miss—and 
the marksman missed. 

Away went the wild horse at his famous best, 
not for his eastern home, but down the unknown 
western trail, away and away; the pine woods hid 
him from the view, and left behind was the rifle- 
man vainly trying to force the empty cartridge 
from his gun. 

Down that trail with an inborn certainty he 
went, and on through the pines, then leaped a great 
bog, and splashed an hour later through the limpid 
Clearwater and on, responsive to some unknown, 
guide that subtly called him from the farther west. 
And so he went till the dwindling pines gave place 
to scrubby cedars and these in turn were mixed 
with sage, and onward still, till the faraway flat 
plains of Salmon River were about him, and ever 
on, tireless as it seemed, he went, and crossed the 
canyon of the mighty Snake, and up again to the 
high wild plains where the wire fence still is not, 
and on, beyond the Buffalo Hump, till moving 
specks on the far horizon caught his eager eyes, 
and coming on and near, they moved and rushed 
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aside to wheel and face about. He lifted up his 
voice and called to them, the long shrill neigh of his 
kindred when they bugled to each other on the far 
Chaldean plain; and back their answer came. 
This way and that they wheeled and sped and car- 
acoled, and Coaly-bay drew nearer, called and 
gave the countersigns his kindred know, till this 
they were assured—he was their kind, he was of 
the wild free blood that man had never tamed. 
And when the night came down on the purpling 
plain his place was in the herd as one who after 
many a long hard journey in the dark had found 
his home. 

There you may see him yet, for still his strength 
endures, and his beauty is not less. The riders 
tell me they have seen him many times by Cedra. 
He is swift and strong among the swift ones, but 
it is that flowing mane and tail that mark him 
chiefly from afar. 

There on the wild free plains of sage he lives: 
the stormwind smites his glossy coat at night and 
the winter snows are driven hard on him at times; 
the Wolves are there to harry all the weak ones of 
the herd, and in the spring the mighty Grizzly, too, 
may come to claim his toll. There are no luscious 
pastures made by man, no grain-foods; nothing 
but the wild hard hay, the wind and the open 
plains, but here at last he found the thing he 
craved—the one worth all the rest. Long may he 
roam—this is my wish, and this—that I may see 
him once again in all the glory of his speed with his 
black mane on the wind, the spur-galls gone from 
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his flanks, and in his eye the biazing light that grew 
in his far-off forebears’ eyes as they spurned 
Arabian plains to leave behind the racing wild 
beast and the fleet gazelle—yes, too, the driving 
sandstorm that overwhelmed the rest, but strove 
in vain on the dusty wake of the Desert’s highest 
born. 
ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. 


THE WILD GEESE OF WYNDYGOUL 
The Bugling on the Lake 


HO that knows the Wild Northland of 

Canada can picture that biue and green 
wilderness without hearing in his heart the trum- 
pet “honk” of the Wild Geese? Who that has 
ever known it there can fail to get again, each time 
he hears, the thrill it gave when first for him it 
sounded on the blue lake in the frame of green? 
Older than ourselves is the thrill of the gander- 
clang. For without a doubt that trumpet note in 
springtime was the inspiring notice to our far-back 
forebears in the days that were that the winter 
famine was at end—the Wild Geese come, the 
snow will melt, and the game again be back on the 
browning hills. The ice-hell of the winter time is 
gone; the warm bright heaven of the green and 
perfect land is here. This is the tidings it tells, 
and when I hear the honker-clang from the flying 
wedge in the sky, that is the message it brings me 
with a sudden mist in the eyes and a choking in the 
throat, so I turn away, if another be there, unless 
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that other chance to be one like myself, a primitive, 
a “hark back”? who, too, remembers and who 
understands. 

So when I built my home in the woods and glor- 
ified a marshy swamp into a deep blue brimming 
lake, with Muskrats in the water and intertwining 
boughs above, my memory, older than my brain, 
harked hungry for a sound that should have been. 
I knew not what; I tried to find by subtle search- 
ing, but it was chance in a place far off that gave 
the clue. I want to hear the honkers call, I long 
for the clang of the flying wedge, the trumpet note 
of the long-gone days. 

So I brought a pair of the Blacknecks from an- 
other lake, pinioned to curb the wild roving that 
the seasons bring, and they nested on a little 
island, not hidden, but open to the world about. 
There in that exquisite bed of soft gray down were 
laid the six great ivory eggs. On them the patient 
mother sat four weeks unceasingly, except each 
afternoon she left them half an hour. And round 
and round that island, night and day, the gander 
floated, cruised, and tacked about, like a war ship 
on patrol. Never once did the gander cover the 
eggs, never once did the mother mount on guard. 
I tried to land and learn about the nest one day. 
The brooding goose it was that gave the danger 
call. A short quack, a long, sharp hiss, and before 
my boat could touch the shore the gander splashed 
between and faced me. Only over his dead body 
might my foot defile their iske—so he was left in 
peace. 
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The young ones came at length. The six shells 
broke and the six sweet golden downlings “‘peeped’”’ 
inspiringly. Next day they quit the nest in or- 
derly array. The mother first, the downlings 
closely bunched behind, and last the warrior sire. 
And this order they always kept, then and all 
other times that I have knowledge of. It gave me 
food for thought. The mother always leads, the 
father, born a fighter, follows—yes, obeys. And 
what a valiant guard he was; the Snapping Turtle, 
the Henhawk, the Blacksnake, the Coon, and the 
vagrant dog might take their toll of duckling brood 
or chicken yard, but there is no thing alive the 
gander will not face for his little ones, and there are 
few things near his bulk can face him. 

So the flock grew big and strong. Before three 
months they were big almost as the old ones, and 
fairly fledged; at four their wings were grown; 
their voices still were small and thin, they had not 
got the trumpet note, but seemed the mother’s 
counterparts in all things else. Then they began 
to feel their wings, and take short flights across 
the lake. As their wings grew strong their voices 
deepened, till the trumpet note was theirs, and the 
thing I had dreamed of came about: a wild goose 
band that flew and bugled in the air, and yet came 
back to their home water that was also mine. 
Stronger they grew, and long and high their flights. 
Then came the moon of falling leaves, and with 
its waning flocks of small birds flew, and in the 
higher sky the old loud clang was heard. Down 
from the north they came, the arrow-heads of 
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geese. All kinsmen these, and that ahead without 
a doubt the mother of the rest. 


The Fifth Commandment 


The Wild Geese on my lake turned up their eyes 
and answered back, and lined up on the lake. 
Their mother led the way and they whispered all 
along the line. Their mother gave the word, 
swimming fast and faster, then quacked, then 
called, and then their voices rose to give the 
“honk”; the broad wings spread a little, while 
they spattered on the glassy lake, then rose to the 
measured “‘ Honk, honk’’; soaring away in a flock, 
they drifted into line, to join those other honkers 
in the Southern sky. 

“Honk, honk, honk!’’ they shouted as they 
sped. “‘Comeon! Comeon!”’ they inspired each 
other with the marching song; it set their wings 
aquiver. The wild blood rushed still faster in 
their wilding breasts. It was like a glorious trum- 
pet. But—what! Mother is not in the line. 
Still splashed she on the surface of the lake, and 
Father, too—and now her strident trumpet over- 
bore their clamorous ‘‘On, on! Come on!” with 
a strong ‘‘Come back! Come back!”’ And father, 
too, was bugling there. ‘Come back! Come 
back!”’ 

So the downlings wheeled, and circling high 
above the woods came sailing, skirting, kiting, 
splashing down at the matriarchal call. 

““What’s up? What’s up?” they called lowly 
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all together, swimming nervously. ‘‘Why don’t 
we go?” “What is it, Mother?” . 4 

And Mother could not tell. Only this she knew, 
that when she gave the bugle note for all to fly, 
she spattered with the rest, and flapped, but it 
seemed she could not get the needed send-off. 
Somehow she failed to get well under way; the 
youngsters rose, but the old ones, their strong 
leaders, had strangely failed. Such things will 
come to all. Not quiterunenough, nodoubt. So 
Mother led them to the northmost arm of the lake, 
an open stretch of water now, and long. They 
here lined up again, Mother giving a low, short 
double “‘honk”’ ahead, the rest aside and yet in 
line, for the long array was angling. 

Then Mother passed the word “‘ Now, now,” and 
nodding just a little swam on, headed for the south, 
the young ones passed the word “‘ Now, now,” and 
nodding swam, and Father at the rear gave his 
deep, strong, “Now, now,” and swam. So swam 
they all, then spread their wings, and spattered 
with their feet, as they put on speed, and as they 
went they rose, and rising bugled louder till the 
marching song was ringing infull chorus. Up, up, 
and away, above the treetops. But again, for 
some strange reason, Mother was not there, and 
Father, too, was left behind on the pond, and once 
again the bugle of retreat was heard, “Come back! 
Come back!” 

And the brood, obedient, wheeled on swishing 
wings to sail and slide and settle on the pond, while 
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Mother and Father both expressed in low, short 
notes their deep perplexity. 

Again and again this scene took place. The 
autumn message in the air, the flying wedges of 
their kin, or the impulse in themselves lined up 
that flock on the water. All the law of ceremony 
was complied with, and all went well but the 
climax. 

When the Mad Moon came the mania was at 
its height; not once but twenty times a day I saw 
them line up and rise, but ever come back to the 
mother’s call, the bond of love and duty stronger 
than the annual custom of therace. It was a con- 
flict of their laws indeed, but the strongest was, 
obey, made absolute by love. 

After a while the impulse died and the fiock 
settled down to winter on the pond. Many along, 
far flight they took, but allegiance to the older folk 
was strong and brought them back. So the winter 
passed. 

Again, when the springtime came, the Black- 
necks flying north stirred up the young, but in a 
less degree. 

That summer came another brood of young. 
The older ones were warned away whenever near. 


Snapper, Coon, and ranging cur were driven off, | 


and September saw the young ones on the lake 
with their brothers of the older brood. 

Then came October, with the southward rushing 
of the feathered kinds. Again and again that line 
upon the lake and the bugle sound to “fly,” and 
the same old scene, though now there were a dozen 
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flyers who rose and circled back when Mother 
sounded the “‘retreat.”’ 


Father or Mother 


So through the moon it went. The leaves were 
fallen now, when a strange and unexpected thing 
occurred. Making unusual effort to meet this 
most unusual case, good Mother Nature had pro- 
longed the feathers of the pinioned wing and held 
back those of the other side. It was slowly done, 
and the compensating balance not quite made till 
near October’s end. Then on a day, the hun- 
dredth time at least that week, the bugle sang, and 
all the marchers rose. Yes! Mother, too, and 
bugling louder till the chorus was complete, they 
soared above the trees, and Mother marshalled all 
her brood in one great arrow flock, so they sailed, 
and clamoring sailed away, to be lost in the south- 
ward blue—and all in vain on the limpid lake 
behind the gander trumpeted in agony of soul, 
“Come back! Come back!”’ His wings had 
failed him, and in the test, the young’s allegiance 
bound them to their mother and the seeking of 
the southern home. 

All that winter on the ice the gander sat alone. 
On days a snow-time Hawk or some belated Crow 


would pass above, and the ever-watchful eye of 


Blackneck was turned a little to take him in and 
then go on unheeding. Once or twice there were 
sounds that stirred the lonely watcher to a bugle 
call, but short and soon suppressed. It was sad to 
see him then, and sadder still as we pondered, for 
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this we knew: his family never would come back. 
Tamed, made trustful by life where men were kind, 
they had gone to the land of gunners, crafty, piti- 
less, and numberless: they would learn too late the 
perils of the march. Next, he never would take 
another mate, for the Wild Goose mates for life, 
and mates but once: the one surviving has no 
choice—he finishes his journey alone. 

Poor old Blackneck, his very faithfulness it was 
that made for endless loneliness. 

The bright days came with melting snow. The 
floods cut through the ice, and again there were 
buglers in the sky, and the gander swam on the 
open part of the lake and answered back: 


“Honk, Honk, come back, 
Come back. Come back!” 


but the flying squads passed on with a passing 
“honk!” 

Brighter still the days, and the gander paddled 
with a little exultation in the opening pond. How 
we pitied him, self-deluded, faithful, doomed to a 
long, lone life. - 

Then balmy April swished the woods with green; 
the lake was brimming clear. Old Blackneck 
never ceased to cruise and watch, and answer back 
such sounds as touched him. Oh, sad it seemed 
that one so staunch should find his burden in his 
very staunchness. 

But on a day when the peeper and the woodwale 
sang, there came the great event! Old Blackneck, 
ever waiting, was astir, and more than wont. 
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Who can tell us whence the tidings came? With 
head at gaze he cruised the open pond, and the 
short, strong honk seemed sad, till some new ex- 
citation raised the feathers on his neck. He 
honked and honked with a brassy ring. Then 
long before we heard a sound, he was bugling the 
marching song, and as he bugled answering sounds 
came—from the sky—and grew—then swooping, 
sailing from the blue, a glorious array of thirteen 
Wild Geese, to sail and skate and settle on the 
pond; and their loud honks gave place to softer 
chatter as they crowded round and bowed in grave 
and loving salutation. 

There was no doubt of it. The young were now 
mature and they seemed strange, of course, but 
this was sure the missing mate: the mother had 
come back, and the faithful pair took up their life 
—and live it yet. 

The autumn sends the ordered flock afar, the 
father stays perforce on guard, but the bond that 
binds them all and takes them off and brings them 
back is stronger than the fear of death. So Ihave 
learned to love and venerate the honker Wild 
Goose whom Mother Nature dowered with love 
unquenchable, constructed for her own good ends 
a monument of faithfulness unchanging, a creature 
heir of all the promises, so master of the hostile 
world around that he lives and spreads, defying 
plagues and beasts, and I wonder if this secret is 
not partly that the wise and patient mother leads. 
The long, slow test of time has given a minor place 
to the valiant, fearless, fighting male; his place the 
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last of all, his mode of open fight the latest thing 
they try. And by a law incrutable, inexorable, the 
young obey the matriarch. Wisdom their guide, 
not force. Their days are long on earth and the 
homeland of their race grows wide while others 
pass away. 

ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. 


AUGUST 15 
(Walter Hines Page, born August 15, 1855) 


LETTERS OF WALTER H. PAGE 


To Herbert S. Houston 


American Embassy 
London 
Sunday, 24 Aug., 1918. 

DEAR H. S. H.: 

. . You know there’s been much discus- 
sion of the decadence of the English people. I 
don’t believe a word of it. They have an awful 
slum, I hear, as everybody knows, and they have 
an idle class. Worse, from an equal-opportunity 
point-of-view, they have a very large servant-class, 
and a large class that depends on the nobility and 
the rich. All these are economic and social draw- 
backs. But they have always had all these—ex- 
cept that the slum has become larger in modern 
years. And IJ don’t see or find any reason to be- 
lieve in the theory of decadence. The world never 
saw a finer lot of men than the best of their ruling 
class. You may search the world and you may 
search history for finer men than Lord Morley, 
Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Harcourt, and other mem- 
bers of the present Cabinet. And I meet such 
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men everywhere—gently bred, high-minded, phys- 
ically fit, intellectually cultivated, patriotic. If 
the devotion to old forms and the inertia which 
makes any change almost impossible strike an 
American as out-of-date, you must remember that 
in the grand old times of Engiand, they had all 
these things and had them worse than they are 
now. I can’t see that the race is breaking down 
or giving out. Consider how their political morals 
have been pulled up since the days of the rotten 
boroughs; consider how their court-life is now high 
and decent, and think what it once was. British 
trade is larger this year than it ever was, English- 
men are richer than they ever were and more of 
them are rich. They write and speak and play 
cricket, and govern, and fight as well as they have 
ever done—excepting, of course, the writing of 
Shakespeare. 

Another conclusion that is confirmed the more 
you see of English life is their high art of living. 
When they make their money, they stop money- 
making and cultivate their minds and their gardens 
and entertain their friends and do all the high arts 
of living—to perfection. Three days ago a retired 
soldier gave a garden-party in my honor, twenty- 
five miles out of London. There was his historic 
house, a part of it 500 years old; there were his 
ten acres of garden, his lawn, his trees; and they 
walk with you over it all; they sit out-of-doors; 
they serve tea; they take life rationally; they talk 
pleasantly (not jocularly, nor story-telling); they 
abhor the smart in talk or in conduct; they have 
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gentleness, cultivation, the best manners in the 
world; and they are genuine. The hostess has me 
take a basket and go with her while she cuts it full 
of flowers for us to bring home; and, as we walk, 
she tells the story of the place. She is a tenant- 
for-life; it is entailed. Her husband was weunded 
in South Africa. Her heir is her nephew. The 
home, of course, will remain in the family forever. 
No, they don’t go to London much in recent years: 
why should they? But they travel a month or 
more. ‘They give three big tea-parties—one when 
the rhododendrons bloom and the others at stated 
times. They have friends to stay with them half 
the time, perhaps—sometimes parties of a dozen. 
England never had a finer lot of folk than these. 
And you see them everywhere. The art of living 
sanely they have developed to as high a level, I 
think, as you will find at any time in any land. 
The present political battle is fiercer than you 
would ever guess. The Lords feel that they are 
sure to be robbed: they see the end of the ordered 
world. Chaos and confiscation lie before them. 
Yet that, too, has nearly always been so. It was 
so in the Reform Bill days. Lord Morley said to 
me the other day that when all the abolitions had 
been done, there would be fewer things abolished 
than anybody hopes or fears, and that there would 
be the same problems in some form for many 
generations. I’m beginning to believe that the 
Englishman has always been afraid of the future— 
that’s what keeps him so alert. They say to me: 
“You have frightful things happen in the United 
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States—your Governor of New York,' your Thaw 
case, your corruption, etc., etc.; and yet you seem 
sure and tell us that your countrymen feel sure of 
the safety of your government.” In the newspa- 
per comments on my Southampton speech the 
other day, this same feeling cropped up; the 
American Ambassador assures us that the note of 
hope is the dominant note of the Republic—etc., 
etc. Yes, they are dull, 1m a way—not dull, so 
much as steady; and yet they have more solid 
sense than any other people. 

It’s an interesting study—the most interesting 
in the world. The genuineness of the courtesy, 
the real kindness and the hospitality of the Eng- 
lish are beyond praise and without limit. In this 
they show a strange contradiction to their dicker- 
ing habits in trade and their “‘unctuous rectitude” 
in stealing continents. 

Sincerely, 
W. H. P. 


To the President 


American Embassy, London. 
October 25, 1918. 
DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: 
I am moved once in a while to write you pri- 
vately, not about any specific piece of public busi- 
ness, but only, if I can, to transmit something of 
the atmosphere of the work here. And, since this 
is meant quite as much for your amusement as for 


‘A reference to William Sulzer, Governor of New York, 
who at this time was undergoing impeachment. 
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any information it may carry, don’t read it “‘in 
office hours.”’ 

The future of the world belongs to us. A man 
needs to live here, with two economic eyes in his 
head, a very little time to become very sure of this. 
Everybody will see it presently. These English 
are spending their capital, and it is their capital 
that continues to give them their vast power. 
Now what are we going to do with the leadership 
of the world presently when it clearly falls into 
our hands?! And how can we use the English for 
the highest uses of democracy? 

You see their fear of an on-sweeping democracy 
in their social treatment of party opponents. A 
Tory lady told me with tears that she could no 
longer invite her Liberal friends to her house: 
“T have lost them—they are robbing us, you 
know.”” I made the mistake of saying a word in 
praise of Sir Edward Grey to a duke. “Yes, yes, 
no doubt an able man, but you must understand, 
sir, that I don’t train with that gang.” A bishop 
explained to me at elaborate length why the very 
monarchy is doomed unless something befalls 
Lloyd George and his programme. Every dinner 
party is made up with strict reference to the party 
politics of the guests. Sometimes you imagine 
you see something like civil war; and money is 
flowing out of the Kingdom into Canada in the 

1The astonishing thing about Page’s comment on the 
leadership of the United States—if it would only take this 
leadership—is that.these letters were written in 1913, a year 


before the outbreak of the war, and eight years before the 
Washington Disarmament Conference of 1921-22. 
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greatest volume ever known and I am told that 
a number of old families are investing their for- 
tunes in African lands. 

These and such things are, of course, mere chips 
which show the direction the slow stream runs. 
The great economic tide of the century flows our 
way. We shall have the big world questions to 
decide presently. Then we shall need world poli- 
cies; and it will be these old-time world leaders 
that we shall then have to work with, more closely 
than now. 

The English make a sharp distinction between 
the American people and the American Govern- 
ment—a distinction that they are conscious of and 
that they themselves talk about. They do not 
think of our people as foreigners. I have a club 
book on my table wherein the members are classi- 
fied as British, Colonial, American, and Foreign— 
quite unconsciously. But they do think of our 
Government as foreign, and as a frontier sort of 
thing without good manners or good faith. This 
distinction presents the big task of implanting here 
a real respect for our Government. People often 
think to compliment the American Ambassador by 
assuming that he is better than his Government 
and must at times be ashamed of it. Of course the 
Government never does this—never—but persons 
in unofficial life; and I have sometimes hit some 
hard blows under this condescending provocation. 
This is the one experience that I have found irri- 
tating. They commiserate me on having a Gov- 
ernment that will not provide an Ambassador’s 
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residence—from the King to my servants. They 
talk about American lynchings. Even the Spec- 
tator, in an early editorial about you, said that we 
should now see what stuff there is in the new Presi- 
dent by watching whether you would stop lynch- 
ings. They forever quote Bryce on the badness 
of our municipal government. They pretend to 
think that the impeachment of governors is com- 
mon and ought to be commoner. One delicious 
M. P. asked me: ‘‘Now, since the Governor of 
New York is impeached, who becomes Vice- 
President?’’! Ignorance, unfathomable ignorance 
is at the bottom of much of it; if the Town Treas- 
urer of Yuba Dam gets a $100 “rake off” on a 
paving contract, our city government is a failure: 

I am about to conclude that our yellow press 
does us more harm abroad than at home, and many 
of the American correspondents of the English 
papers send exactly the wrong news. The whole 
governing class of England has a possibly exagger- 
ated admiration for the American people and some- 
thing very like contempt for the American 
Government. 

If I make it out right two causes (in addition to 
their ignorance) of this dislike of our Government 
are (1) its lack of manners in the past, and (2) its 
indiscretions of publicity about foreign affairs. 


1Just what this critical Briton had in mind, in thinking 
that the removal of a New York governor created a vacancy 
in the Vice-Presidency, is not clear. Possibly, however, he 
had a cloudy recollection of the fact that Theodore Roosevelt, 
after serving as Governor of New York State, became Vice- 
President, and may have concluded from this that the two 
offices were held by the same man. 
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We ostentatiously stand aloof from their polite 
ways and courteous manners in many of the 
every-day, ordinary, unimportant dealings with 
them—aloof from the common amenities of long- 
organized political life. 

Not one of these things is worth mentioning 
or remembering. But generations of them have 
caused our Government to be regarded as thought- 
less of the fine little acts of life—as rude.. The 
more I find out about diplomatic customs and the 
more I hear of the little-big troubles of others, 
the more need I find to be careful about details 
of courtesy. 

Thus we are making as brave a show as becomes 
us. I no longer dismiss a princess after supper or 
keep the whole diplomatic corps waiting while I 
talk to an interesting man till the Master of Cere- 
monies comes up and whispers: ‘‘ Your Excellency, 
I think they are waiting for you to move.”” But 
I am both young and green, and even these folk 
forgive much to green youth, if it show a willing- 
ness to learn. 

But our Government, though green, isn’t young 
enough to plead its youth. It is time that it, too, 
were learning Old World manners in dealing with 
Old World peoples. I do not know whether we 
need a Bureau, or a Major-Domo, or a Master of 
Ceremonies at Washington, but we need somebody 
to prompt us to act as polite as we really are, 
somebody to think of those gentler touches that we 
naturally forget. Some other governments have 
such officers—perhaps all. The Japanese, for in- 
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stance, are newcomers in world politics. But this 
Japanese Ambassador and his wife here never miss 
a trick; and they come across the square and ask 
us how to doit! All the other governments, too, 
play the game of small courtesies to perfection— 
the French, of course, and the Spanish and—even 
the old Turk. 

Another reason for the English distrust of our 
Government is its indiscretions in the past of this 
sort: one of our Ministers to Germany, you will 
recall, was obliged to resign because the Govern- 
ment at Washington inadvertently published one 
of his confidential despatches; Griscom saved his 
neck only by the skin, when he was in Japan, for a 
similar reason. These things travel all round the 
world from one chancery to another and all gov- 
ernments know them. Yesterday somebody in 
Washington talked about my despatch summariz- 
ing my talk with Sir Edward Grey about Mexico, 
and it appeared in the papers here this morning 
that Sir Edward had told me that the big business 
interests were pushing him hard. This I sent as 
only my inference. I had at once to disclaim it. 
This leaves in his mind a doubt about our care 
for secrecy. They have monstrous big doors and 
silent men in Downing Street; and, I am told, a 
stenographer sits behind a big screen in Sir Ed- 
ward’s room while an Ambassador talks!! I won- 

1For years this idea of the stenographer back of a screen 
in the Foreign Office has been abroad, but it is entirely 
unfounded. Several years ago a Foreign Secretary, perhaps 


Lord Salisbury, put a screen behind his desk to keep off the 
draughts and from this precaution arose the myth that it 
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der if my comments on certain poets, which I have 
poured forth there to provoke his, are preserved 
in the archives of the British Empire. The British 
Empire is surely very welcome to them. I have 
twice found it useful, by the way, to bring up 
Wordsworth when he has begun to talk about 
Panama tolls. Then your friend Canon Rawns- 
ley! has, without suspecting it, done good service 
in diplomacy. 

The newspaper men here, by the way, both 
English and American, are disposed to treat us 
fairly and to be helpful. The London Times, on 
most subjects, is very friendly, and I find its edi- 
tors worth cultivating for their own sakes and be- 
cause of their position. It is still the greatest 
English newspaper. Its general friendliness to 
the United States, by the way, has started a rumor 
that I hear once in a while—that it is really owned 
by Americans—nonsense yet awhile. To the fair- 
ness and helpfulness of the newspaper men there 
are one or two exceptions, for instance, a certain 
sneaking whelp who writes for several papers. He 
went to the Navy League dinner last night at 


shielded a stenographer who took a complete record of am- 
bassadorial conversations. After an ambassador leaves, the 
Foreign Secretary, however, does write out the important 
points in the conversation. Copies are made and printed, 
and sent to the King, the Prime Minister, the British 
Ambassador in the country to which the interview relates, 
and occasionally to others. All these records are, of course, 
carefully preserved in the archives of the Foreign Office. 
1The Rev. Hardwicke Drummond Rawnsley, the well- 
known Vicar of Crosthwaite, Keswick, poet and student of 
Wordsworth. President Wilson, who used occasionally to 
spend his vacation in the Lake region, was one of his friends. 
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which I made a little speech. When I sat down, 
he remarked to his neighbor, with a yawn, “Well, 
nothing in it for me. The Ambassador, I am 
afraid, said nothing for which I can demand his 
recall.” They, of course, don’t care thrippence 
about me; it’s you they hope to annoy. 

Then after beating them at their own game of 
daily little courtesies, we want a fight with them 
—a good stiff fight about something wherein we 
are dead right, to remind them sharply that we 
have sand in our craw.' I pray every night for 
such a fight; for they like fighting men. Then 
they'll respect our Government as they already 
respect us—if we are dead right. 

But I’ve little hope for a fight of the right kind. 
with Sir Edward Grey. He is the very reverse of 
insolent—fair, frank, sympathetic, and he has so 
clear an understanding of our real character that 
he’d yield anything that his party and Parliament 
would permit. He’d make a good American with 
the use of very little sandpaper. Of course I 
know him better than I know any other member 
of the Cabinet, but he seems to me the best- 
_ balanced man of them all. 

I can assure you emphatically that the tariff 
act? does command their respect and is already 
having an amazing influence on their opinion of 
our Government. Lord Mersey, a distinguished 

It is perhaps unnecessary to say that the Ambassador was 
thinking only of a diplomatic ‘‘fight.” 

The Underwood Bill revising the tariff ‘“‘downward’’ be- 


came a law October, 1913. It was one of the first important 
measures of the new Wilson Administration. 
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law lord and a fine old fellow of the very best type 
of Englishman, said to me last Sunday, “I wish 
to thank you for stopping halfway in reducing 
‘your tariff; that will only half ruin us.” A lady 
of a political family (Liberal) next whom I sat at 
dinner the other night (and these women know 
their politics as no class of women among us do) 
said: ‘‘Tell me something about your great Presi- 
dent. We hadn’t heard much about him nor felt 
his hand till your tariff bill passed. He seems to 
have real power in the Government. You know 
we do not always know who has power in your 
Government.”’ Lord Grey, the one-time Governor- 
General of Canada, stopped looking at the royal 
wedding presents the other evening long enough to 
say: “‘The United States Government is waking 
up—waking up.” 

I sum up these atmospheric conditions—I do 
not presume to call them by so definite a name as 
recommendations: 

We are in the international game—not in its 
Old World intrigues and burdens and sorrows and 
melancholy, but in the inevitable way to leadership 
and to cheerful mastery in the future; and every- 
body knows that we are init but us. It isa sheer 
blind habit that causes us to continue to try to 
think of ourselves as aloof. They think in terms 
of races here, and we are of their race, and we shall 
become the strongest and the happiest branch of it. 

While we play the game with them, we shall 
play it better by playing it under their long- 
wrought-out rules of courtesy in everyday affairs. 
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We shall play it better, too, if our Government 
play it quietly—except when the subject demands 
publicity. I have heard that in past years the 
foreign representatives of our Government have 
reported too few things and much too meagerly. 
I have heard since I have been here that these 
representatives become timid because Washington 
has for many a year conducted its foreign business 
too much in the newspapers; and the foreign gov- 
ernments themselves are always afraid of this. 

Meantime I hardly need tell you of my apprecia- 
tion of such a chance to make so interesting a study 
and to enjoy so greatly the most interesting ex- 
perience, I really believe, in the whole world. I 
only hope that in time I may see how to shape the 
constant progression of incidents into a construc- 
tive course of events; for we are soon coming into 
a time of big changes. 

Most heartily yours, 
WALTER H. PAGE. 


To Robert N. Page' 


London, December 22, 1918. 
MY DEAR Bos: 

We have a splendid, big old house—not 
in any way pretentious—a commonplace house in 
fact for fashionable London and the least showy 
and costly of the Embassies. But it does very 
well—it’s big and elegantly plain and dignified. 
We have fifteen servants in the house. They do 


10f Aberdeen, North Carolina, the Ambassador’s brother. 
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just about what seven good ones would do in the 
United States, but they do it a great deal better. 
They pretty nearly run themselves and the place. 
The servant question is admirably solved here. 
They divide the work according to a fixed and un- 
changeable system and they do it remarkably well 
—in their own slow English way. We simply let 
them alone, unless something important happens 
to go wrong. Katharine simply tells the butler 
that we'll have twenty-four people to dinner to- 
morrow night and gives him a list of them. As 
they come in, the men at the door address every 
one correctly—Your Lordship or Your Grace, or 
what not. When they are all in, the butler comes 
to the reception room and announces dinner. 
We do the rest. As every man goes out, the 
butler asks him if he’ll have a glass of water or of 
grog or a cigar; he calls his car, puts him in it, and 
that’s the end of it. Bully good plan. But in the 
United States that butler, whose wages are less 
than the ramshackle nigger I had at Garden City 
to keep the place neat, would have a business of his 
own. But here he is a sort of duke downstairs. 
He sits at the head of the servants’ table and orders 
them around and that’s worth more than money 
to an Old World servile mind. 

The “season” doesn’t begin till the King comes 
back and Parliament opens, in February. But 
every kind of club and patriotic and educational 
organization is giving its annual dinner now. 
I’ve been going to them and making after-dinner 
speeches to get acquainted and also to preach into 
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them some little knowledge of American ways and 
ideals. They are very nice—very. You could 
not suggest or imagine any improvement in their 
kindness and courtesy. They do all these things 
in some ways better than we. They have more 
courtesy. They make far shorter speeches. But 
they do them all too much alike. Still they do get 
much pleasure out of them and much instruction, 
too. 

Then we are invited to twice as many private 
dinners and luncheons as we can attend. At 
these, these people are at their best. But it is yet 
quite confusing. A sea of friendly faces greets 
you—you can’t remember the names. Nobody 
ever introduces anybody to anybody; and if by 
accident anybody ever tries, he simply says— 
“Uh-o-oh- Lord Xzwwxkmpt.’’ You couldn’t 
understand it if you had to be hanged. 

But we are untangling some of this confusion 
and coming to make very real and very charming 
friends. ~ 

About December 20, everybody who is anybody 
leaves London. They go to their country places 
for about a fortnight or they go to the continent. 
Almost everything stops. It has been the only 
dull time at the Embassy that I’ve had. Nothing 
is going on now. But up to two days ago, it kept 
a furious gait. I’m glad of a little rest. 

Dealing with the Government doesn’t present 
the difficulties that I feared. Sir Edward Grey 
is in the main responsible for the ease with which 
it is done. He is a frank and fair and truthful 
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man. You will find him the day after to-morrow 
precisely where you left him the day before yes- 
terday. We get along very well indeed. I think 
we should get along if we had harder tasks one 
with the other. And the English people are even 
more friendly than the Government. You have 
no idea of their respect for the American Nation. 
Of course there is much ignorance, sometimes of a 
surprising sort. Very many people, for instance, 
think that all the Americans are rich. A lady 
told me the other night how poor she is—she is 
worth only $1,250,000—“‘nothing like all you 
Americans.”’ She was quite sincere. In fact, 
the wealth of the world (and the poverty, too) is 
centered here in an amazing way. You can’t 
easily take it in—how rich or how many rich 
English families there are. They have had wealth 
for generation after generation, and the surprising 
thing is, they take care of it. They spend enor- 
mously—seldom ostentatiously—but they are more 
than likely to add some of their income every 
year to their principal. They have better houses 
in town and in the country than I had imagined. 
They spend vast fortunes in making homes in 
which they expect to live forever—generation after 
generation. 

To an American democrat the sad thing is the 
servile class. Before the law the chimney sweep 
and the peer have exactly the same standing. 
They have worked that out with absolute justice. 
But there it stops. The serving class is what we 
should call abject. It does not occur to them 
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that they might ever become—or that their descen- 
dants might ever become—ladies and gentlemen. 

The “courts” are a very fine sight. The diplo- 
matic ladies sit on a row of seats on one side the 
throne room, the Duchesses on a row opposite. 
The King and Queen sit on a raised platform with 
the royal family. The Ambassadors come in 
first and bow and the King shakes hands with 
them. ‘Then come the forty or more Ministers— 
no shake for them. In front of the King are a few 
officers in gaudy uniform, some Indians of high 
rank (from India) and the court officials are all 
round about, with pages who hold up the Queen’s 
train. Whenever the Queen and King move, two 
court officials back before them, one carrying a 
gold stick and the other a silver stick. 

The ladies to be presented come along. They 
curtsy to the King, then to the Queen, and disap- 
pear in the rooms farther on. The Ambassadors 
(all in gaudy uniforms but me) stand near the 
throne—stand through the whole performance. 
One night after an hour or two of ladies coming 
along and curtsying and disappearing, I whispered 
to the Spanish Ambassador, “There must be five 
hundred of these ladies.”’ ‘‘U-m,” said he, as he 
shifted his weight to the other foot, “I’m sure 
there are five thousand!’’ When they’ve all 
been presented, the King and Queen go into a 
room where a stand-up supper is served. The 
royalty and the diplomatic folks go into that room, 
too; and their Majesties walk around and talk 
with whom they please. Into another and bigger 
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room everybody else goes and gets supper. Then 
we all flock back to the throne room; and preceded 
by: the backing courtiers, their Majesties come 
out into the floor and bow to the Ambassadors, 
then to the Duchesses, then to the general diplo- 
matic group and they go out. The show is ended. 
We come downstairs and wait an hour for our car 
and come home about midnight. The uniforms 
on the men and the jewels on the ladies (by the ton) 
and their trains—all this makes a very brilliant 
spectacle. The American Ambassador and his 
Secretaries and the Swiss and the Portuguese are 
the only ones dressed in citizens’ clothes. 

At a levee, the King receives only gentlemen. 
Here they come in all kinds of uniforms. If you 
are not entitled to wear a uniform, you have a dark 
suit, knee breeches, and a funny little tin sword. 
I’m going to adopt the knee breeches part of it for 
good when I go home—golf breeches in the day- 
time and knee breeches at night. You’ve no idea 
how nice and comfortable they are—though it isa 
devil of a lot of trouble to put ’em on. Of course 
every sort of man here but the Americans wears 
some sort of decorations around his neck or on his 
stomach, at these functions. For my part, I like 
it—here. The women sparkle with diamonds, the 
men strut; the King is a fine man with a big bass 
voice and he talks very well and is most agreeable; 
the Queen is very gracious; the royal ladies (Queen 
Victoria’s daughters, chiefly) are nice; you see 
all the big Generals and all the big Admirals and 
the great folk of every sort—fine show. 
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You’ve no idea how much time and money they 
spend on shooting. The King has been shooting 
most of the time for three months. He’s said to 
be a very good shot. He has sent me, on different 
occasions, grouse, a haunch of venison, and pheas- 
ants. 

But except on these occasions, you never think 
about the King. The people go about their busi- 
ness as if he didn’t exist, of course. They begin 
work much later than we do. You'll not find any 
of the shops open till about ten o’clock. The sun 
doesn’t shine except once in a while and you don’t 
know it’s daylight till about ten. You know the 
House of Commons has night sessions always. 
Nobody is in the Government offices, except clerks 
and secretaries, till the afternoon. Wedineat eight, 
and, when we have a big dinner, at eight-thirty. 

I like these people (most of ’em) immensely. 
They are very genuine and frank, good fighters and 
folk of our own sort—after you come to know them. 
At first they have no manners and don’t know 
what to do. But they warm up to you later. 
They have abundant wit, but much less humor 
than we. And they know how to live. 

Except that part of life which is ministered to in 
mechanical ways, they resist conveniences. They 
don’t really like bathrooms yet. They prefer 
great tin tubs, and they use bowls and pitchers 
when a bathroom is next door. The telephone— 
Lord deliver us!—I’ve given it up. They know 
nothing about it. (It is a government concern, 
but so are the telegraph and the post office, and 
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they are remarkably good and swift.) You can’t 
buy a newspaper on the street, except in the after- 
noon. * Cigar-stores are as scarce as hen’s teeth. 
Barber-shops are all “hair-dressers’’—dirty and 
wretched beyond description. You can’t get a 
decent pen; their newspapers are as big as table- 
cloths. In this aquarium in which we live (it 
rains every day) they have only three vegetables 
and two of them are cabbages. They grow all 
kinds of fruit in hothouses, and (I can’t explain 
this) good land in admirable cultivation thirty 
miles from London sells for about half what good 
corn land in lowa brings. Lloyd George has 
scared the land-owners to death. 

Party politics runs so high that many Tories 
will not invite Liberals to dinner. They are al- 
most at the point of civil war. I asked the Prime 
Minister the other day how he was going to pre- 
vent war. He didn’t give any clear answer. 
During this recess of Parliament, though there’s 
no election pending, all the Cabinet are all the 
time going about making speeches on Ireland. 
They talk to me about it. 

“What would you do?”’ 

““Send ’em all to the United States,” say I. 

“No, no.” 

They have had the Irish question three hundred 
years and they wouldn’t be happy without it. 
One old Tory talked me deaf abusing the Liberal 
Government. 

“You do this way in the United States—hate 
one another, don’t you?” 
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“No,” said I, “we live like angels in perfect 
harmony except a few weeks before election.” 

“The devil you do! You don’t hate one an- 
other? What do you do for enemies? I couldn’t 
get along without enemies to swear at.” 

If you think it’s all play, you fool yourself; I 
mean this job. There’s no end of the work: It 
consists of these parts: Receiving people for two 
hours every day, some on some sort of business, 
some merely “‘to pay respects,’ attending to a 
large (and exceedingly miscellaneous) mail; going 
to the Foreign Office on all sorts of errands; look- 
ing up the oddest assortment of information that 
you ever heard of; making reports to Washington 
on all sorts of things; then the so-called social 
duties —giving dinners, receptions, etc., andattend- 
ing them. I hear the most important news I get 
at so-called social functions. Then the court 
functions; and the meetings and speeches! The 
American Ambassador must go all over England 
and explain every American thing. You’d never 
recover from the shock if you could hear me speak- 
ing about Education, Agriculture, the observance 
of Christmas, the Navy, the Anglo-Saxon, Mexico, 
the Monroe Doctrine, Co-education, Woman 
Suffrage, Medicine, Law, Radio-Activity, Flying, 
the Supreme Court, the President as a Man of 
letters, Hookworm, the Negro—just get down the 
Encyclopedia and continue the list. I’ve done 
this every week-night for a month, hand running, 
with a few afternoon performances thrown in! 
I have missed only one engagement in these seven 
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months; and that was merely a private luncheon. 
I have been late only once. I have the best 
chauffeur in the world—he deserves credit for 
much of that. Of course, I don’t get time to 
read a book. In fact, I can’t keep up with what 
goes on at home. To read a newspaper eight or 
ten days old, when they come in bundles of three 
or four—is impossible. What isn’t telegraphed 
here, I miss; and that means I miss most things. 
I forgot, there are a dozen other kinds of activi- 
ties, such as American marriages, which they al- 
ways want the Ambassador to attend; getting 
them out of jail, when they are jugged (I have an 
American woman on my hands now, whose four 
children come to see me every day); looking after 
the American insane; helping Americans move the 
bones of their ancestors; interpreting the income- 
tax law; receiving medals for Americans; hearing 
American fiddlers, pianists, players; sitting for 
American sculptors and photographers; sending 
telegrams for property owners in Mexico; reading 
letters from thousands of people who have shares 
in estates here; writing letters of introduction; 
getting tickets to the House Gallery; getting seats 
in the Abbey; going with people to this and that 
and t’other; getting tickets to the races, the art- 
galleries, the House of Lords; answering fool ques- 
tions about the United States put by Englishmen. 
With a military attaché, a naval attaché, three 
secretaries, a private secretary, two automobiles, 
Alice’s private secretary, a veterinarian, an im- 
migration agent, consuls everywhere, a despatch 
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agent, lawyers, doctors, messengers—they keep 
us all busy. A woman turned up dying the other 
day. I sent for a big doctor. She got well. As 
if that wasn’t enough, both the woman and the 
doctor had to come and thank me (fifteen minutes 
each). Then each wrote a letter! Then there 
are people who are going to have a Fair here; 
others who have a Fair coming on at San Fran- 
cisco; others at San Diego; secretaries and return- 
ing and outgoing diplomats come and go (lunch 
for ’em all); niggers come up from Liberia; Rhodes 
Scholars from Oxford; Presidential candidates to 
succeed Huerta; people who present books; women 
who wish to go to court; Jews who are excited 
about Rumania; passports, passports to sign; 
peace committees about the hundred years of 
peace; opera singers going to the United States; 
artists who have painted some American’s portrait 
—don’t you see? I haven’t said a word about 
reporters and editors: the city’s full of them. 
A Happy New Year. 
Affectionately, 
WALT. 


To the President 


American Embassy, London 
[May 11, 1914.] 
DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: 

The King of Denmark (I always think of Ham- 
let) having come to make his royal kinsman of 
these Isles a visit, his royal kinsman to-night gave 
a state dinner at the palace whereto the Ambas- 
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sadors of the eight Great Powers were, of course, 
invited. Now I don’t know how other kings do, 
but I’m willing to swear by King George for a job 
of this sort. The splendor of the thing is truly 
regal and the friendliness of it very real and 
human; and the company most uncommon. Of 
course the Ambassadors and their wives were 
there, the chief rulers of the Empire and men and 
women of distinction and most of the royal family. 
The dinner and the music and the plate and the 
decorations and the jewels and the uniforms—all 
these were regal; but there is a human touch about 
it that seems almost democratic. 

All for His Majesty of Denmark, a country 
with fewer people and less wealth than New 
Jersey. This whole royal game is most interesting. 
Lloyd George and H. H. Asquith and John Morley 
were there, all in white knee breeches of silk, and 
swords and most gaudy coats—these that are the 
radicals of the Kingdom, in literature and in 
action. Veterans of Indian and South African 
wars stood on either side of every door and of every 
stairway, dressed as Sir Walter Raleigh dressed, 
like so many statues, never blinking an eye. 
Every person in the company is printed, in ali the 
papers, with every title he bears. Crowds lined 
the streets in front of the palace to see the carriages 
go in and to guess who was in each. To-morrow 
the Diplomatic Corps calls on King Christian and 
to-morrow night King George commands us to 
attend the opera as his guests. 

Whether it’s the court, or the honors and the 
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orders and all the sucial and imperial spoils, that 
keep the illusion up, or whether it is the Old World 
inability to change anything, you can’t ever quite 
decide. In Defoe’s time they put pots of herbs 
on the desks of every court in London to keep the 
plague off. The pots of herbs are yet put on 
every desk in every court room in London. Several 
centuries ago somebody tried to break into the 
Bank of England. A special guard was detached 
—a little company of soldiers—to stand watch 
at night. The bank has twice been moved and is 
now housed in a building that would stand a siege; 
but that guard, in the same uniform, goes on duty 
every night. Nothing is ever abolished, nothing 
ever changed. On the anniversary of King 
Charles’s execution, his statue in Trafalgar Square 
is covered with flowers. Every month, too, new 
books appear about the mistresses of old kings— 
as if they, too, were of more than usual interest; 
I mean serious, historical books. From the King’s 
palace to the humblest house I’ve been in, there 
are pictures of kings and queens. In every 
house, too (to show how nothing ever changes), 
the towels are folded in the same peculiar way. 
In every grate in the kingdom the coal fire is laid 
in precisely the same way. There is not a sales- 
man in any shop on Piccadilly who does not, in 
the season, wear a long-tail coat. Everywhere 
they say a second grace at dinner—not at the 
end—but before the dessert, because two hundred 
years ago they dared not wait longer lest the par- 
son be under the table: the grace is said to-day 
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before dessert! I tried three months to persuade 
my “Boots” to leave off blacking the soles of my 
shoes under the instep. He simply couldn’t do 
it. Every ‘‘Boots” in the Kingdom does it. A 
man of learning had an article in an afternoon 
paper a few weeks ago which began thus: “It is 
now universally conceded by the French and the 
Americans that the decimal system is a failure,” 
and he went on to concoct a scheme for our money 
that would be more “‘rational”’ and “‘historical.”’ 
In this hot debate about Ulster a frequent phrase 
used is, ‘‘Let us see if we can’t find the right 
formula to solve the difficulty’’; their whole lives 
are formulas. Now may not all the honors and 
garters and thistles and O. M.’s and K. C. B.’s 
and all manner of gaudy sinecures be secure, only 
because they can’t abolish anything? My ser- 
vants sit at table in a certain order, and Mrs. 
Page’s maid wouldn’t yield her precedence to a 
mere housemaid for any mortal consideration— 
any more than a royal person of a certain rank 
would yield to one of a lower rank. A real 
democracy is as far off as doomsday. So you 
argue, till you remember that it is these same 
people who made human liberty possible—to a 
degree—and till you sit day after day and hear 
them in the House of Commons, mercilessly 
pounding one another. Then you are puzzled. 
Do they keep all these outworn things because 
they are incapable of changing anything, or do 
these outworn burdens keep them from becoming 
able to change anything? I daresay it works both 
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ways. Every venerable ruin, every outworn cus- 
tom, makes the King more secure; and the King 
gives veneration to every ruin and keeps respect 
for every outworn custom. 

Praise God for the Atlantic Ocean! It is the 
geographical foundation of our liberties. Yet, as 
I’ve often written, there are men here, real men, 
ruling men, mighty men, and a vigorous stock. 

A eivilization, especially an old civilization, isn’t 
an easy nut to crack. But I noticed that the men 
of vision keep their thought on us. They never 
forget that we are 100 million strong and that we 
dare do new things; and they dearly love to ask 
questions about—Rockefeller! Our power, our 
adaptability, our potential wealth they never for- 
get. They’ll hold fast to our favor for reasons 
of prudence as well as for reasons of kinship. 
And, whenever we choose to assume the leadership 
of the world, they’ll grant it—gradually—and 
follow loyally. They cannot become French, and 
they dislike the Germans. They must keep in 
our boat for safety as well as for comfort. 

Yours heartily, 
WALTER H. PAGE. 


To Walter BE. Page, Jr. 


London, Christmas, 1915. 
SIR: 
For your first Christmas, I have the honor to 
send you my most affectionate greetings; and in 


1The Ambassador’s infant grandson, son of Arthur W. 
Page. 
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wishing you all good health, I take the liberty 
humbly to indicate some of the favors of fortune 
that I am pleased to think I enjoy in common 
with you. 

First—I hear with pleasure that you are quite 
well content with yourself—not because of a 
reasoned conviction of your own worth, which 
would be mere vanity and unworthy of you, but 
by reason of a philosophical disposition. It is too 
early for you to bother over problems of self- 
improvement—as for me it is too late; wherefore 
we are alike in the calm of our self-content. 
‘ What others may think or say about us is a sub- 
ject of the smallest concern to us. Therefore 
they generally speak well of us; for there is little 
satisfaction in speaking ill of men who care noth- 
ing for your opinion of them. Then, too, we are 
content to be where we happen to be—a fact that 
we did not order in the beginning and need not 
now concern ourselves about. Consider the 
eternal coming and going of folk. On every road 
many are traveling one way and an equal number 
are traveling the other way. It is obvious that, 
if they were all content to remain at the places 
whence they set forth, the distribution of the 
population would be the same. Why therefore 
move hither and yon at the cost of much time and 
labor and money, since nothing is accomplished 
thereby? We spare ourselves by being content to 
remain where we are. We thereby have the more 
time for reflection. Nor can we help observing 
with a smile that all persons who have good rea- 
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sons to see us themselves make the necessary jour- 
ney after they discover that we remain fixed. 

Again, people about us are continually doing 
this service and that for some other people—run- 
ning errands, mending fences, bearing messages, 
building, and tearing down; and they all demand 
equal service in return. Thus a large part of 
mankind keeps itself in constant motion like 
bubbles of water racing around a pool at the foot 
of a waterfall—or like rabbits hurrying into their 
warrens and immediately hurrying out again. 
Whereas, while these antics amuse and sadden 
us, we for the most part remain where we are. 
Hence our wants are few; they are generally most 
courteously supplied without our asking; or, if we 
happen to be momentarily forgotten, we can 
quickly secure anything in the neighborhood by a 
little judicious squalling. Why, then, should we 
whirl as bubbles or scurry as rabbits? Our con- 
quering self-possession gives a masterful charm to 
life that the victims of perpetual locomotion never 
seem to attain. 

You have discovered, and my experience con- 
firms yours, that a perpetual self-consciousness 
brings most of the misery of the world. Men see 
others who are richer than they; or more famous, 
or more fortunate—so they think; and they be- 
come envious. You have not reached the period 
of such empty vanity, and I have long passed it. 
Let us, therefore, make our mutual vows not to 
be disturbed by the good luck or the good graces 
of others, but to continue, instead, to contemplate 
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the contented cat on the rug and the unenvious 
sky that hangs over all alike. 

~ This mood will continue to keep our lives simple. 
Consider our diet. Could anything be simpler or 
better? Weare not even tempted by the poison- 
ous victuals wherewith mankind destroys itself. 
The very first sound law of life is to look to the 
belly; for it is what goes into a man that ruins him. 
By avoiding murderous food, we may hope to 
become centenarians. Andwhy not? The golden 
streets will not be torn up and we need be in 
no indecent haste to travel even on them. The 
satisfactions of this life are just beginning for us; 
and we shall be wise to endure this world for as 
long a period as possible. 

And sleep is good—long sleep and often; and 
your age and mine permit us to indulge in it with- 
out the sneers of the lark or the cock or the dawn. 

I pray you, sir, therefore, accept my homage as 
the philosopher that you are and my assurance 
of that high esteem indicated by my faithful 
imitation of your virtues. I am, 

With the most distinguished consideration, 

With the sincerest esteem, and 

With the most affectionate good wishes, 

Sir, 
Your proud, 
Humble, 
Obedient 
GRANDDADDY. 
To Master Walter Hines Page, 
On Christmas, 1915. 
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To Arthur W. Page 


Brighton, England, 


April 28, 1917. 
DEAR ARTHUR: 


Well, the British have given us a very 
good welcome into the war. They are not very 
skillful at such a task: they do not know how to 
say “Welcome” very vociferously. But they 
have said it to the very best of their ability. My 
speeches (which I send you, with some comment) 
were very well received indeed. Simple and ob- 
vious as they were, they meant a good deal of 
work. 

I cannot conceal nor can I express my gratifica- 
tion that we are in the war. I shall always wonder 
but never find out what influence I had in driving 
the President over. All I know is that my letters 
and telegrams for nearly two years—especially for 
the last twelve months—have put before him every 
reason that anybody has expressed why we should 
come in—in season and out of season. And there 
is no new reason—only more reason of the same 
old sort—why we should have come in now than 
there was why we should have come in a year ago. 
I suspect that the pressure of the press and of 
public opinion really became too strong for him. 
And, of course, the Peace-Dream blew up—was 
torpedoed, mined, shot, captured, and killed. I 
trust, too, much enlightenment will be furnished 
by the two Commissions now in Washington.! 


~ iThe British and French Commissions, headed by Mr. 
Balfour and M. Viviani. 
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Yet it’s comical to think of the attitude of the 
poor old Department last September and its atti- 
tude now. But thank God for it! Every day 
now brings a confession of the blank idiocy of its 
former course and its long argument! Never mind 
that, so long as we are now right. 

I have such a sense of relief that I almost feei 
that my job is now done. Yet, I dare say, my 
most important work is still to come. 

The more I try to reach some sort of rational 
judgment about the war, the more I find myself 
at sea. It does look as if the very crisis is near. 
And there can be no doubt now—not even, I hope, 
in the United States—about the necessity of a clear 
and decisive victory, nor about punishment. All 
the devastation of Northern France, which out- 
barbarizes barbarism, all the ships sunk, including 
hospital ships, must be paid for; that’s all. There’ll 
be famine in Europe whenever it end. Not only 
must these destructions be paid for, but the 
Hohenzollerns and all they stand for must go. 
Trust your Frenchman for that, if nobody else! . . 


To Frank N. Doubleday! 


London, November 9, 1917. 
DEAR EFFENDI: 

- This infernal thing drags its slow length 
along so that we cannot see even a day ahead, not 
to say a week, ora year. If any man here allowed 
the horrors of it to dwell on his mind he would go 


1Mr. Page’s partner, president of the publishing firm of 
Doubleday, Page and Company. 
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mad, so we have to skip over these things some- 
what lightly and try to keep the long, definite 
aim in our thoughts and to work away distracted 
as little as possible by the butchery and by the 
starvation that is making this side of the world a 
shambles and a wilderness. There is hardly a 
country on the Continent where people are not 
literally starving to death, and in many of them 
by hundreds of thousands; and this state of things 
is going to continue for a good many years after 
the war. God knows we (I mean the American 
people) are doing everything we can to alleviate 
it but there is so much more to be done than any 
group of forces can possibly do, that I have a 
feeling that we have hardly touched the borders 
of the great problem itself. Of course here in 
London we are away from all that. In spite of 
the rations we get quite enough to eat and it’s as 
good as it is usually in England, but we have 
no right to complain. Of course we are subject 
to air raids, and the wise air people here think 
that early next spring we are going to be bom- 
barded with thousands of aeroplanes, and with 
new kinds of bombs and gases in a well-organized 
effort to try actually to destroy London. Possibly 
that will come; we must simply take our chance, 
every man sticking to his job. Already the slate 
shingles on my roof have been broken, and bricks 
have been knocked down my chimney; the sky- 
light was hit and glass fell down all through the 
halls, and the nose of a shrapnel shell, weighing 
eight pounds, fell just in front of my doorway 
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and rolled in my area. This is the sort of thing we 
incidentally get, not of course from the enemy 
directly, but from the British guns in London 
which shoot these things at German aeroplanes. 
What goes up must come down. Between our 
own defences and the enemy, God knows which 
will kill us first! 

In spite of all this I put my innocent head on 
my pillow every night and get a good night’s sleep 
after the bombing is done, and I thank Heaven 
that nothing interrupts my sleep. This, and a 
little walking, which is all I get time to do in these 
foggy days, constitute my life outdoors and 
precious little of it is outdoors. 

Then on every block that I know of in London 
there is a hospital or supply place and the am- 
bulances are bringing the poor fellows in all the 
time. We don’t get any gasolene to ride so we 
have to walk. We don’t get any white bread so 
we have to eat stuff made of flour and corn meal 
ground so fine that it isn’t good. While everybody 
gets a little thinner, the universal opinion is that 
they also get a little better, and nobody is going 
to die here of hunger. We feel a little more cheer- 
ful about the submarines than we did some time 
ago. For some reason they are not getting so 
many ships. One reason, I am glad to believe, is 
that they are getting caught themselves. If I 
could remember all the stories that I hear of good 
fighting with the submarines I could keep you up 
two nights when I get home, but in these days 
one big thing after another crowds so in men’s 
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minds that the Lord knows if, when I get home, 
I shall remember anything. 
Always heartily yours, 
Wee BnP: 


To Arthur W. Page 


American Embassy, 
London, December 23, 1917. 
DEAR ARTHUR: 

I sent you a Christmas cable yesterday for 
everybody. That’s about all I can send in these 
days of slow mail and restricted shipping and 
enormously high prices; and you gave all the girls 
each $100 for me, for the babies and themselves? 
That'll show ’em that at least we haven’t forgotten’ 
them. Forgotten? Your mother and I are al- 
ways talking of the glad day when we can go home 
and live among them. We get as homesick as 
small boys their first month at a boarding school. 
Do you remember the day I left you at Lawrence- 
ville, a forlorn and lonely kid?—It’s like that. 

A wave of depression hangs over the land like a 
London fog. And everybody on this tired-out 
side of the world shows a disposition to lean too 
heavily on us—to depend on us so completely that 
the fear arises that they may unconsciously relax 
their own utmost efforts when we begin to fight. 
Yet they can’t in the least afford to relax, and, 
when the time comes, I dare say they will not. 
Yet the plain truth is, the French may give out 
next year for lack of men. I do not mean that 
they will quit, but that their fighting strength 
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will have passed its maximum and that they will 
be able to play only a sort of second part. Except 
-the British and the French, there’s no nation in 
Europe worth a tinker’s damn when you come to 
the real scratch. The whole continent is rotten or 
tyrannical or yellow-dog. I wouldn’t give Long 
Island or Moore County for the whole of conti- 
nental Europe, with its kings and itching palms. 

Waves of depression and of hope—if 
a of elation—come and go. I am told, and I 
think truly, that waves of weariness come in Lon- 
don far oftener and more depressingly than any- 
where else in the Kingdom. There is no sign nor 
fear that the British will give up; they'll hold on 
till the end. Winston Churchill said to me last 
night: ‘‘We can hold on till next year. But after 
1918, it’ll be your fight. We'll have to depend on 
you.” I told him that such a remark might well 
be accepted in some quarters as a British surren- 
der. Then he came up to the scratch: “‘Surren- 
der? Never.” But I fear we need—in some 
practical and non-ostentatious way—now and 
then to remind all these European folk that we 
get no particular encouragement by being unduly 
leaned on. 

It is, however, the weariest Christmas in all 
British annals certainly since the Napoleonic 
wars. The untoward event after the British ad- 
vance toward Cambrai caused the retirement of 
six British generals and deepened the depression 
here. Still I can see it now passing. Evena little 
victory will bring back a wave of cheerfulness. 
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Depression or elation show equally the undue 
strain that British nerves are under. I dare say 
nobody is entirely normal. News of many sorts 
can now be circulated only by word of mouth. 
The queerest stories are whispered about and 
find at least temporary credence. For instance: 
The report has been going around that the revolu- 
tion that took place in Portugal the other day was 
caused by the Germans (likely enough); that it 
was a monarchical movement and that the Ger- 
mans were going to put the King back on the 
throne as soon as the war ended. Sensation- 
mongers appear at every old-woman’s knitting 
circle. And all this has an effect on conduct. 
Two young wives of noble officers now in France 
have just run away with two other young noble- 
men—to the scandal of a large part of good 
society in London. It is universally said that the 
morals of more hitherto good people are wrecked 
by the strain put upon women by the absence of 
their husbands than was ever before heard of. 
Everybody is overworked. Fewer people are 
literally truthful than ever before. Men and 
women break down and fall out of working ranks 
continuously. The number of men in the govern- 
ment who have disappeared from public view is 
amazing, the number that would like to disappear 
is still greater—from sheer overstrain. The 
Prime Minister is tired. Bonar Law in a long 
conference that Crosby and I had with him yester- 
day wearily ran all round a circle rather than hit a 
plain proposition with a clear decision. Mr. Bal- 
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four has kept his house from overwork a few days 
every recent week. I lunched with Mr. Asquith 
yesterday; even he seemed jaded; and Mrs. As- 
quith assured me that “‘everything is going to the 
devil damned fast.’’ Some conspicuous men 
who have always been sober have taken to drink. 
The very few public dinners that are held are 
served with ostentatious meagerness to escape 
criticism. I attended one last week at which 
there was no bread, no butter, no sugar served. 
All of which doesn’t mean that the world is going 
to the bad—only that it moves backward and for- 
ward by emotions; and this is normally a most un- 
emotional race. Overwork and the loss of sons 
and friends—the list of the lost grows—always 
make an abnormal strain. The churches are 
fuller than ever before. So, too, are the “parlors’’ 
of the fortune-tellers. So also the theaters—in 
the effort to forget one’s self. There are afternoon 
dances for young officers at home on leave: the 
curtains are drawn and the music is muffled. 
More marriages take place—blind and maimed, 
as well as the young fellows just going to France— 
than were ever celebrated in any year within men’s 
memory. Verse-writing is rampant. I have re- 
ceived enough odes and sonnets celebrating the 
Great Republic and the Great President to fill a 
folio volume. Several American Y. M. C. A. 
workers lately turned rampant Pacifists and had to 
be sent home. Colonial soldiers and now and 
then an American sailor turn up at our Y. M.C. A. 
huts as full as a goat and swear after the event 
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that they never did such a thing before. Emo- 
tions and strain everywhere! 
Affectionately, 
Wisden es 


To Ralph W. Page 


Rest Harrow, Sandwich, Kent. 
May 19, 1918. 
DEAR RALPH: 

I felt very proud yesterday when I read T. R.’s 
good word in the Outlook about your book.! If 
I had written what he said myself—I mean, if I 
had written what J think of the book—I should 
have said this very thing. And there is one thing 
more I should have said, viz.:—All your life and 
all my life, we have cultivated the opinion at home 
that we had nothing to do with the rest of the 
world, nothing to do with Europe in particular— 
and in our political life our hayseed spokesmen 
have said this over and over again till many people, 
perhaps most people, came really to believe that 
it was true. Now this aloofness, this utterly de- 
tached attitude, was a pure invention of the shirt- 
sleeve statesman at home. I have long ‘con- 
cluded, for other reasons as well as for this, 
that these men are the most ignorant men in the 
whole world; more ignorant—because they are 
viciously ignorant—than the Negro boys who act 
as caddies at Pinehurst; more ignorant than the 
inmates of the Morganton Asylum; more ignorant 


1 Dramatic Moments in American Diplomacy,” by Ralph 
W. Page, 1918. 
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than sheep or rabbits or idiots. They have been 
the chief hindrances of our country—worse than 
traitors, in effect. It is they, in fact, who kept 
our people ignorant of the Germans, ignorant of 
the English, ignorant of our own history, ignorant 
of ourselves. Now your book, without mention- 
ing the subject, shows this important fact clearly, 
by showing that our aloofness has all been a fic- 
tion. We've been in the world—and right in the 
middle of the world—the whole time. 

And our public consciousness of this fact has 
enormously slipped back. Take Franklin, Madi- 
son, Monroe, Jefferson; take Hay, Root—and 
then consider some of our present representatives! 
One good result of the war and of our being in it 
will be the restoration of our foreign conscious- 
ness. Everyone of the half million, or three mil- 
lion, soldiers who go to France will know more 
about foreign affairs than all Congress knew two 
years ago. 

A stay of nearly five years in London (five 
years ago to-day I was on the ship coming here) 
with no absence long enough to give any real 
rest, have got my digestion wrong. I’ve there- 
fore got a real leave for two months. Your 
mother and I have a beautiful house here that has 
been lent to us, right on the Channel where there’s 
nothing worth bombing and where as much sun- 
shine and warmth come as come anywhere in 
England. We got here last night and to-day is as 
fine an early spring day as you ever had in the 
Sandhills. I shall golf and try to find me an old 
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horse to ride, and I’ll stay out in the sunshine and 
try to get the inside machinery going all right. 
We may have a few interruptions, but I hope not 
many, if the Germans leave us alone. Your 
mother has got to go to Newcastle to christen a 
new British warship—a compliment the Ad- 
miralty pays her “‘to bind the two nations closer 
together” etc., etc. And I’ve got to go to Cam- 
bridge to receive an LL. D. for the President. 
Only such things are allowed to interrupt us. And 
we are very much hoping to see Frank here. 

We are in sound of the battle. We hear the 
big guns whenever we go outdoors. A few miles 
down the beach is a rifle range and we hear the 
practice there. Almost any time of day we can 
hear aeroplanes which (I presume) belong to the 
coast guard. There’s no danger of forgetting the 
war, therefore, unless we become stone deaf. But 
this decent air and sunshine are blessings of the 
highest kind. I never became so tired of any- 
thing since I had the measles as I’ve become of 
London. 

My Lord! it sounded last night as if we had 
jumped from the frying pan into the fire. Just as 
we were about to go to bed the big gun on the 
beach—just outside the fence around our yard— 
about 50 yards from the house, began its thunder- 
ing belch—five times in quick succession, rattling 
the windows and shaking the very foundation of 
things. Then after a pause of a few minutes, an- 
other round of five shots. Then the other guns 
all along the beach took up the chorus—farther 
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off—and the inland guns followed. They are 
planted all the way to London—ninety miles. 
For about two hours we had this roar and racket. 
There was an air raid on, and there were sup- 
posed to be twenty-five or thirty German planes 
on their way to London. I hear that it was the 
worst raid that London has had. Two of them 
were brought down—that’s the only good piece of 
news I’ve heard about it. Well, we are not 
supposed to bein danger. They fly over us on the 
way to bigger game. At any rate I’ll take the 
risk for this air and sunshine. Trenches and 
barbed wire run all along the beach—I suppose 
to help in case of an invasion. But an invasion 
is impossible in my judgment. Holy Moses! 
what a world!—the cannon in the big battle in 
France roaring in our ears all the time, this can- 
non at our door likely to begin action any night, 
and all the rest along the beach and on the way to 
London, and this is what we call rest! The 
world is upside down, all crazy, all murderous; 
but we’ve got to stop this barbaric assault, what- 
ever the cost. 

Ray Stannard Baker is spending a few days with 
us, much to our pleasure. 

With love to Leila and the babies, 

Yours affectionately, 
Weeds Pe 


AUGUST 16 


THE COTTER’S SATURDAY NIGHT 
Inscribed to R. Aiken, Esq. 


“Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure; 
Nor grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 
The short but simple annals of the poor.’’—GRAY. 


M* LOVED, my honored, much-respected 
friend, 
No mercenary bard his homage pays: 
With honest pride I scorn each selfish end; 
My dearest meed, a friend’s esteem and praise. 
To you I sing, in simple Scottish lays, 
The lowly train in life’s sequestered scene; 
The native feelings strong, the guileless ways; 
What Aiken in a cottage would have been; 
Ah! though his worth unknown, far happier there, 
I ween. 


November chill blaws loud wi’ angry sugh; 
The shortening winter-day is near a close; 
The miry beasts retreating frae the pleugh; 
The blackening trains 0’ craws to their repose: 
The toilworn cotter frae his labor goes, — 
This night his weekly moil is at an end, — 
Collects his spades, his mattocks, and his hoes, 
303 
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Hoping the morn in ease and rest to spend, 
And weary, o’er the moor, his course does hame- 
ward bend, 


At length his lonely cot appears in view, 
Beneath the shelter of an aged tree; 
Th’ expectant wee-things, toddlin’, stacher 
through 
To meet their dad, wi’ flichterin’ noise and glee. 
His wee bit ingle, blinkin’ bonnily, 
His clean hearth-stane, his thriftie wifie’s smile, 
The lisping infant prattling on his knee, 
Does a’ his weary kiaugh and cares beguile, 
And makes him quite forget his labor and his toil. 


Belyve the elder bairns come drapping in, 
At service out amang the farmers roun’; 
Some ca’ the pleugh, some herd, some tentie rin 
A cannie errand to a neebor town; 
Their eldest hope, their Jenny, woman grown, 
In youthfu’ bloom, love sparkling in her e’e, 
Comes hame; perhaps, to shew a braw new 
gown, 
Or deposit her sair-won penny-fee, 
To help her parents dear, if they in hardship be. 


With joy unfeigned brothers and sisters meet, 
And each for other’s weelfare kindly spiers: 
The social hours, swift-winged, unnoticed fleet; 
Hach tells the uncos that he sees or hears, 
The parents, partial, eye their hopeful years; 

Anticipation forward points the view; 
The mother, wi’ her needle and her shears, 
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Gars auld claes look amaist as weel’s the new; 
The father mixes a’ wi’ admonition due. 


Their master’s and their mistress’s command, 
The younkers a’ are warned to obey; 
And mind their labors wi’ an eydent hand, 
And ne’er, though out o’ sight, to jauk or play: 
“And O, be sure to fear the Lord alway! 
An’ mind your duty, duly, morn and night! 
Lest in temptation’s path ye gang astray, 
Implore his counsel and assisting might; 
They never sought in vain that sought the Lord 
aright!” 


But, hark! a rap comes gently to the door. 
Jenny, wha kens the meaning o’ the same, 
Tells how a neebor lad cam o’er the moor, 
To do some errands and convoy her hame. 
The wily mother sees the conscious flame 
Sparkle in Jenny’s e’e, and flush her cheek; 
With heart-struck anxious care enquires his 
name, 
While Jenny hafflins is afraid to speak; 
Weel’ pleased the mother hears it’s nae wild, 
worthless rake. 


With kindly welcome, Jenny brings him ben; 
A strappin’ youth; he taks the mother’s eye; 
Blithe Jenny sees the visit’s no ill ta’en; 
The father cracks of horses, pleughs, and kye. 
The youngster’s artless heart o’erflows wi’ joy. 
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But blate and laithefu’, scarce can weel be- 
have; 
The mother, wi’ a woman’s wiles, can spy 
What makes the youth sae bashfu’ and sae 
grave; 
Well pleased to think her bairn’s respected like 
the lave. 


O happy love! where love like this is found! 
O heartfelt raptures! bliss beyond compare! 
I’ve paced much this weary mortal round, 
And sage experience bids me this declare:— 
“Tf Heaven a. draught of heavenly pleasure 
spare, 
One cordial in this melancholy vale, 
’Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair 
In other’s arms breathe out the tender tale, © 
Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the 
evening gale.” 


Is there, in human form, that bears a heart, 
A wretch, a villain, lost to love and truth, 
That can, with studied, sly, ensnaring art, 
Betray sweet Jenny’s unsuspecting youth? 
Curse on his perjured arts! dissembling, smooth! 
Are honor, virtue, conscience, all exiled? 
Is there no pity, no relenting ruth, 
Points to the parents fondling o’er their child, 
Then paints the ruined maid, and their distraction 
wild? 
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But now the supper crowns their simple board, 
The healsome parritch, chief 0’ Scotia’s food; 
The soupe their only hawkie does afford. 
That ’yont the hallan snugly chows her cood; 
The dame brings forth, in complimental mood, 
To grace the lad, her weel-hained kebbuck, fell; 
And aft he’s prest, an’ aft he ca’s it guid; 
The frugal wifie, garrulous, will tell, 
How ’twas a towmond auld, sin’ lint was i’ the 
bell. 


The cheerfu’ supper done, wi’ serious face, 
They, round the ingle, form a circle wide; 
The sire turns o’er, wi’ patriarchal grace, 
The big ha’-Bible, ance his father’s pride. ° 
His bonnet reverently is laid aside, 
His lyart haffets wearing thin an’ bare: 
Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 
He wales a portion with judicious care; 
And ‘‘Let us worship God!” he says with solemn 
air. 


They chant their artless notes in simple guise; 
They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim: 
Perhaps ‘‘Dundee’s” wild-warbling measures 
rise, 
Or plaintive “Martyrs,” worthy of the name; 
Or noble “Elgin” beets the heavenward flame, 
The sweetest far of Scotia’s holy lays: 
Compared with. these, Italian trills are tame; 
The tickled ears no heartfelt raptures raise; 
Nae unison hae they with our Creator’s praise. 
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The priest-like father reads the sacred page, — 
How Abram was the friend of God on high; 
Or Moses bade eternal warfare wage 
With Amalek’s ungracious progeny; 
Or how the royal bard did groaning lie 
Beneath the stroke of Heaven’s avenging ire; 
Or Job’s pathetic plaint, and wailing cry; 
Or rapt Isaiah’s wild, seraphic fire; 
Or other holy seers that tune the sacred lyre. 


Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme, — 
How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed; 
How He, who bore in heaven the second name, 
Had not on earth whereon to lay his head: 
How his first followers and servants sped; 
The precepts sage they wrote to many a land: 
How he, who lone in Patmos banishéd, 
Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand, 
And heard great Bab’lon’s doom pronounced by 
Heaven’s command. 


Then, kneeling down, to heaven’s eternal King, 
The saint, the father, and the husband prays: 
Hope “springs exulting on triumphant wing,” 
That thus they all shall meet in future days; 
There ever bask in uncreated rays, 
No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear, 
Together hymning their Creator’s praise, 
In such society, yet still more dear; 
While circling Time moves round in an eternal 
sphere. 
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Compared with this, how poor Religion’s pride, 
In all the pomp of method and of art, 

When men display to congregations wide, 
Devotion’s every grace, except the heart! 
The Power, incensed, the pageant will desert, 
The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole; 

But, haply, in some cottage far apart, 
May hear, well pleased, the language of the 
soul; 
And in His Book of Life the inmates poor enroll. 


Then homeward all take off their several way; 
The youngling cottagers retire to rest: 
The parent-pair their secret homage pay, 
And proffer up to Heaven the warm request, 
That He who stills the raven’s clamorous nest, 
And decks the lily fair in flowery pride, 
Would, in the way his wisdom sees the best, 
For them and for their little ones provide; 
But, chiefly, in their hearts with Grace Divine 
preside. 


From scenes like these old Scotia’s grandeur 
springs, 
That makes her loved at home, revered 
abroad; 
Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 
“An honest man’s the noblest work of God!”’ 
And certes, in fair Virtue’s heavenly road, 
The cottage leaves the palace far behind; 
What is a lordling’s pomp?—a cumbrous load, 
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Disguising oft the wretch of humankind, 
Studied in arts of hell, in wickedness refined! 


O Scotia! my dear, my native soil! 
For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is 
sent, 
Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 
Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet 
content! 
And, O, may Heaven their simple lives prevent 
From Luxury’s contagion, weak and vile! 
Then, howe’er crowns and coronets be rent, 
A virtuous populace may rise the while, 
And stand a wall of fire around their much-loved 
isle. 


O Thou! who poured the patriotic tide, 
That streamed through Wallace’s undaunted 
heart; 
Who dared to nobly stem tyrannic pride, 
Or nobly die, the second glorious part, 
(The patriot’s God peculiarly thou art, 
His friend, inspirer, guardian, and reward!) 
O never, never Scotia’s realm desert; 
But. still the patriot and the patriot bard 
In bright succession raise, her ornament and 
guard! 
ROBERT BURNS. 


TAM O’SHANTER oll 


TAM O’SHANTER 


A Tale 


Of Brownyis and of Bogillis full is this Buke. 
GAWIN DOUGLASS. 
HEN chapman billies leave the street, 
And drouthy neebors neebors meet; 
As market-days are wearing late, 
An’ folk begin to tak the gate; 
While we sit bousing at the nappy, 
An’ getting fou and unco happy, 
We think na on the lang Scots miles, 
The mosses, waters, slaps, and styles, 
That lie between us and our hame, 
Whare sits our sulky, sullen dame, 
Gathering her brows like gathering storm, 
Nursing her wrath to keep it warm. 
This truth fand honest Tam O’Shanter, 
As he frae Ayr ae night did canter: 
(Auld Ayr, wham ne’er a town surpasses, 
For honest men and bonnie lasses). 
O Tam, hadst thou been but sae wise, 
As taen thy ain wife Kate’s advice! 
She tauld thee weel thou was a skellum, 
‘A blethering, blustering, drunken blellum; 
That frae November till October, 
Ae market-day thou was nae sober; 
That ilka melder, wi’ the miller, 
Thou sat as lang as thou had siller; 
That every naig was ca’d a shoe on, 
The smith and thee gat roaring fou on; 
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That at the Lord’s house, ev’n on Sunday, 
Thou drank wi’ Kirkton Jean till Monday. 
She prophesied that, late or soon, 
Thou would be found deep drowned in Doon; 
Or catched wi’ warlocks in the mirk, 
By Alloway’s auld haunted kirk. 
Ah, gentle dames! it gars me greet 
To think how monie counsels sweet, 
How monie lengthened sage advices, 
The husband frae the wife despises! 
But to our tale: Ae market-night 
Tam had got planted unco right, 
Fast by an ingle, bleezing finely, 
Wi’ reaming swats, that drank divinely; 
And at his elbow souter Johnie, 
His ancient, trusty, drouthy cronie. 
Tam lo’ed him like a very brither; 
They had been fou for weeks thegither. 
The night drave on wi’ sangs and clatter, 
And aye the ale was growing better; 
The landlady and Tam grew gracious, 
Wi’ secret favours, sweet and precious; 
The Souter tauld his queerest stories; 
The landlord’s laugh was ready chorus; 
The storm without might rair and rustie, 
Tam did na mind the storm a whistle. 
Care, mad to see a man sae happy, 
E’en drowned himself amang the nappy. 
As bees flee hame wi’ lades o’ treasure, 
The minutes winged their way wi’ pleasure; 
Kings may be blest, but Tam was glorious, 
O’er a’ the ills 0’ life victorious. 
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But pleasures are like poppies spread; 
You seize the flower, its bloom is shed; 

Or like the snow falls in the river, 

A moment white,—then melts forever; 
Or like the borealis race, 

That flit ere you can point their place; 
Or like the rainbow’s lovely form 
Evanishing amid the storm. 

Nae man can tether time or tide; 

The hour approaches Tam maun ride; 
That hour o’ night’s black arch the keystane, 
That dreary hour he mounts his beast in; 
And sic a night he taks the road in, 

As ne’er poor sinner was abroad in. 

The wind blew as ’t wad blawn its last; 
The rattling showers rose on the blast; 
The speedy gleams the darkness swallowed; 
Loud, deep, and lang the thunder bellowed; 
That night a child might understand, 

The Deil had business on his hand. 

Weel mounted on his gray mare Meg, 
A better never lifted leg, 

Tam skelpit on thro’ dub and mire, 
Despising wind and rain and fire,— 

Whiles holding fast his guid blue bonnet, 
Whiles crooning o’er some auld Scots sonnet. 
Whiles glowering round wi’ prudent cares, 
Lest bogles catch him unawares; 
Kirk-Alloway was drawing nigh, 

Whare ghaists end houlets nightly cry. 

By this time he was cross the ford, 
Whare in the snaw the chapman smoored; 
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And past the birks and meikle stane, 

Whare drunken Charlie brak’s neck-bane; 

And through the whins, and by the cairn, 

Whare hunters fand the murdered bairn; 

And near the thorn, aboon the well, 

Whare Mungo’s mither hanged hersel. 

Before him Doon pours all his floods; 

The doubling storm roars thro’ the woods; 

The lightnings flash from pole to pole; 

Near and more near the thunders roll: 

When, glimmering through the groaning trees, 

Kirk-Alloway seemed in a bleeze! 

Through ilka bore the beams were glancing, 

And loud resounded mirth and dancing. 
Inspiring bold John Barleycorn! 

What dangers thou canst make us scorn! 

Wi’ tippenny we fear nae evil; 

Wi’ usquabae we'll face the Devil!— 

The swats sae reamed in Tammie’s noddle, 

Fair play, he cared na Deils a boddle. 

But Maggie stood right sair astonished, 

Till, by the heel and hand admonished, 

She ventured forward on the light; 

And, vow! Tam saw an unco sight! 

Warlocks and witchesinadance: 

Nae cotillion brent new frae France, 

But hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys, and reels 

Put life and mettle in their heels. 

A winnock-bunker in the east, 

There sat Auld Nick, in shape o’ beast,— 

A tosie tyke, black, grim, and large,— 

To gie them music was his charge; 
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He screwed the pipes and gart them skirl 
Till roof and rafters a’ did dirl. 

Coffins stood round like open presses, 
That shawed the dead in their last dresses; 
And by some devilish cantraip sleight, 
Fach in its cauld hand held a light,— 

By which heroic Tam was able 

To note, upon the haly table, 

A murderer’s banes, in gibbet-airns; 

Twa span-long, wee, unchristened bairns; 
A thief new-cutted frae a rape, 

Wi his last gasp his gab did gape; 

Five tomahawks, wi’ bluid red-rusted; 
Five scymitars, wi’ murder crusted; 

A garter, which a babe had strangled; 

A knife, a father’s throat had mangled,— 
Whom his ain son o’ life bereft,— 

The grey-hairs yet stack to the heft; 
Three lawyers’ tongues turned inside out, 
Wi’ lies seamed like a beggar’s clout; 
And priests’ hearts, rotten, black as muck, 
Lay stinking, vile, in every neuk; 

Wi’ mair of horrible and awefu’, 
Which even to name wad be unlawfu’: 

As Tammie glowered, amazed and curious, 
The mirth and fun grew fast and furious; 
The piper loud and louder blew; 

The dancers quick and quicker flew; 

They reeled, they set, they crossed, they cleekit, 
Till ilka carlin swat and reekit, 

And coost her duddies to the wark, 

And linket at it in her sark! 
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Now Tam, O Tam! had thae been queans, 
A’ plump and strapping in their teens: 
Their sarks, instead o’ creeshie flannen, 
Been snaw-white seventeen-hunder linen; 
Thir breeks 0’ mine, my only pair, 

That ance were plush, o’ guid blue hair, 
I wad hae gi’en them off my hurdies 
For ae blink o’ the bonnie burdies! 

But withered beldames, auld and droll, 
Rigwoodie hags wad spean a foal, 
Lowping an’ flinging on a crummock,— 

I wonder did na turn thy stomach. 

But Tam kenn’d what was what fu’ brawlie: 
There was ae winsome wench and wawlie, 
That night inlisted in the core, 

Lang after kend on Carrick shore 

(For monie a beast to dead she shot, 
And perished monie a bonnie boat, 
And shook baith meikle corn and bear, 
And kept the country-side in fear). 

Her cutty-sark o’ Paisley harn, 

That while a lassie she had worn, : 

In longitude though sorely scanty, 

It was her best, and she was vaunty.— 
Ah! little kend thy reverend grannie 
That sark she coft for her wee Nannie, 
Wi’ twa pund Scots (’twas a’ her riches), 
Wad ever graced a dance of witches! 


But here my Muse her wing maun cour, 
Sic flights are far beyond her power; 
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To sing how Nannie lap and flang 
(A souple jade she was and strang), 
And how Tam stood like ane bewitched, 
And thought his very een enriched. 
Even Satan glowered, and fidged fu’ fain, 
And hotched and blew wi’ might and main; 
Till first ae caper, syne anither,— 
Tam tint his reason a’ thegither, 
And roars out, “‘ Weel done, Cutty-sark!” 
And in an instant all was dark; 
And scarcely had he Maggie rallied, 
When out the hellish legion sallied. 

As bees bizz out wi’ angry fyke, 
When plundering herds assail their byke; 
As open pussie’s mortal foes, 
When, pop! she starts before their nose; 
As eager runs the market-crowd, 
When Catch the thief! resounds aloud: 
So Maggie runs,—the witches follow, 
Wi’ monie an eldritch skreich and hollo. 

Ah, Tam! ah, Tam! thou’ll get thy fairin’! 
In hell they’ll roast thee like a herrin’! 
In vain thy Kate awaits thy comin’-— 
Kate soon will be a woefu’ woman! 
Now, do thy speedy utmost, Meg, 
And win the key-stane of the brig; 
There at them thou thy tail may toss,— 
A running stream they dare na cross. 
But ere the key-stane she could make, 
The fient a tail she had to shake; 
For Nannie, far before the rest, 
Hard upon noble Maggie prest, 
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And flew at Tam wi’ furious ettle: 
But little wist she Maggie’s mettle! 
Ae-spring brought aff her master hale, 
But left behind her ain gray tail: 
The carlin caught her by the rump, 
And left poor Maggie scarce a stump. 


Now, wha this tale o’ truth shall read, 
Iik man and mother’s son take heed: 
Whene’er to drink you are inclined, 
Or cutty-sarks run in your mind, 
Think! ye may buy the joys o’er dear: 
Remember Tam O’Shanter’s mare. 
ROBERT BURNS. 


POOR RICHARD’S ALMANAC 


OURTEOUS READER; I have heard that 
nothing gives an author so great pleasure as 
to find his works respectfully quoted by other 
learned authors. This pleasure I have seldom en- 
joyed. For though I have been, if I may say it 
without vanity, an eminent author of almanacs 
annually now for a full quarter of a century, my © 
brother authors in the same way, for what reason 
I know not, have ever been very sparing in their 
applauses, and no other author has taken the least 
notice of me; so that did not my writings produce 
me some solid pudding, the great deficiency of 
praise would have quite discouraged me. 
I concluded at length that the people were the 
best judges of my merit, for they buy my works; 
and besides, in my rambles, where I am not per- 
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sonally known I have frequently heard one or 
other of my adages repeated, with as Poor Richard 
says at the end of it. This gave me some satis- 
faction, as it showed not only that my instructions 
were regarded, but discovered likewise some re- 
spect for my authority; and I own that to en- 
courage the practice of remembering and repeating 
those sentences, I have sometimes quoted myself 
with great gravity. 

Judge, then, how much I must have been grati- 
fied by an incident I am going to relate to you. 
I stopped my horse lately where a great number of 
people were collected at a vendue of merchant’s 
goods. The hour of sale not being come, they 
were conversing on the badness of the times; and 
one of the company called to a plain, clean old 
man with white locks, “Pray, Father Abraham, 
what think you of the times? Won’t these heavy 
taxes quite ruin the country? How shall we ever 
be able to pay them? What would you advise 
us to?”’ Father Abraham stood up and replied: 
“Tf you would have my advice, I will give it you in 
short; for ‘a word to the wise is enough,’ and ‘many 
words won’t fill a bushel,’ as Poor Richard says.” 
They all joined, desiring him to speak his mind, 
and gathering round him he proceeded as follows: 

Friends and neighbors, the taxes are indeed very 
heavy, and if those laid on by the government 
were the only ones we had to pay, we might the 
more easily discharge them; but we have many 
others, and much more grievous to some of us. 
We are taxed twice as much by our IDLENESS, three 
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times as much by our PRIDE, and four times as 
much by our FOLLY; and from these taxes the 
commissioners cannot ease or deliver us by allow- 
ing an abatement. However, let us hearken to 
good advice, and something may be done for us. 
““God helps them that help themselves,” as Poor 
Richard says in his almanac of 1733. 

It would be thought a hard government that 
should tax its people one-tenth part of their TIME, 
to be employed in its service, but idleness taxes 
many of us much more, if we reckon all that is 
spent in absolute sloth or doing of nothing, with 
that which is spent in idle employments or amuse- 
ments that amount to nothing. Sloth, by bring- 
ing on diseases, absolutely shortens life. ‘‘Sloth, 
like rust, consumes faster than labor wears; while 
the used key is always bright,” as Poor Richard 
says. ‘“‘But dost thou love life? then do not 
squander time, for that’s the stuff life is made of,” 
as Poor Richard says. 

How much more than is necessary do we spend 
in sleep? forgetting that “‘the sleeping fox catches 
no poultry,’ and that ‘“‘there will be sleeping 
enough in the grave,” as Poor Richard says. If 
time be of all things the most precious, “wasting 
of time must be,’”’ as Poor Richard says, ‘“‘the 
greatest prodigality;’’ since, as he elsewhere tells 
us, ‘“‘lost time is never found again,” and what we 
call “‘time enough! always proves little enough.” 
Let us, then, up and be doing, and doing to the 
purpose; so by diligence shall we do more with less 
perplexity. ‘Sloth makes all things difficult, but 
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industry all things easy,’’ as Poor Richard says; 
and “‘he that riseth late must trot all day, and 
shall scarce overtake his business at night; while 
laziness travels so slowly that poverty soon over- 
takes him,” as we read in Poor Richard; who 
adds, ‘‘drive thy business! let not that drive thee!”’ 
and— 


“arly to bed and early to rise 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise.” 


So what signifies wishing and hoping for better 
times? We may make these times better if we 
bestir ourselves. ‘“‘Industry need not wish,” as 
Poor Richard says, and “‘he that lives on hope 
will die fasting.”” ‘‘There are no gains without 
pains; then help, hands! for I have no lands;”’ or, 
if I have, they are smartly taxed. And as Poor 
Richard likewise observes, “‘he that hath a trade 
hath an estate, and he that hath a calling hath an 
office of profit and honor;”’ but then the trade 
must be worked at and the calling well followed, 
or neither the estate nor the office will enable us 
to pay our taxes. If we are industrious we shall 
never starve; for, as Poor Richard says, ‘‘at the 
working-man’s house hunger lcoks in, but dares 
not enter.’”’ Nor will the bailiff or the constable 
enter, for “industry pays debts, while despair 
increaseth them.” 

What though you have found no treasure, nor 
has any rich relation left you a legacy, “diligence 
is the mother of good luck,” as Poor Richard says, 
and “‘God gives all things to industry.” 
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“‘Then plow deep while sluggards sleep, 
And you shall have corn to sell and to keep,” 


says Poor Dick. Work while it is called to-day, 
for you know not how much you may be hin- 
dered to-morrow; which makes Poor Richard say, 
“one to-day is worth two to-morrows;” and 
further, ‘“‘have you somewhat to do to-morrow? 
Do it to-day!” 

If you were a servant would you not be ashamed 
that a good master should catch you idle? Are 
you, then, your own master? “Be ashamed to 
catch yourself idle,” as Poor Dick says. When 
there is so much to be done for yourself, your 
family, your country, and your gracious king, be 
up by peep of day! “Let not the sun look down 
and say, ‘Inglorious here he lies!’”” Handle your 
tools without mittens! remember that “‘the cat 
in gloves catches no mice!”’ as Poor Richard says. 

*Tis true there is much to be done, and perhaps 
you are weak-handed; but stick to it steadily and 
you will see great effects; for ‘‘constant dropping 
wears away stones;” and “by diligence and pa- 
tience the mouse ate in two the cable;”’ and “‘little 
strokes fell great oaks;’”’ as Poor Richard says in 
his almanac, the year I cannot just now remember. 

Methinks I hear some of you say, ‘‘ Must a man 
afford himself no leisure?” I will tell thee, my 
friend, what Poor Richard says, ‘employ thy 
time well if thou meanest to gain leisure;”’ and 
“since thou art not sure of a minute, throw not 
away an hour!” Leisure is time for doing some- 
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thing useful; this leisure the diligent man will 
obtain, but the lazy man never; so that, as Poor 
Richard says, “‘a life of leisure and a life of laziness 
are two things.’”’ Do you imagine that sloth will 
afford you more comfort than labor? No! for, as 
Poor Richard says, “‘trouble springs from idleness 
and grievous toil from needless ease.”’ ‘‘Many, 
without labor, would live by their wits only, but 
they’ll break for want of stock”’ [means]; whereas 
industry gives comfort, and plenty, and respect. 
“Fly pleasures and they’ll follow you;” ‘‘the 
diligent spinner has a large shift;”’ and 


““Now I have a sheep and a cow, 
Everybody bids me good-morrow.” 


All which is well said by Poor Richard. But 
with our industry we must likewise be steady, 
settled, and careful, and oversee our own affairs 
with our own eyes and not trust too much to 
others; for, as Poor Richard says— 

“‘T never saw an oft-removed tree 


Nor yet an oft-removed family 
That throve so well as those that settled be.’’ 


And again, “‘three removes are as bad as a fire;”’ 
and again, ‘‘keep thy shop and thy shop will keep 
thee;” and again, “if you would have your busi- 
ness done, go; if not, send.” And again— 


“He that by the plow would thrive, 
Himself must either hold or drive.”’ 


And again, “‘the eye of the master will do more 
work than both his hands;” and again, “want of 
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care does us more damage than want of knowl- 
edge;”’ and again, “not to oversee workmen is to 
leave them your purse open.” 

Trusting too much to others’ care is the ruin of 
many; for, as the almanac says, “‘in the affairs of 
this world men are saved, not by faith, but by 
the want of it;’’ but a man’s own care is profitable; 
for, saith Poor Dick, “‘learning is to the studious 
and riches to the careful;”’ as well as “‘power to 
the bold” and “‘heaven to the virtuous.” And 
further, “‘if you would have a faithful servant and 
one that you like, serve yourself.” 

And again, he adviseth to circumspection and 
care, even in the smallest matters; because some- 
times ‘‘a little neglect may breed great mischief;”’ 
adding, “‘for want of a nail the shoe was lost; for 
want of a shoe the horse was lost; and for want of 
a horse the rider was lost;’”’ being overtaken and 
slain by the enemy; all for want of a little care 
about a horseshoe nail! 

So much for industry, my friends, and attention 
to one’s own business; but to these we must add 
frugality if we would make our industry more 
certainly successful. ‘‘A man may,” if he knows 
not how to save as he gets, “‘keep his nose all his 
life to the grindstone and die not worth a groat 
at last.”” “A fat kitchen makes a lean will,” as 
Poor Richard says: and 


““Many estates are spent in the getting, 
Since women for tea forsook spinning and 
knitting, 
And men for punch forsook hewing and splitting.”’ 
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If you would be wealthy, says he in another al- 
manac, ‘‘think of saving as well as of getting. 
The Indies have not made Spain rich, because her 
outgoes are greater than her incomes.” 

Away, then, with your expensive follies, and 
you will not have so much cause to complain of 
hard times, heavy taxes, and chargeable families; 
for, as Poor Diek says— 


“Women and wine, game and deceit, 
Make the wealth small and the wants great.” 


And further, ‘‘what maintains one vice would 
bring up two children.”” You may think, perhaps, 
that a little tea or a little punch now and then, a 
diet a little more costly, clothes a little finer, and a 
little more entertainment now and then, can be 
no great matter; but remember what Poor 
Richard says, “‘many a little makes a mickle;”’ 
and further, ‘‘beware of little expenses; a small 
leak will sink a great ship;’”’ and again— 


‘“‘Who dainties love shall beggars prove;”’ 


and moreover, ‘‘fools make feasts and wise men 
eat them.” 

Here are you all got together at this vendue of 
fineries and knick-knacks. You call them goods, 
but if you do not take care they will prove evils 
to some of you. You expect they will be sold 

_cheap, and perhaps they may for less than they 
cost; but if you have no occasion for them they 
must be dear to you. Remember what Poor 
Richard says: “‘ Buy what thou hast no need of, and 
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ere long thou shalt sell thy necessaries.” And 
again, “‘at a great pennyworth pause awhile.” He 
means-that perhaps the cheapness is apparent only 
and not real; or the bargain by straitening thee in 
thy business may do thee more harm than good. 
For in another place he says, ‘“‘many have been 
ruined by buying good pennyworths.” 

' Again, Poor Richard says, “‘’tis foolish to lay 
out money in a purchase of repentance;” and yet 
this folly is practiced every day at vendues for 
want of minding the almanac. 

‘“Wise men,”’ as Poor Richard says, “‘learn by 
others’ harms; fools scarcely by their own;” but 
Felix quem faciunt aliena pericula cautum. Many 
a one, for the sake of finery on the back, has gone 
with a hungry belly and half-starved their families. 
“Silks and satins, scarlets and velvets,”’ as Poor 
Richard says, “‘put out the kitchen fire.’”” These 
are not the necessaries of life; they can scarcely 
be called the conveniences; and yet, only because 
they look pretty, how many want to have them! 
The artificial wants of mankind thus become more 
numerous than the natural; and as Poor Dick 
says, ‘‘for one poor person there are a hundred 
indigent.” 

By these and other extravagances the genteel 
are reduced to poverty and forced to borrow of 
those whom they formerly despised, but who, 
through industry and frugality, have maintained 
their standing; in which case it appears plainly 
that ‘‘a plowman on his legs is higher than a 
gentleman on his knees,” as Poor Richard says, 
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Perhaps they have had a small estate left them, 
which they knew not the getting of; they think, 
“tis day and will never be night;”’ that ‘‘a little 
to be spent out of so much is not worth minding”’ 
(a child and a fool, as Poor Richard says, imagine 
twenty shillings and twenty years can never be 
spent); but “‘always taking out of the meal-tub, 
and never putting in, soon comes to the bottom.”’ 
Then, as Poor Dick says, ‘‘when the well’s dry 
they know the worth of water.” But this they 
might have known before if they had taken his 
advice. “If you would know the value of money, 
go and try to borrow some;” for “‘he that goes 
a-borrowing goes a-sorrowing,’” and indeed so 
does he that lends to such people, when he goes to 
get it in again. 

Poor Dick further advises and says: 

“‘Fond pride of dress is, sure, a very curse; 

Ere fancy you consult, consult your purse.” 
And again, “pride is as loud a beggar as want 
and a great deal more saucy.”” When you have 
bought one fine thing you must buy ten more, 
that your appearance may be all of a piece; but 
Poor Dick says, ‘‘’tis easier to suppress the first 
desire than to satisfy all that follow it.” And 
’tis as truly folly for the poor to ape the rich as 
for the frog to swell in order to equal the ox. 

““Great estates may venture more, 
But little boats should keep near shore.” 
Tis, however, a folly soon punished; for “pride 
that dines on vanity sups on contempt,” as Poor 
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Richard says. And in another place, ‘‘pride 
breakfasted with plenty, dined with poverty, and 
supped with infamy.” 

And after all, of what use is this pride of appear- 
ance, for which so much is risked, so much is 
suffered? It cannot promote health or ease pain; 
it makes no increase of merit in the person; it 
creates envy; it hastens misfortune. 


‘‘What is a butterfly? At best 
He’s but a caterpillar drest, 
The gaudy fop’s his picture just,” 


as Poor Richard says. 

But what madness must it be to run into debt 
for these superfluities! We are offered by the 
terms of this vendue six months’ credit; and that, 
perhaps, has induced some of us to attend it, be- 
cause we cannot spare the ready money and hope 
now to be fine without it. But ah! think what 
you do when you run in debt: you give to another 
power over your liberty. If you cannot pay at 
the time you will be ashamed to see your creditor; 
you will be in fear when you speak to him; you 
will make poor, pitiful, sneaking excuses, and by 
degrees come to lose your veracity and sink into 
base, downright lying; for, as Poor Richard says, 
“‘the second vice is lying, the first is running into 
debt;” and again, to the same purpose, “lying 
rides upon debt’s back;” whereas a free-born 
Englishman ought not to be ashamed or afraid to 
see or speak to any man living. But poverty 
often deprives a man of all spirit and virtue. ‘‘’Tis 
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hard for an empty bag to stand upright!’ as Poor 
Richard truly says. What would you think of 
that prince or the government who should issue 
an edict forbidding you to dress like a gentleman 
or gentlewoman, on pain of imprisonment or ser- 
vitude? Would you not say that you are free, 
have a right to dress as you please, and that such 
an edict would be a breach of your privileges and 
such a government tyrannical? And yet you are 
about to put yourself under such tyranny when 
you run in debt for such dress! Your creditor has 
authority, at his pleasure, to deprive you of your 
liberty by confining you in jail for life or to sell 
you for a servant if you should not be able to pay 
him. When you have got your bargain you may, 
perhaps, think little of payment; but “‘creditors,”’ 
Poor Richard tells us, “have better memories than 
debtors;’”’ and in another place says, “creditors 
are a superstitious set, great observers of set days 
and times.” The day comes round before you 
are aware, and the demand is made before you 
are prepared to satisfy it; or, if you bear your debt 
in mind, the term which at first seemed so long 
will, as it lessens, appear extremely short. Time 
will seem to have added wings to his heels as well 
as his shoulders. ‘‘Those have a short Lent,” 
saith Poor Richard, “‘who owe money to be paid 
at Easter.”’ Then since, as he says, “‘the borrower 
is a slave to the lender and the debtor to the credi- 
tor,’”’ disdain the chain, preserve your freedom, and 
maintain your independency. Be industrious and 
free; be frugal and free. At present, perhaps, 
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you may think yourself in thriving circumstances, 
and that you can bear a little extravagance 
without, injury; but— 
“For age and want, save while you may; 
No morning sun lasts a whole day.” 

As poor Richard says, gain may be temporary 
and uncertain; but ever while you live expense 
is constant and certain; and ‘‘’tis easier to build 
two chimneys than to keep one in fuel,” as Poor 
Richard says; so, “‘rather go to bed supperless than 
rise in debt.” . 

“Get what you can, and what you get hold; 

Tis thestone that will turn all your leadinto gold.” 
as Poor Richard says; and when you have got the 
philosopher’s stone, sure, you will no longer com- 
plain of bad times or the difficulty of paying taxes. 

This doctrine, my friends, is reason and wisdom; 
but, after all, do not depend too much upon your 
own industry, and frugality and prudence, though 
excellent things, for they may all be blasted with- 
out the blessing of Heaven; and therefore ask 
that blessing humbly, and be not uncharitable to 
those that at present seem to want it, but comfort 
and help them. Remember Job suffered and was 
afterward prosperous. 

And now, to conclude, “‘experience keeps a dear 
school, but fools will learn in no other, and scarce 
in that;”’ for it is true, ‘‘we may give advice, but 
we cannot give conduct,” as Poor Richard says. 
However, remember this: “they that won’t be 
counseled can’t be helped,” as Poor Richard says; 
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and further, that ‘if you will not hear reason 
she’ll surely rap your knuckles.” 

Thus the old gentleman ended his harangue. 
The people heard it and approved the doctrine, 
and immediately practiced the contrary, just as 
if it had been a common sermon. For the vendue 
opened and they began to buy extravagantly, 
notwithstanding all his cautions and their own 
fear of taxes. I found the good man had thor- 
oughly studied my almanacs and digested all I 
had dropped on those topics during the course of 
twenty-five years. The frequent mention he 
made of me must have tired any one else; but my 
vanity was wonderfully delighted with it, though 
I was conscious that not a tenth part of the wisdom 
was my own which he ascribed to me, but rather 
the gleanings that I had made of the sense of all 
ages and nations. However, I resolved to be the 
better for the echo of it, and though I had at first 
determined to buy stuff for a new coat, I went 
away resolved to wear my old one a little longer. 
Reader, if thou wilt do the same, thy profit will 
be as great as mine. Iam, as ever, thine to serve 
thee, RICHARD SAUNDERS. 

July 7th, 1757. 


PLAN FOR SAVING ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
POUNDS* 


S I spent some weeks last winter in visiting 
my old acquaintance in the Jerseys, great 
complaints I heard for want of money, and that 


*From ‘Poor Richard’s Almanac,” 1756. 
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leave to make more paper bills could not be ob- 
tained. Friends and countrymen, my advice on 
this head shall cost you nothing; and if you will 
not be angry with me for giving it, I promise you 
not to be offended if you do not take it. 

You spend yearly at least two hundred thousand 
pounds, it is said, in European, East Indian, and 
West Indian commodities. Suppose one-half of 
this expense to be in things absolutely necessary, 
the other half may be called superfluities, or, at 
best, conveniences, which, however, you might 
live without for one little year and not suffer ex- 
ceedingly. Now, to save this half observe these 
few directions: 

1. When you incline to have new clothes, look 
first well over the old ones and see if you cannot 
shift with them another year, either by scouring, 
mending, or even patching if necessary. Re- 
member, a patch on your coat and money in your 
pocket is better and more creditable than a writ 
on your back and no money to take it off. 

2. When you are inclined to buy chinaware, 
chintzes, India silks, or any other of their flimsy, 
slight manufactures, I would not be so bad with 
you as to insist on your absolutely resolving 
against it; all I advise is to put it off (as you do 
your repentance) till another year, and this, in 
some respects, may prevent an occasion of repent- 
ance. 

3. If you are now a drinker of punch, wine, or 
tea twice a day, for theensuing year drinkthem but 
once a day. If you now drink them but once a. 
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day, do it but every other day. If you do it now 
but once a week, reduce the practice to once a 
fortnight. And if you do not exceed in quantity 
as you lessen the times, half your expense in these 
articles will be saved. 

4, When you incline to drink rum, fill the glass 
half with water. 

Thus at the year’s end there will be a hundred 
thousand pounds more money in your country. 

If paper money in ever so great a quantity could 
be made, no man could get any of it without giving 
something for it. But all he saves in this way will 
be his own for nothing and his country actually 
so much richer. Then the merchants’ old and 
doubtful debts may be honestly paid off, and 
trading becomes surer thereafter, if not so ex- 
tensive. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


NECESSARY HINTS TO THOSE THAT WOULD BE RICH* 


HE use of money is all the advantage there 
is in having money. 

For six pounds a year you may have the use of 
one hundred pounds, provided you are a man of 
known prudence and honesty. 

He that spends a groat a day idly spends idly 
about six pounds a year, which is the price for 
the use of one hundred pounds. 

He that wastes idly a groat’s worth of his time 


*Written in the year 1736. 
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per day, one day with another, wastes the privilege 
of using one hundred pounds each day. 

He that idly loses five shillings’ worth of time 
loses five shillings, and might as prudently throw 
five shillings into the sea. 

He that loses five shillings not only loses that 
sum, but all the advantage that might be made by 
turning it in dealing, which by the time that a 
young man becomes old will amount to a consider- 
able sum of money. 

Again: he that sells upon credit asks a price for 
what he sells equivalent to the principal and in- 
terest of his money for the time he is to be kept 
out of it; therefore he that buys upon credit pays 
interest for what he buys, and he that pays ready 
money might let that money out to use; so that 
he that possesses anything he has bought pays 
interest for the use of it. 

Yet in buying goods it is best to pay ready 
money, because he that sells upon credit expects 
to lose five per cent. by bad debts; therefore he 
charges on all he sells upon credit an advance 
that shal! make up that deficiency. 

Those who pay for what they buy upon credit 
pay their share of this advance. 

He that pays ready money escapes, or may 
escape, that charge. 


“A penny saved is two pence clear; 
A pin a day’s a groat a year.”’ 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
END OF VOLUME XV 
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